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“ AKE good care of her, John,” said 
Marquita Shay’s father to the friend 
he had named as her guardian; «if 

she is anything like her father, she will 

need it.” And when Joe Shay passed on, 
the friend did his best to carry out the 

wish. But was his best what you would J} 

want for your daughter? Was it responsible neem 


for those soul-trying crises which came to the girl in after life? 























At the time Marquita encountered her first bruising 
experience with the world, she “had lived among men all her 
life and believed that she understood them perfectly. In reality, 
she knew almost nothing about men, because she had never 
known any women. She had none of that slowly built up 
knowledge of men which comes to most girls, not through 
association with men, but through association with women — 
the mother-and-son relation, which girls see in their own homes, 
the brother relation, the whispered confidences of girls at school, 
the warning admonitions of older women.” 


“THE CALL OF LIFE” 


by JEANNE JUDSON 





that new American novelist who wrote 
“Crowns of Tin” 


begins as a serial in the August issue of 


ED BOOK 


MAGAZINE 


Now on sale at your nearest news-stand 
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The Famous Oliver Typewriter—Standard 
Visible latest model—was $100—now $49. 


No money down. Free trial. $3 per month if you wish. 
Our most startling plan disclosed for the first time in our free book. 


The Most Sensational Book 
of Its Kind Ever Printed 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


It Shows Why The Oliver Typewriter Company Rebelled—How its 
New Plan Saves the People Millions of Dollars—How inflated prices 
May be Cut in Two. A Tremendous Event in the Business World 


After years of preparation comes the second Oliver Rebellion. Again 
it is in behalf of the people. The first rebellion brought visible, easy 
writing and other mechanical reforms. Now comes—with greater 
production and huge financial resources—a great price reduction. 

‘‘Typewriter sales methods have cost the people too much,’’ say 
Oliver officials. ‘‘Too much has been wasted in expensive sales and 
distribution costs.’’ That evil we now remedy. 

Study—close analysis—divulged the fact that $51 out of $100 was 
spent that could be saved for buyers, 

Up to now, por of that was necessary to educate the public to use 
typewriters. But that day is past. Typewriters are used universally. 


How We Do It 


We no longer have an expensive 
force of 15,000 salesmen and agents, 
nor expensive offices in 50 cities. 
There are no idle stocks. 

You, the user, now deal direct with 
theactual manufacturer. Nomiddle- 
men—no useless tolls. We end all 
wastes and give you the savings. 
You get the $51 that used to go to 
others. And we gain economies for 


ourselves, too. So it isn’t philan- 
thropy. Just the new efficient way 
of doing business to meet present 
day economic changes. 


Note this fact: we offer the identic Oliver Nine—the latest model— 
brand new—for $49, the exact one which was $100 until March 1, 1917. 


The Latest Model 


Do not confuse this offer of The Oliver Typewriter Company itselfofa 
brandnew latest model 9 withoffers of second-hand or rebuilt machines. 

This is the first time in history that a new, standard $100 typewriter 
has been offered for $49. We do not offer a substitute model, cheaper, 
different or rebuilt. Read all the secret facts in our document, entitled 
“The High Cost of Typewriters —The Reason 





Now .£Save 
$49 


Was 
$100 
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This 


Disclosures 


A Few 
Subjects 


The Reason 


Inside history of the 
typewriter world. 

The secrets of in- 
flated prices. 

The old system’s 
strangle hold. 

Costly purchase of 
good will. 

Shall the public 
‘‘hold the bag’’? 

Analysis of wasteful 
sales expenses. 


The Remedy 


Finding the path 
out of the jungle. 
The economies of 
self-selling. 
Fallacies of the ser- 
vice bugaboo. 
Sealing the leaks. 
Must old ways 
prevail ? 
Pay-if-pleased plan. 
Trusting the public. 





and the Remedy.”’ coupon below mailed 





today will bring you one copy. 


After you read our book you may ask for an Oliver for 
five days’ free trial. Be your own salesman. Save your- 
self $51. You decide in the privacy of your own office 
or home, as you use the Oliver, Then if you want to 








own an Oliver you may pay at the rate of 10 cents per NGME ..cccccccsereseccsecece 
day. Mail the coupon now for “The High Cost of Type- 
me ers Reason and the Remedy.” Cut the coupon Street Address........++++++ 
out now. 
° ° CUis ic csiecccecescesacessce 
The Oliver Typewriter Company ied 








115C Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Il. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
Free Trial 115C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Mail me your book— “The High Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and the Remedy,” de luxe catalogs and further 
information — all free and without obligation to me. 


Serer ereresererasesesesesereeee 


CUT OUT—MAIL TODAY —— 
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K EEN wit, intimate acquaintance 
and long experience give our 
playwright-critic the equipment 
which places him foremost in his 
profession in America. 


Our Follies— 
and 


Mr. Ziegfeld’s 


By 
CHANNING 
POLLOCK 


| | UMMER is here! . 


S | I’ve a cold in my head, 
|| And the landscape is drear; 
The roses bloom red— 

"Neath the gilt chandelier, 
For the garden is dead— 

And yet summer is here! 

It may not be clear, 

When all nature is glum, 

How we make it appear 

That the year’s at its sum, 
But the fact is, my dear, 
That the Follies have come, 
And so summer is here! 


In these days of mixed-up seasons, 
when Byron’s “ice in June” isn’t a 
comparative impossibility but a com- 
mon phenomenon, one learns to confirm 
the calendar by man-made tokens. 
Autumn arrives, not when the leaves begin 
to turn, but when the “turns” begin to 
leave—the vaudeville “turns” that com- 
pose the pretentiously described hot- 
weather revues. Winter settles down with 
straw hats in the windows and Ethel Bar- 
rymore at the Empire. Spring is heralded 
by jonquils and pussy-willows at the flo- 


Photograph by White, New York 


Frank Carter and Lillian Lorraine— and Josef Urban — in 


credit to Mr. Urban” and 


rist’s, and Barnum and Bailey at Madison 
Square. Summer, as aforesaid, is up to 
Mr. Ziegfeld. 

Leon Friedman, poet-laureate of the 
Follies, appears on Broadway, bearing 
photographs of Gladys Feldman and Kay 
Laurell. Straightway brooks begin to 
purl, trees to etch their verdant filigrees 
against the sky, and tired business men to 
sniff the air of freedom. The buyer’s in his 
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“The Ziegfeld Follies of 1918”— which is, says Mr. Pollock, ‘“‘chiefly a credit to Mr. Ziegfeld,” but “next it is a 


“also to authors and composers.” 


heaven, all’s right with the world! Other 
shows there are that show as much—run- 
ways with their ambling calves, imitative 
displays of sub-Urban scenery—but none 
so strongly suggestive of frolic and festival 
and naughtiness that’s nice, none so de- 
lightfully symbolic of innocuous wicked- 
ness. 

It is this titillant reputation which is 
the chief asset of the Follies. Other en- 


terprises are sold with their “good will;” 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s has nothing of greater 
value than its bad name. Money’s worth 
is not in visible effects, no matter how gen- 
erously visible, but in that indefinable 
aroma of impropriety, filliping as the smell 
of sawdust at a circus. With what a 
thrill one approaches the box-office to ask 
for two “down front, for I’m a little hard 
of hearing!” Particularly, when one is 
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F. Ziegfeld, 
Jr ar {| 
Florence 
Patricia 
Burke Zieg- 
feld. 


Below is 
Louis A. 
Hirsch, 


“The Fol- 
liesof1g18.” 


Photograph 
by Apeda, New York 


Photograph by Sarony, New York 


going—well, with Some One! The Missis 
rather takes the edge off. She makes sar- 
castic remarks, discovers imperfections 
and reduces that box-office transaction to 
the level of buying a nightie for your sis- 
ter. Better to pique her, later on, with 
tantalizing references to entertaining a 
customer from out of town. And that 
customer! Ask him what he’d like to see, 
and it’s ten to one he’ll nominate the 
Follies. He’s been to the metropolis 
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twice a year, and still thinks Grant’s 
Tomb is in Greenwood Cemetery, but he’d 
die of shame if obliged to confess the 
same topographical ignorance of Allyn 
King! You may drive a last year’s car, 
but you must have witnessed this year’s 
Follies to be a man of the world in Man- 
chester! 

What a catastrophe for Mr. Ziegfeld if 
ever clerical pronouncement or court de- 
cree discloses that his show is much like 
other shows! A strictly family entertain- 
ment, for which the wit is culled from 
Life instead of The Police Gazette, and 
feminine pulchritude is far less frankly 
displayed than at the circus or on the 
nearest news-stand! The year my type- 
writer helped manufacture the perform- 
ance, we dismissed a girl who was the sole 
support of a widowed mother. What then 

seemed callousness is now 

revealed as_ prudence. 
Suppose it had 
been noised 
about that one 
of these sing- 
ing sirens, 
these danc- 
ing dan- 

Sef s, 

nightly 

went 
Bronx- 
ward in 
an Am- 
sterdam 
Avenue car 
and bought 
her supper at 
thedelicatessen! 
Perhaps this 
is the reason 
that so little has been 
said about the Fol- 
lies in relation to art. Art is real, and 
art is earnest, and summer revues are 
nothing of the sort. And yet I agree with 
the refreshingly unregenerate Louis Sher- 
win that “there is more art in the Follies 
than in ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
the more serious spectacles in the theater.” 
We all agree, indeed, except those of us 
who believe that art is only dullness and 
misery, but that is one of the things no- 
body says—nobody but Mr. Sherwin. 
The true uplift of art is uplifting from the 
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humdrum of every day. Artis | 
making people laugh. Art is 
making people sing. Art—hold 
fast, my dear!—finds one of 
its chief provinces in titil- 
lation of the senses. So, 
for that matter, does 
religion. Of course, we 
never say that, —I 
mean, about art,—because 
hypocrisy is the badge of 
all our tribe. Anything 
that is pleasant or beau- 
tiful or to be desired is 
damned. We _ don’t 
want our senses to be 
titillated—oh, mercy, 
no! We listen to 
Billy Sunday for the 
good of our souls; 
we go to sex-plays 
because they teach 
a great moral les- 
son; and it is 
scientific 
apprecia- 
tion of 
cadence 
that 
makes us 
pay for 
Strauss or Rimski- 
Korsakov. We were 
hard put to it, in New 
York, to explain why, 
in spite of its sensual 
appeal, we liked the 
Russian Ballet—instead 
of being proud and glad 
we could respond to that 
appeal! 

You remember the story 
—I think it is Jerome K. Je- 
rome’s—about the class of 
art-students that ,, 
stopped before by Whey 
Leighton’s “The 
Bath of Psyche” in 
the Tate Gallery. A 








































Rennold Wolf, author of “The Ziegfeld Follies of 
1918,” at Mr. Pollock’s home at Shoreham, L. I. 


was told. So it is everywhere. When 
“Salome” was done at the Metropolitan, 
nobody dared stand forth to say that 
what all were decrying was its greatest 
merit, the very thing the genius of the 
poet had striven to accomplish. In 
lighter vein, Hopwood’s “Fair and 
Warmer,” acted in the West, provoked 
the charge that here was a work 
tending to rouse certain instincts. 
Then up spake Av’ry Hopwood—a 
mighty man was he—and said that 
was his purpose, and the purpose 
of all art. Alone in my little room 
overlooking the sea I heard and ex- 
ulted. Before we went home, some 
one had told the truth! 
professor asked: “What Art may be many things, but it 
is the loveliest thing in that is never a thing cold and clammy and 
picture?” One selected the Will Rogers in esoteric! That lying calumny it is 
fluted columns, another the _ the 19:8 Follies. that has contented multitudes with 
purple drapery between them, a third squalor and made them dread that most 
the fleecy sky above; then a fourth sug- capable of raising them above the ugly 
gested that they all go home ere the truth and everyday. Art is the mystery of 
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color, the might of design, and the beauty 
of warm appeal. Art is God, whose world 
goes on by that appeal. It would be hard 
to find anything more truly within this 
definition of art than Urban’s sixth 
scene—it might almost be called his Sixth 
Symphony—in this year’s Follies—a stair- 
case of superb proportions, leading up to a 
background of exquisite blue and carpeted 
with swaying coryphées, all bathed in 
glowing light of mauve and gold. If this 
be sensual, there will be many to make 
the most of it! 

It is our attitude that is to blame, if 
blame there is at the New Amsterdam. 
The wisdom there is Mr. Ziegfeld’s; the 
Follies are our own! 


“The Follies of 1918” 


ILL ROGERS, the inimitable 
and unquenchable, says everyone 
flocks to the opening of the Follies “and 


brings his present wife to observe how 
his old one acts. Come,” he adds, ‘and 
see where your alimony goes.” 

Whether or not that is the motive of 
attendance, everyone does flock to the 
opening of the Follies—the world and his 
wife, and his wife’s sister, and the lady 
who will be his wife when the lady who is 
ceases to be. Ethel Barrymore was there, 
and Billie Burke, and Laurette Taylor, 
and Valeska Suratt; George Cohan, who is 
an actor when he isn’t an author, and gen- 
erally a manager when he isn’t both; 
Rex Beach in evening clothes, and Irving 
Berlin in khaki, and everyone who writes 
and paints and poses. We all go to see 
and hear, and to be seen and heard, and 
to tell “Ren” how much we like his book, 
and “Lou” how greatly we enjoy his 
music, and to show generally that, when 
it comes to being in the swim, the brook- 
trout has nothing on us. 
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The current entertainment 
begins with a tableau, “The Warring 
World,” made up of a revolving globe, 
with a luminous spot on it, and Kay Lau- 
rell. Somebody asked what was the 
bright spot on the world, and Louis de 
Foe said he was. The Lady Who Goes 
to the Theater with Me remarked that we 
didn’t see enough of Kay Laurell, adding: 
“T mean not long enough.” On this occa- 
sion Kay Laurell wore a salmon-pink 
union suit, with slippers to match, and 
personally, I thought her overdressed. 
That, however, cannot be urged against 
eight young Laurellei, who appear imme- 
diately afterward, personifying The Folly 
of Speed, and other things. The most suc- 
cessful of these is Sylvia Ellias, who sug- 
gests the Folly of Clothes. Sylvia Ellias 
and her associates completely invalidate a 
program advertisement mentioning the 
need of opera-glasses for the Navy. What 
can the Navy see through opera-glasses 
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Ann Penning- 
ton, Lillian Lor- 
raine, Marilynn 
Miller and Allyn 
King in ‘‘ The 
Ziegfeld Follies 
of 1918.” 

“T agree with 
the refreshingly 
inregenerate 
Louis Sherwin,” 
says Mr. Pollock, 
“*that there is 
more art in the 
Follies than in 
ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of 
the more serious 
spectacles in the 
theater.’” 


one half as attractive as Sylvia El- 


lias? (As John Kendrick Bangs once 
wrote: “The grammar’s bad, but O my 
son!’’) 


A few moments later the entire chorus 
bursts into view, warbling: 


“We are the peaches without any speeches— 
The Follies show! 
We're the attraction that gives satisfaction, 
The people know!” 


It is more than a decade since the orig- 
inal crop was picked by Mr. Ziegfeld. 
Where are the peaches of yesteryear? 
Annabelle Whitford and Eunice Mackey 
and Virginia Marshall and Elise Hamil- 
ton? ‘Mostly married to millionaires,” 
ventures The Lady Who Goes to the 
Theater with Me. The reward of virtue! 
Mae Murray, who was Cupid in 1909, 
now exercises her cupidity in the “movies.” 
“Nothing endures save mutability!” 

W. C. Fields, who used to be a juggler, 
as Will Rogers used to be a lariat-artist, 
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aid in the fun-making, which culminates 


ve Regs and P. S.: = — with an amusing demonstration of a 
— pe genes. “giving Mmouse-trap, in imitation of the legendary 
shale: galeties home rule fly-catcher invented by Lew Kelly. Then 


to Ireland Ann Pennington, making her entrance as 
: = weet a papoose on the back of a stalwart 
= Pi rights.” squaw, contributes an Indian dance; Lil- 
lian Lorraine follows a score of nearly 
nudes descending the stairs—those beau- 
‘ tiful stairs of Mr. Urban’s—and finally 
we reach Marilynn Miller, the freshest and 
most charming incarnation of youth and 
joi de vivre since the early days of An- 
nette Kellermann. When it comes to 
chicken, my preference is for Chicken 
a la Marilynn. 
“Camouflage as Devised and 
Written by Will Rogers with 
Harry Kelly” suggests that Mr. 
Rogers had better rest content 
with being a poet-lariat and let 
a regular union librettist be his 
poet-laureate. The scene, in 
which Willum sits astride a 
donkey rigged up like an auto- 
mobile, is very dull. So is Mr. 
Rogers, in  black-face. The 
rope-twirler himself says later 
that he hasn’t “the proper Yid- 
dish dialect for a good colored 
comedian.” He adds that if he 
remains with this management 
another season, he’ll “be wearing 
red tights and singing “tenor.” 
Also that the incident may be 
amusing “when the mule thinks of 
something funny to do.” Mean- 
while we pass on to another 
“stunt,” not new, but never be- 
fore so beautifully done, in 
which Lillian Lorraine and one 
of the Fairbanks Twins cavort 
in front of a transparent drop 
framed to look like a mirror, 
behind which their movements 
are accurately and instantane- 
ously reproduced by Marie Wal- 
lace and the other Fairbanks 
Twin. The Fairbanks Twins 
are very agreeable. If one be- 
longed to the Librettists’ 
Union, one might observe 
before Mr. Ziegfeld dis- that they have a weigh with them! 
covered that both are comedians, leads Ann Pennington dances again, and Mr. 
the horseplay in “A Patent Attorney’s Rogers appears, in propria persona, to 
Office.” Eddie Cantor and Harry Kelly chat of timely topics. At this sort of 


ance with a 
“‘lariat-dance— 


a Rocky Moun- 
tain bacchanal.” 
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things are those 


thing Mr. Rogers is without an equal. 
He is more than a monologist; he is a 
talking Thackeray. Mr. Rogers threatens 
to write a book called “My Four Years 
with the Follies, or Prominent Men I’ve 
Met at the Stage Door.” Also, he con- 
fides that from now on, the Government’s 
going to be “more strict with these spies. 
When they catch ’em doing anything, 
they’re going to publish their names.” 
Women are like elephants, according to 
the wise Mr. Rogers. He likes to look 
at ’em, but he wouldn’t want to own one. 
Then he speaks of a girl acquaintance 
who has sent five sweethearts to France, 
and is still recruiting, and suggests giv- 
ing home rule to Ireland and reserving 
the motion-picture rights. He and Ann 
Pennington wind up jointly with a lariat- 
dance—a Rocky Mountain bacchanal. 
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“There is the final finale, close to midnight, eked out by the beauty of the Pennington knees. Wonderful 
knees, bare as the legs at the Winter Garden, but infantile and inoffensive.” 
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The finale of the first part of this 
year’s Follies really is a long succession 
of finales. It begins with Irving Berlin’s 
new song, “I’ll Pin My Medal on the Girl 
I Left Behind,” and jumps to another 
song, “We’re Busy Building Boats,” in 
which, in the wink of an eye, a big crate 
becomes an armored cruiser flying the 
Stars and Stripes. The workmen are 
girls, of course, tastefully and efficiently 
attired in trousers of Georgette crépe. 
Then comes an “Aviators’ Parade,” and 
a “Yankee Doodle Dance,” followed by 
the appearance, from a darkened stage, 
of a silk tent from which emerge a host 
of gold-clad Standard Bearers. To crown 
all, there is a beautiful living picture ar- 
ranged by Ben Allies Haggin. 

The second section of the performance 
begins with a rather tiresome scene in 
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“Where are the peaches of yesteryear?” inquires 
Mr. Pollock. ‘‘ Mostly married to millionaires,” 


replies “the Lady Who Goes to the Theater with Me.” 


“The Lower Regions,” with Will Rogers 
out of his element as The Devil and Kay 
Laurell, as Eve, a part for which she is 
eminently fitted, accepting a fig-leaf as 
her laundry. Then Marilynn Miller, 
dressed in imitation of Billie Burke in 
the play recently revived at Henry Mil- 
ler’s, sings “Mine Was a Marriage of 
Convenience,” and Lillian Lorraine ap- 
pears at the head of a company of fem- 
inine Blue Devils. Mr. Fields submits 
the latest successor to his justly cel- 
ebrated game of billiards, “A Game of 
Golf,” employing the usual number of 
trick clubs and strange noises. “The 
Aviator’s Test” shows Eddie Cantor, as 
a timid youth, submitting to the physical 
examination presumably required of as- 
piring birdmen. “Since the Men Have 
Gone to War” brings on the girls, dressed 
as conductorettes and chauffeurettes—or, 
at least, as women conductors and chauf- 
feurs may dress in the millennium. Lil- 
lian Lorraine sings “Any Old Time at 
All;” Marilynn Miller scores at the head 
of an old-fashioned ballet, with score by 
Victor Jacobi; Mr. Cantor does a mono- 
logue, with more or less musical inter- 
ruptions; and Savoy and Brennan, the 
modern equivalent of the Russell Broth- 
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mm Annabelle Whit- 
ford as she ap- 
in “The 

Follies of 1909.” 
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Annabelle Whitford in 
“The Follies of 1908.” 


ers, now long forgotten, offer a new ver- 
sion of the dialogue with which they 
sprang into popularity at the Century. 
There are fresh anecdotes of the myth- 
ical Marjorie, who, asked if she was ac- 
quainted with Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 
replied that she “knew two sailors in that 
regiment!” 

Mr. Urban rivals, or surpasses, his 
staircase, with a gigantic Japanese Gar- 
den—a huge bowl, with dwarf firs and a 
toy house, miniature in proportion, and 
Lillian Lorraine, in a kimono, squatted 
atop the bridge. At last there is the final 
finale, close to midnight, eked out by the 
perennial pulchritude of the Pennington 
knees. Wonderful things are _ these 
knees, bare as the legs at the Winter 
Garden, but infantile and _ inoffensive. 
Nudity is so surprisingly a matter of 
personality. One performer seems mod- 
estly attired in two jeweled saucers and 
a string of beads, while another, costumed 
by Lucile, looks—in the words of Irvin 
Cobb—dressed for the opera or an opera- 
tion! 

“The Follies of 1918,” like its twelve 
predecessors, is chiefly a credit to Mr. 
Ziegfeld, whose supervision is manifest 
in every department, and whose careless- 
ness with his check-book is almost fem- 
inine. Next it is a credit to Mr. Urban. 
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But popular opinion and _ the 
program display to the contrary \, 
notwithstanding, it is a credit also to 
authors and composers. Writing the 
Follies is generally supposed to be a 
sinecure. The clever comedians supply 
most of their own material. This is an 
idea in which the clever comedians con- 
cur—and that is one of the things that 
makes it so hard to write a Follies. If 
clever comedians could write, of course, 
it would be very un-clever of them to be 
comedians. Mr. Wolf’s contribution to 
the current entertainment is of a sort 
that could not be duplicated by any other 
librettist in America. 

Mr. Wolf usually is to be relied upon 
for at least one capital comedy scene in 
every musical piece he undertakes. In 
the current Follies, he has maintained this 
record by the incident in the aviation re- 
cruiting-office, which for sustained and 
continuous fun equals his amusing bit 
between The Bishop and the two maiden 
aunts in “The Rainbow Girl.” Gene 
Buck has aided and abetted to advantage, 
and two or three sure musical hits have 
been provided by Louis A. Hirsch, who 
composed the settings of “Marie Odile” 
and the vastly popular “Hello, Frisco” 
for “The Follies of 1915”—also the 
scores of “Going Up,” “The Rainbow 
Girl” and “The Grass Widow.” He, in 
turn, has been aided and abetted by Dave 
Stamper. Ned Wayburn’s stage direction 
was expert and inventive. 
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There is no use advising you 
to see the Follies. You wii/ 
see it. Everybody does. 


Sparring with the 
Speculators 





MAYBE you don’t 
know about it, but 
war has been declared 
between the ticket spec- 
> ulators and Mr. Zieg- 

feld. 

If they see this para- 
by white, graph, both sides are 

likely to be stunned into 

ce Mackey. temporary inaction by 

the very suggestion of your igno- 
rance. To the theatrical world, noth- 
ing else is as important as the theat- 
rical world. Its view of itself is like 
Abraham Lincoln’s famous view of the 
insect upon his eyelash, which,he took * 
to be a wild-cat. Klaw and Erlanger an- : 
nounce that they will fight the Shuberts. 
In Denver, or San Francisco, that morn- 
ing, a white-faced captain of industry 
sends for his chief. of staff. “Close the 
office,” he says. “Dismiss half the force 
and give the other half a vacation. Sell 
our securities. Why? Good Lord, man, 
haven’t you heard? Klaw and Erlanger 
are fighting the Shuberts!” 

That’s the theatrical idea! 

Even if it does know, the playgoing 
populace is apt to be a bit skeptical as to 
wars between managers and speculators. 
It suspects that generally managerial solic- 
itude for its welfare is dictated by dis- 
satisfaction with the spoils. ‘“We’re get- 
ting only twenty-five cents premium on 
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each ticket,” says the manager. “Make 
it fifty.” 

“No!” says the speculator. 

“Very well!” says the manager. 


“You're outraging the dear public. We 
wont tolerate it. Henceforth this theater 
has no dealings with speculators. All 
seats are on sale at the box-office.” 

Two weeks elapse. 

“Tell you what,” says the speculator. 
“We'll give you that extra twenty-five 
cents, and charge our patrons an extra 
fifty.” 

“All right!” says the manager. “The 
dear public be damned.” 
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Marilynn Miller, who “scores at the head of an old-fashioned ballet.” 
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Quite naturally 
the dear public has 
come to doubt man- 
agerial altruism. 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s atti- 
tude, however, if not 
altogether unselfish, 
is more credibly sin- 
cere for that reason. 
It seems to be based 
upon an interested, 
but farseeing real- 
ization of the fact 
that extortion is 
jeopardizing the the- 
atrical business — a 
fact that was set 
forth in detail last 
August in my ar- 
ticle “Who Killed 
Cock Robin?” 

In past seasons 
Mr. Ziegfeld sold 
blocks of seats to 
the hotel agencies, 
and other brokers, at 
the regular twenty- 
five - cent advance. 
These seats, in turn, 
the agencies reso!d 
for as much as ten 
dollars apiece. Self- 
ishly, Mr. Ziegfeld 
doesn’t see why he 
should get two dol- 
lars and _ seventy- 
five cents, and pro- 
vide the show, while 
the brokers get seven 
dollars and a quarter 
and provide nothing. 
It is conceivable that 
Mr. Ziegfeld would 
be willing to charge 
the dear public ten 
dollars if he received 
a larger proportion 
of the sum. It is 
equally conceivable 
that he understands 
the eventual effect 
of inflated prices and 
knows that the man 
who has paid ten 
dollars for his seat 
is five times as hard 
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Photograph by Mishkin, New York 
Kay Laurell, who with “ eight 
young Laurellei,”’ opens this 
year’s “Follies.” 
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Gladys Feldman. 


to please as the man 
who has paid two dollars. 
At any rate, Mr. Ziegfeld pro- 
posed to limit the rate at which 
tickets should be resold; the specula- 
tors wouldn’t have it, and now the New 
Amsterdam programs announce: “Every 
effort is being exerted by the manage- 
ment to sell ALL seats for this en- 

tertainment at the BOX - OFFICE 













public will do their 
(sic) share in 

stamping out 

profiteering in 
theater - tickets, we 
feel sure this menace 
can be successfully elimi- 
nated.” 













































_ DIRECT TO THE PUBLIC at box-office # ~ : Of course the fly in this am- 
prices, and to keep tickets from £ . ber is that sometimes it is in- 
falling into the hands of hotel &. ‘ convenient or impossible to buy 

ws agencies or speculators, and en- = at the box-office, or anywhere else, 


“well in advance.” There is a part 

of the public willing to pay for con- 
venience in the theater, as elsewhere. To 
ance by buying at the box-office this part of the public, ability to phone 
well in advance... . . We real- § a broker, at short notice, and have good 
ize what it means not to have the “” seats delivered, is well worth an extra 
good will of hotel agencies, but if the fifty cents, or even an extra dollar. This 


able the theater-going public to 
secure GOOD SEATS without 
extortion. We ask your assist- 
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Mr. Ziegfeld concedes. Apparently 
neither he nor any other manager has 
come to realize the wisdom of throwing 
in this service at regular rates, of making 
theater-going as easy and comfortable as 
possible. When managers understand 
this, and make it as simple and pleasant 
to purchase a ticket as to purchase a pair 
of boots, the doom of the theater-profiteer 
will have been sealed. 





The Actors and Authors Suspend 


HE Actors’ and Authors’ Theater, 

whose aims for the future, and 
achievements, up to date, were described 
in the last number of THE GREEN Book, 
is taking a two-bars rest. This tem- 
porary cessation is due to the loss, to 
vaudeville, of the only really entertaining 
feature of its recent bill—the burlesque 
called “The Best Sellers’—and to the 
immediate failure of the playlet offered 
in its place, an imitation of Montague 
Glass, entitled ‘‘Marriages Are Made.” 

“The trouble,” set forth last month, 
“is that this project is an Actors’ and 
Authors’ Theater, instead of an AUTHORS’ 
and Actors’.” Not only the trou- 
ble, it now appears, but a probably ir- 
remediable weakness of the whole scheme. 
Actors are not hard to obtain, by this 
scheme, because the advantage to them is 
ebvious, but authors are apt to be very 
coy, because the disadvantage to them is 
equally obvious. The actor who sells 
goods still has goods to sell. If he shows 
his skill in New York, he becomes de- 
sirable, and is snapped up. But the 
author who sells his goods has sold his 
goods. A play, once shown in New York, 
is of no earthly use to anyone but its 
producers. And the author with a play 
likely to make a hit is likely to want bet- 
ter producers; or at least producers better 
established, and in a position to give him 
more, than the Actors’ and Authors’ 
Theater. The actor displays a sample; 
the author his whole stock. 

This crack in the new structure widens 
as you consider it. An actor must act 
or be idle. An author who doesn’t write 
plays successfully may write magazine 
stories, or newspaper stuff, or soap-adver- 
tisements. Or he may write for future 
performance. An actor can’t act that 
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way. His product must be consumed, by 
audience or camera, while it is being pro- 
duced. So your histrion, if he has no 
regular engagement, cannot do better than 
take an irregular engagement, as means 
to an end, where the author would be 
ending his means, or the possession 
counted on to supply them. The result 
is that no dramatist of consequence is 
likely to take his wares to this market. 

Moreover the new institution seems too 
altruistic in promptly surrendering its 
best, as in the case of “The Best Sellers,” 
to anyone who wants it—in makiny ex- 
periments, at considerable labor and ex- 
pense, for the sole and immediate benefit 
of “those regular managers who haven’t 
the taste, the courage or the enterprise to 
make experiments of their own.” A 
theater that instantly parts with its suc- 
cesses, and keeps only its failures, can- 
not hope to survive in competition with 
institutions committed to the opposite 
policy. This management would do well 
to contract that plays it produces should 
remain its property for a certain period, 
at least. 

Meanwhile there must be some way of 
getting around the problem of the author. 
The new venture is much too interesting 
and too promising, to succumb for the 
lack of a few great plays. 


Origin of Pieces 


HEN unkind remarks were made of 

or to us, Grandmother used to rec- 
ommend that we “consider the source.” 
This advice begins to be needed by our 
dramatists. Many of us have such bad 
memories when it comes to programming 
the authorship of pieces we have adapted. 
Again, as was set forth last month, “the 
present unpopularity of Germany serves 
as excuse for crediting our own country- 
men with accomplishments not properly 
theirs. Thus does questionable honesty 
masquerade as patriotism.” This in ref- 
erence to the immensely successful ““May- 
time,” “by Rida Johnson Young and Sig- 
mund Romberg,” without mention of the 
fact that the comic opera in question 
originally was “Wie Einst im Mai.” With 
manufacturers of tools and tooth-pastes 
hastening to disclaim Prussia, it is not 
remarkable that managers aren’t laying 
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undue stress upon the circumstance that 
some of their offerings were ‘‘Made in 
Germany.” Unfortunately, this omission 
begins to take in plays Made in France. 
A gentleman of my acquaintance has be- 
come the author of two dramas, one 
French and the other German, which were 
purchased by their present managers and 
t turned over to him for adaptation. 

It is a strange mental aberration that 
persuades a writer of his parentage of an 
adopted child. Some years ago a little- 
knowa dramatist translated, and made a 
few changes in, one of the most celebrated 
of Spanish tragedies. This tragedy not 
only was celebrated in Spain, where its 
author was famous, but it had been played 
successfully in English in America. Yet 
within a few weeks of the revival here, 
the original author had disappeared from 
program and billing, and when I men- 
tioned his name in a magazine, the adapter 
made complaint of me to the editor. 








Survival of the Fittest 


HE first few really hot days have ap- 

preciably diminished the visible sup- 
ply of theatrical entertainment 
in New York, especially of the 
kind of entertainment 
loosely described as 
serious. We re- 
tain nine 
musical gf 
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performances—the Follies, “Hitchy-Koo,” 
“Going Up,” ““Maytime,” “The Rainbow 
Girl,” “Rock-a-Bye Baby,” “Oh, Lady! 
Lady!!” “The Kiss Burglar’ —removed to 
the Eltinge—and the new show at the 
Winter Garden, besides the two midnight 
revues. Of the dramatic pieces there re- 
main “Tiger Rose,’ “A Tailor-made 
Man,” “Parlor, Bedroom and Bath,” “The 
Man Who Stayed at Home,” “Eves of 
Youth,” “Seventeen” and “Getting To- 
gether.” 

Hardly the best selection from a 
season that produced little of real con- 
sequence! Apparently, in the theater as 
elsewhere, the good die young. 

It is a rather interesting fact, in pass- 
ing, that weather too warm for serious 
spoken drama does not seem to affect 
serious drama in the pictures. Cinema 
theaters go right on showing their idio- 
thermic masterpieces—their orgies of sin 
and sex and lust and crime—quite as 
though the mercury were at sixty. One 
of the masterpieces of the month is called 
“To Hell with the Kaiser,” a title that 
would seem sufficiently torrid in January. 
Perhaps the movie-patrons keep their 
minds at normal longer than do their 
kind in the higher class of 
playhouses. And _ per- 
haps it is not so nec- 
essary that they 

. Should have 
“g minds. 


Lillian Lorraine and 
the Fairbanks twins, 
who—“‘are Very agreeable. 
If one belonged to the Li- 
brettists’ Union, one might observe 
that they have a weigh with them.” 


La Donna E Mobile 


From stage and 

opera to screen 
—and back Photograph Ly Witzel, Los Angeles 
again. 


Francelia Billington hes gone into musical comedy. This film actress began to act for the camera in 1913 with the 
old Majestic Company and passed to Universal, where she did very good work. Later on she went to the 
American, where, only a year ago, she appeared for quite a period as leading woman for William Russell. 
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Photograph copyrighted, 1918, by Victor Georg 
Geraldine Farrar, entering her third summer of motion-picture work, passes under a new management and beneath 
the figurative baton of a new director. Heretofore she has acted for Lasky, directed by Cecil De Mille. This 
year she will be a Goldwyn star, and Reginald Barker will direct her. Also, her pictures, instead of being made 
in California as heretofore, will be made near New York City. 
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Maxine Elliott, as she appears in the cinema. Madge Kennedy, of stage and screen fame. 








Left to right are: Mrs. Rida Johnson Young, Charles Purcell and Peggy Wood; they are 
engaged in a real-life duplication of the tree-planting scene in “‘Maytime.” 


The Broadway Procession 


By 


[1 ~—|F they were to tear the ground- 
¥ floor corner walls out of the 

| Knickerbocker Hotel, where it 
juts ‘into Broadway at Forty-second 
Street, and set a double row of spidery- 
legged tables and chairs, fringed by a 
row of boxed palms, along the building- 
line—that would be the Café de la Paix 
of New York. 

It probably would not become, by the 
transformation, equally famous as “the 
meeting-place of the world,” as the Paris 
location is known, but it would become 
the theatrical rendezvous of all America. 
For soon or late, and particularly in the 
summer, the little-known and the well- 
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known, the famed and the obscure of the 
stage, pass that way. 

Not a new thought, but one that oc- 
curred to me with new force as I stood 
there recently taking note of the proces- 
sion. It was early afternoon and also 
early summer. A cold June and still cool 
July had kept the Broadway theaters 
open and delayed such vacations as had 
been planned; an approaching August 
that would be filled with openings and 
rehearsals had brought many in from 
shore and country. They were passing 
and repassing, as singles and twosomes, 
threesomes and foursomes. Soon I found 
myself making notes of them. 
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Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
Peggy Hopkins, according to Mr. Mantle, successfully divorces a le of millionaires, and sends one to the 
front; then she returns to the stage and is to be featured. 
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The gentle- 
man stepping 
gingerly across 
Broadway? No 
stranger to this 
section, I as- 
sure you —as 
familiar a fig- 
ure, in fact, as 
the traffic-po- 
liceman, and as 
well known to 
half the people 
passing him, 
though he sees 
none of them. 
That is Florenz 
Ziegfeld, tak - 
ing on a larger 
interest just 
now because of 
his fight 
against the 
wily ticket- 
speculators. 

The boyish 
gentleman roll- 
ing by luxuri- 
ously in his 
twin six is Al 
Jolson, the 
Winter Garden 
comedian. It 
has been a 
good summer 
for this lad. 
Not only has 
“Sin ba” 
proved the 
greatest suc- 
cess of his ca- 
reer, but at 
last accounts 
he was some- 
thing like 
eighty thou- 
sand _ dollars 
ahead of the 
bookmakers at 
the race-track. 
Yesterday, 


they tell me, he bet ten thousand dollars 
against nine thousand dollars and lost, 


but still he is 


“Him as has, gits,” as the saying is. Jol- 
son was about to buy a new car a week 
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Martha Mansfield, leading woman with the French comedian 
ax Linder. 


far ahead of the game. 
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or so ago. 
Came to the 
decision while 
he was passing 
the shop of his 
favorite deal- 
er. Wandered 
in, careless- 
like, and dis- 
covered that 
the last order 
at pre-war 
prices had 
gone in. The 
next day there 
would be a 
five - hundred - 
dollar advance. 
He ordered by 
wire that night 
and saved the 
five hundred 
dollars. 

Across the 
street trips 
Peggy Wood. 
In town for a 
day, is Peggy, 
for she is en- 
joying a vaca- 
tion now, after 
an all-season 
engagement in 
“Maytime.” A 
fortnight ago 
she took part 
in a tree-plant- 
ing episode 
that may, 
though the 
chances are a 
bit slim, one 
day become 
historic. The 
‘‘Maytime”’ 
story has to do 
with an apple- 
tree that was 
planted by one 
generation of 
lovers in the 


first act and discovered by a third gen- 
eration duo in the last act. 
of the tree a tin box is placed in which 
the plot is preserved, revealing to the 
hero and heroine at the psychological 


At the roots 




















Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
Margaret Clayton has temporarily deserted the cinema field, in which she served as George Cohan’s 


ing woman. 
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music-cue that they are duplicating the 
romance of their respective grandparents, 
and furnishing material for a final duet. 
Rida Johnson Young, who adapted “May- 
time” from an enemy original, decided to 
plant such a tree on her place at Stam- 
ford, Conn. Peggy Wood, representing 
the heroine, and Charles Purcell, the 
wavy-haired hero, drove to Stamford and 
in the Johnson orchard played in real life 
the episode they had been playing all 
season in the opera. Also they carried a 
photographer to prove it. 

A procession of “Follies” girls troops 
by. They are probably on their way to 
a rehearsal at the New Amsterdam. I 
turn to Gene Buck, who wrote most of 
the lyrics of the current entertainment 
and who knows all the chorus-girls in the 
world. “Gals,” Gene calls them, falling 
naturally into the Longacre Square ver- 
nacular. “Who are they?” I ask. “The 
gal looking this way is Martha Mans- 
field,” he answers. “Remember Max 
Linder, the French comedian who came 
over for the movies? Mansfield was his 
Jeading woman. She was known as 
Marthe Ulrich then. The gal with her is 
Margaret Clayton. She used to be with 
the movies too—leading woman for 
George Cohan in one of his films. The 
third one is Ruth Taylor. She’s a picture 
gal too. She was a sort of antidote for 
Bill Fox’s troupe of vampires.” 

I remark that most of the “Follies” 
beauties used to be recruited from artists’ 
studios and the show-rooms of fashionable 
modistes. They still are, Buck agrees, 
but more and more come from the cinema 
nowadays. And this is easily explained. 
Thousands of pretty girls are seeking 
places in the movies—girls who never con- 
sidered artists’ studios or modistes’ shops 
as possible sources of revenue, and who 
never thought of becoming professional 
models. Once in the movies, their atten- 
tion is certain to be directed to the stage, 
and with the stage in view, a famous 
beauty-chorus attracts a pretty girl. 

“There’s another ‘Follies’ gal,” says 
Buck. “But she isn’t with us this year. 
You remember Peggy Hopkins, the 
blonde beauty we used to feature as 
Britannia because she looked so English?” 
Yes, I remembered Peggy. At least I re- 
called a story about Peggy. The reporter 
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who wrote it was determined that she 
should be a heroine. His account told of 
a trip Peggy Hopkins made last winter 
to Texas, where she went to look after the 
needs and comforts of the soldier husband 
she was suing for divorce—he being Sher- 
burne Hopkins, Jr., who fell ill after he 
had enlisted. In the story the reporter 
quoted Peggy as saying: ‘‘No man who is 
noble enough to answer his country’s call 
at the front should be tormented with di- 
vorce or domestic disloyalty from the 
rear.” 

A practical and patriotic sentiment, 
truly, but not Peggy’s. She went to 
Texas to see what she could do for Sher- 
burne, but not to make up with him. 
Shortly after her visit he sailed for 
France. Then she secured her decree and 
returned to the stage. Peggy Hopkins is 
a highly decorative young woman, being 
very blonde and very shapely. She has 
been prominent in both stage pictures 
and screen pictures, and the coming win- 
ter she is to become a principal in a 
Shubert comedy-drama. She was born 
Margaret Upton of Virginia; and young 
Hopkins, who is the son of a prominent 
Washington, D. C., attorney, is the second 
husband she has divorced. The ‘first was 
Everett Archer, reputed to have been a 
Denver millionaire. They were married 
six weeks. One does hear such a lot, 
standing around the Café de la Paix. 


THAT oldish gentleman who is ques- 

tioning the right of the road with an 
impatient taxi-driver is Herbert Standing, 
and he is the father of seven sturdy sons. 
He doesn’t look it, I'll say that for him. 
For long a serviceable and distinguished 
actor on the English stage, Standing is 
now in the movies. One of the Lambs’ 
Club classics bears on Standing. Speak- 
ing of a play in which he had a bad part, 
the late Clement Scott once remarked: 
“The play might be very good, but not- 
with-Standing—” 

A glimpse of this well-preserved sire 
reminds me that word came from England 
the other day that King George, going 
over the lists of his fighting sons who had 
been doing particularly good work, camé 
upon that of Guy Standing, who is Sir 
Herbert’s eldest boy. Guy Standing, who 
will be easily recalled by American play- 
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Edna Hibbard started in Milwaukee and fin fetched up on Broadway. 
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goers, was among the first of English 
actors to enlist, choosing the naval branch 
of the service. In three years he had risen 
to the rank of lieutenant commander. 
The King, noting the recent record, 
promptly removed the “lieutenant,” made 
the actor a commander, and as an added 
honor decorated him with the Order of 
the British Empire. Because of this his 
friends assumed that Commander Stand- 
ing took a prominent part in the recent 
bottling up of the harbors of Zeebrugge 
and Ostend. His hair, they tell me, which 
used to be as black as night, is now as 
white as the morning. 
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Mitzi (without the 
Hajos) has gone in for 
athletics and arnica, for 
in her new play, “Head 
Over Heels,” she is an 
acrobat. 


A few days later another actor-in-war 
story drifted in by way of a returning 
transport. This one was to the effect 
that Robert Lorraine, who had promptly 
cast in his lot with the aviators at the 
outbreak of the war, and had been ad- 
vanced to a colonelcy, had recently re- 
quested that his rank be reduced to that 
of major. Colonels are not allowed to 
take part in the actual fighting in the 
British service, and Lorraine had grown 
weary of inaction. He cared not who had 
the honors, or who did the directing; 
what he wanted to do was to fight for 
England. 
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Dolores, queen of the models at Lucile’s, is now appearing both in the Follies and the Midnight Frolic. 
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They are good stories for actors to 
read, good stories for anyone to read. 
And they are but two of the many that 
the part the actor has 


will be told of 
played in the 
war when the 
poppies bloom 
again in No 
Man’s Land. 
The actor is 
not a fighting 
type of man, 
neither by in- 
stinct nor tem- 
perament nor 
training. He is 
a luxury-loving, 
self - indulgent, 
temperamental 
emotionalist. 
But heisas 
highly imagina- 
tive as a child, 
and he has an 
extremely 
sensitive patri- 
otic conscience. 
The urge of 
these has kept 
him creditably 
doing his part 
in this crisis. 
True, as a class, 
he has done his 
best work back 
of the line, and 
the greater part 
of his volunteer- 
ing has been for 
benefit perform- 
ances, for Lib- 
erty Loan and 
Red Cross 
drives. But he 
has done that 
part of it better 
than anyone 
else could have 
done it—and 
for both his en- 
thusiasm and 
his success he 


has received the cordial thanks of the 
President of his country, which means a 
good deal. Also he has the word of Gen- 
eral Bell, in command of the Eastern 
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Division, 


Photograph by Abbe 
Evelyn Farris, of the ‘‘Rock-a-Bye Baby” company, has col- 
lected more war-money than any other girl in New York. 


that the actors have con- 
tributed more to the success of the bond- 
drives than any other individual class of 
volunteers has been able to do. 


I was in the 
Lambs’ Club 
the other day. 
On the bulle- 
tin-board were 
posted the 
names of _ the 
members in 
active service. 
There were 
over two hun- 
dred of them. 
They were not 
all profession- 
als, but many 
of them were, 
and practicaliy 
all who were 
professionals, 
I noted, had 
risen, through 
service or com- 
petitive tests to 
positionsof 
rank. 

Alongside the 
lists of names 
were letters the 
boys had sent 
back from the 
front. “I had 
my baptism of 
fire night be- 
fore last,” wrote 
Captain Robert 
Gill, who 
proved so good 
a soldier during 
his Plattsburg 
training - period 
that they gave 
him a captaincy 
and sent him 
with the first 
contingent to 
France. “An or- 
der came to 
send several of- 


ficers. to the front line,” reads his letter; 
“so I decided that I should be one of 
them. A truck was sent to take us up so 
we would arrive after dark. I sat on the 
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Ruth Taylor, of the Follies, served an apprenticeship with William Fox, in which she was employed es an 


antidote for vampires. 
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seat with the driver, 
who assured me that he 
knew the way and that 
it was impossible to 
lose him in France. 
All of a sudden a barrier 
loomed up across the road. 
We pulled up, and I got 
out and investigated. As 
I did so, a French soldier 
jumped out of the woods 
and said in a low, excited 
voice: “The boche, the 
boche!’ pointing across 
the barrier. Machine-guns 
were popping; shells were 
falling; and why we were 
not seen by the boche I 
will never know. We 
were on the edge of No 
Man’s Land, and if the 
barrier had not been there, 
we would have sailed right 
across No Man’s Land and 
right into the arms of Mr. 
Boche. You know how 
long it takes a big truck 
to turn around on Eighth 
Street. Well, this road 
was about as wide as Mc- 
Dougall Alley, and in 
about the same condition 
when it is cut up. It 
seemed hours before we 
were turned round and 
headed the other way. 
Then we put on all the 
steam we had and beat it. 
It was only because it was 
dark and misty that the 
boche didn’t see us. If he 
had—oh, dear!” 


AND there is Fay Bain- 

ter. Lucky child, 
Fay! Determined to show 
Broadway that she could 
play a _ musical-comedy 
role as cleverly as she 
played the comedy and 
dramatic réles of “The 
Willow Tree” and “Arms 
and the Girl,” she gave 
up her vacation this year 
to sing and dance in “‘The 
Kiss Burglar,” assuming 


Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
Jill Gleason, a recent discovery of the Broadway beauty-experts. 
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the réle of the attractive burglee. Next 
season, however, she will be back in the 
drama. She is under a long-term con- 
tract to William Harris, Jr., and was only 
granted as a loan to the producers of the 
kiss play. 

Just back of her is Jill Gleason—and 
Jill came tumbling after, so to speak— 
another of the discoveries of the Broad- 
way beauty-experts. Her story, however, 
is rather conventional, and her start 
quite in line with the popular fiction 
written of such events. Jill was a pretty 
child, country-raised and convent-trained. 
Reasonable, therefore, that she should 
bring her fresh young sixteen-year-old 
beauty to Fifth Avenue and be promptly 
engaged as a model. She was displaying 
gowns in a fashionable shop on the Ave- 
nue when Harrison Fisher, artist and 
beauty scout, caught sight of her. First 
it was the grace of her walk that at- 
tracted him, and then the lines of her 
petite figure, and then her perfect assort- 
ment of features. The artist sent for her 
and offered her a position as model. For 
months she posed for him; then she de- 
cided to try for the stage. Her good looks 
and her style—and again the grace of her 
carriage, which caught the Ziegfeld eye 
just as she was about to leave his wait- 
ing-room—found her a place on the New 
Amsterdam Roof, which of course is no 
more than a way-station on the way to 
the “Follies.” 


UICK! See the Spanish beauty hur- 
rying toward the Astor! No, she is 
not really Spanish, but she is really 
clever. She is Evelyn Farris of the 
“Rock-a-Bye Baby” Company, and she 
probably has collected more money in the 
recent war-drives than any other one gir] 
in New York. We asked her the other 
day for the figures, and this is the table 
she gave us: 


peg ep ere $316,000 
Second Red Cross 
War Savings Stamps 
Miscellaneous, for Catholic, 
gian, Knights of Columbus, etc. . 


£439,080 


And she is still at it. Every Sunday 
night she volunteers in some capacity for 
a benefit. If she cannot act, she can 
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usher, and if she cannot do that, she can 
sell programs. 

Which one? The tall one? That’s 
Dolores. Surely you’ve heard of Dolores 
—Lucile’s favorite model and _ lady-in- 
waiting to a host of gown-buying queens. 
Dolores is still a model on occasion, 
when the gowns to be shown are out- 
rageously expensive and the prospective 
customers very fashionable and exceed- 
ingly fussy. But she is devoting most of 
her time to the stage. Just now she is 
appearing in both the “Follies” and the 
“Midnight Frolic,’ which cuts rather 
seriously into her evenings and eke her 
mornings, seeing that to preserve her 
model lines she must spend most of the 
day resting. Recently in a new tableau 
conceived and staged by Ben Ali Haggin, 
the artist, Dolores represented America, 
and a stunning representative she made. 

The other? That’s little Edna Hib- 
bard, of Milwaukee. At least, she was 
of Milwaukee when first she went on the 
stage, which was at the age of eight, to 
play the child-part in ‘Shore Acres,” 
with the local stock-company. Mother 
brought her home after that and sent her 
to school, but she went right back to the 
stage again the minute she was grown 
up. Just now she is Edna Hibbard of 
Broadway, N. Y., playing the heroine in 
“Rock-a-bye Baby,” and hoping she will 
never have to change her address again. 
For two years, declares Edna Hibbard, 
she did her bit playing the Madge Ken- 
nedy part in “Fair and Warmer” on the 
road, and all she had to keep up her 
spirits was the Selwyns’ promise that if 
she was a good girl they would give her 
her Broadway chance. They kept their 
word, and she has been a happy child this 
summer, even though a summer run cut 
her out of her vacation. 

The colored one is Bert Williams, and 
he probably is listening to another sub- 
marine story. Several times the come- 
dian has made up his mind to offer his 
services to Winthrop Ames’ Overseas’ 
Theater League. He is eager to do his 
part entertaining the boys back of the 
line in France. He is perfectly willing 
to give up the three months’ time nec- 
essary to the trip, and the two dollars a 
day remuneration means nothing to him, 
one way or the other. But invariably, 














Photograph copyrighted by Strauss-Peyton Studio, Kansas City 
Fay Bainter, who will return to the drama next season after a summer devoted to proving that she can sing 
and dance as well as act. 
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just as he is all set and ready to sign 
on the dotted line, some one tells him a 
new one about the submarines, and he 
changes his mind. He jest don’t lak them 
U-boats, nohow. Bert isn’t working just 
now. He was to be in the “Follies,” but 
when it came to the last rehearsals, the 
material and the songs that had been 
given him did not promise very well. 
Certain things were said about them with- 
in the comedian’s hearing, and by certain 
parties, which hurt his feelings. So he 
just naturally walked out and did not 
return. 

Not an unusual happening at a “Fol- 
lies” rehearsal, however. Everything is 
at sixes and sevens, not to mention thir- 
teens and fourteens, on these occasions, 
with everybody profanely declaring every- 
body else to be impossible. This year the 
best bit of burlesque in the entertain- 
ment, a scene in which Eddie Cantor 
takes the equilibrium test as a prospec- 
tive aviator, was not tried until the third 
night of the show because it had been 
voted unspeakably stupid by the powers. 
It was given a trial then only because 
Cantor, who was to play it, and Rennold 


Wolf, who had written the lines for it, 
to fit Gene Buck’s idea, concocted a con- 
spiracy by which Cantor’s vaudeville- 
agent threatened to take Cantor away 
from the troupe if he were not given a 
chance to play the aviator. So much for 
the judgment of show-men. 

And who is the mite of a person 
dressed up like a real lady? Is it? In- 
deed it is Mitzi—the Hajos being now 
officially deleted at the request of the 
office censor. Mitzi is just back from 
Boston, where she has been trying her 
next season’s musical play on what 
Jeeves Wodehouse would call the old 
beans of the Back Bay. In the new play 
she is an acrobat, “Head over Heels” 
being the title. And the story goes, as 
naturally it would go, with such an op- 
portunity, that she has gone in seriously 
for athletics and arnica since rehearsals 
began. I know nothing of the part, but 
from the pictures, the Mitzi costume: is 
quite eloquently simple. 

On and on flows the procession. There 
is no end to it—but there is an end to 
the traffic-policeman’s patience. And he 
just gave us an awful look! 
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Appreciation 
By George B. Staff 


SHE brought before him her new hat, 
A quaint creation broad of brim, 
With frills and fancy festoons.that , 
Were all unknown and strange to him. 


And though the trimmer’s wondrous skill 
Was something rare to marvel at, 

He never said a word until 

They came and handed him the bill, 
And then he raved about her hat. 
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Mrs. Tway, the mys- 
tery of w secret 
absences brought 
Naomi’s world tum- 


bling about her. 


Against 


the Winds 


A NEW NOVEL—THE STORY 
OF A GIRL WHOSE MOTHER 
WRECKED HER WORLD 


CHAPTER I! 





AOMI TWAY was twenty- 
three, and life had not yet 
i] put its imperious hand on her 
to test her. It had starved her spirit, 
but in a stagnation that did not help 
to self-understanding. 

On an April evening, six years ago, 
as she walked home from her work 
through the evening quiet of the slug- 
gish, Southern town, she had no faintest 
forewarning that the mystery we call 
Destiny had at last turned upon her an 
examining eye, before guiding her to the 
first acts that would lead her to strange 
paths, along which she would have to 
battle with teeth set against the winds 
of the world. 

Naomi was a well-known figure in 
Lanetown. Always gloved, always with 
a parasol in summer, and at all seasons 








 street-corners. 


with a book under her arm, she made 
this journey from her home to the flour- 
mill office where she did the typewrit- 
ing, and back again, six hundred and 
sixteen times a year. As she walked, she 
would dream of whatever she was read 
ing. To-day she was fretfully aware of 
all the monotonous incidentals along the 
way. 

Although April, the wet, heavy heat 
was July’s, and the first streets of ware- 
houses and distilleries showed negroes in 
exhausted sleep on doorsteps or lolling 
in old buggies or chewing straw on 
Following this came a 
neighborhood of trees with small de- 
tached houses where women’s muslin 
dresses stained the dusk of porches. 
Afterward she turned into Main Street, 
where the trolley-line started, and passed 
in turn the new Methodist church,— 
which remained half completed after six 
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Naomi Tway, who 
was forced “to battle 
with set teeth against 
the winds of the 


world.” 


By Kate Jordan 


Author of ‘’The 


Creeping Tides, 


“*Time, the Comedian,’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CAR 4K 


months because of a quarrel of the com- 
mittee on expense,—the red-brick bank, 
shaped like an old-fashioned inkstand, 
the lopsided frame post office, the one 
hotel and a line of shops. Narrow and 
poorer streets came after this, with neg- 
lected children, and negroes in abun- 
dance, until she reached the turning that 
would lead to Cherokee Lane on the very 
edge of the town, where her own home 
was, 

There was an empty field here, and a 
stile. It was the prettiest as well as 
the loneliest spot upon her way. Naomi 
stopped, and with her arms propped 
on the upper rail, looked rebelliously 
into the waning west. The heartache 
of discontent had been smoldering in her 
all day. Now she let it have its way 
with her, let its dark bitterness flood her 
soul, 

Novelists and poets wrote gloriously, 


FAY 


enviously of youth. Her greatest joy 
was devouring whatever reading she 
could find, and she knew this. Youth, 
the flowering time, they said, when the 
bitterest things faded swiftly, van- 
quished by that mere fact—youth! 

Dreamers! Foolish liars! She was 
young, and in this cruelly lucid moment 
she saw that she was suffering just be- 
cause of that. The best time of her life 
was barren. The burning, questing time 
of her life was flying. She ought to be 
out like.a hunter, trying to track down 
happiness! She ought to be out knocking 
at the many doors of life until some of 
them, or at least one, would open to 
her! 

Her thoughts swung to the men who 
all day had smoked and spat and argued 
in the flour-mill office. Two of them 
kept meat and grocery shops, and she 
knew her mother owed them money. An- 
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other was Joe Marsh, who did Lane- 

town’s plumbing, and another was Ar- 

thur Stone, who owned the one depart- 

ment-store ; when she was eighteen, each 

of these latter had tried to marry her 

and had received a resentful refusal. 
Early in the 

day she had 

seen the oo 


minister’s son 

go by. He was down on a visit from 
New York City, where he had become a 
surgeon. He had not looked in. Two 
years ago, when he had first come back 
from Germany, it had been different. 
While he was still a stranger, she had 
seen his look raking the window for a 
sight of her. 

After she made his acquaintance at 
church, he had come to her home and 
had met her mother. That changed 
everything. She knew he had felt sorry 
for her, but also that he had put her on 
the off side of some dividing line. 

One day, his breath smelling of drink, 
he had found her alone in the office and 
after some nervous compliments, had 
asked her to go to New York with him 
on a holiday—saying that ‘‘no one would 
ever know.” While suggesting this he 
had brutally seized her to kiss her, and 
she had brought her hard little fist down 
on his eyeglassed nose so that it spurted 
blood. The victory had been a dismal 
one, for she could have cared about the 
minister's son, who had gone through 
college, dressed well, had a charming 
voice and pronounced been like bean in 
a way she thought fascinatingly different 
and informed. 

And to-day he had not looked in. 
Well, she hated him now. She had 
heard, too, of his marriage. It was not 


The man was running in long, light bounds. Naomi 
even heard the gush of his breath. 


that she wanted him; it was that in this 
review of her opportunities the minis- 
ter’s son represented one of the failures 
of her life. 

There was no one else. 
nothing—any where. 

At the last corner she came to a stand- 
still. Gerty Adams, with her two chil- 
dren hanging to her, and lugging a huge 
basket of freshly laundered clothes, was 
approaching. At the sight Naomi's 
heart softened. It was a month since 
she had seen her. Poor Gerty! 

Lanetown regarded Gerty Adams as a 
municipal affliction, something to be en- 
dured and left at liberty because there 
was no legal measure that exactly met 
her case. She was not married; yet 
both these children, with different 
fathers, were hers. Her people had 
been poor and respected folk who had 
given Gerty almost no schooling and a 
thorough religious drilling. In spite of 
the latter, when after being orphaned, 
she had worked out as a seamstress, she 
had wavered into the ways of error, 
from sheer amiability and weakness, and 
had made no effort to hide or evade the 
results. 

As she came close, Naomi’s eyes, as 
often before, wandered over her in futile 
pity—the chinless face, the vapid kind- 
liness of the pale eyes, the rooted depre- 


There was 




























cation of her air as she came along keep- 
ing close to the palings, her hands with 
crinkled flesh and corded veins clutching 
the huge basket. From the start Nature 
had marked her as a victim. 

In the days before Gerty had lost 
caste, when she was a fluttering, amiable 
creature in the first twenties, she had 
been Naomi’s Sunday-school teacher. 
‘That situation had crashed ten years ago, 
for her elder child was past nine. Now 
a tolerated eyesore, she was employed as 
laundress by the most charitable, be- 
cause of her respectable beginnings in 
life. 

Naomi’s mother was not one of those 
who pitied. She had wiped Gerty out 
vindictively, had forbidden Naomi even 
to nod to the “hussy”—a command that 
had always been ignored. Naomi could 
no more have added one atom to the in- 
tolerable burden of Gerty’s life than she 
could have tortured an animal. More- 
over she did not think her wicked, only 
piteous and foolish. 

“Drop the basket a minute, Gerty,” 
she cried. 

The woman obeyed, light creeping 
into her whitish-blue eyes. Her children, 
as if aware of their shame, always hid 
in her skirts. They clung to her now, 
peering out at Naomi. 

“How are you this long time, Na- 
omi?” Gerty asked with her feeble 
smile. 

“All right. Say, Gerty,” Naomi went 
on with vigor, “can’t you get Sally Lee’s 
boy to help you any more? You've been 
so good to that nigger.” 

“The clothes aint heavy, Naomi. If 
it wasn’t for the pain in my side, I’d be 
all right.” She slowly passed a coarse, 
clean handkerchief over her face, which 
was wasted from standing above steam- 
ing suds and blazing irons. 


“ATO,” Naomi was thinking, who had 
lately read something of Lombroso 
on physiognomy, “she hasn’t a vestige of 
chin. Her underlip goes right down 
into her neck. The poor thing is lacking. 
Everyone should help her. But of course 
Mamma wont see it that way.” 
“The children are keeping well, I 
see, Gerty.” 
Gerty pulled the little girls from her 
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skirts, looking at them with a miserable 
adoration. She wiped each peaked face 
tenderly. 

“Ophelia’s eyes stay weak, but Mari- 
gold never has a sick hour. Say ‘How 
do you do?’ to Miss Tway.” As they 
muttered and drew back again, Gerty 
smiled. ‘You see, they got on the little 
aprons sent from the Sewing Guild. 
Oh, I know I got you to thank for that, 
Naomi! You're just as lovely as you 
look. You're the prettiest girl in Lane- 
town—but that’s not saying so much! 
And you—well, you are beautiful, Na- 
omi!”’ 


HE praise brought a feeling of full- 

ness to Naomi’s heart. She sparkled 
back as a flower that has been dusty 
does after a dash of rain. 

“You always say such nice things to 
me, Gerty. Reckon that’s why I like 
you so much,” she laughed; then. she 
shot her head forward and_ looked 
sharply at the basket. “That’s Mrs. 
Morgan’s striped skirt! You’re mean- 
ing to lug that basket a mile on a fierce 
day like this? Here, you! Take the 
trolley. Nice ride for you and the chil- 
dren !”” 

“Oh, no, Naomi. You got enough to 
do with your money—” 

“Now, don’t begin arguing. Here’s 
the car.” She caught one of the han- 
dles of the basket. “Come on. If we 
run, we'll get it!” 

As the quartet rushed for the corner, 
the children shouting, the trolley-man 
pulled up and waited. The conductor 
came off the car to gather in Gerty and 
her basket and her children, after the 
gracious fashion of car-conductors in 
the smaller towns. Gerty waved her 
hand, and her fluty call followed Naomi 
as she backed to the sidewalk : 

“Thanks ever so much, 
You’re just too—” 

They were gone. Naomi turned the 
corner, her fingers stealing questioningly 
along her cheeks and down along her 
strong soft throat. 

“Well, I’ve got a chin, anyway—a 
fierce little one that sticks up. That’s 
something !”” 

With that thought, the fighting-in- 
stinct quivered through her. 


Naomi! 

























CHAPTER II 


RS. TWAY’S small and very old 

cottage on Cherokee Lane tilted 

on its worn foundation to one 
side, while its minor parts, like the gal- 
lery and the steps, tilted in the opposing 
direction. For years weather had had 
its way with the house without any sav- 
ing covering of fresh paint to soften the 
scars. The garden had a meager show- 
ing of flowers and grass, an abundance 
of weeds and some refuse. Either as a 
massed: impression or in detail, it was a 
dreary spot. 

Naomi swung up the steps, which she 
felt sink and then rise under her vigor- 
ous young tread, and gave a shiver to her 
shoulders as the smell of boiled onions 
and meat floated to her through the 
open door. It was like her mother to 
have hot beef stew on such a day in- 
stead of something delicate and cold. 
Would there be iced tea, for instance? 
Probably not. Though the exhausting 
hunger of hot weather was nipping at 
her, she felt a qualm at thought of the 
food she was soon to face. 

“Don’t go up!” Mrs. Tway bawled 
from the kitchen. 

“To wash my hands—” 
“Wash them here! 
ready. Come on in and git 

ter!” 

Naomi put hat, parasol and book on 
a chair in the hall and passed through 
the sitting-room, which was also used 
as dining-room, into the kitchen. 

“Glad you got here at last, for I want 
the table for a little game of hearts to- 
night,” Mrs. Tway said contentedly, as 
with her loose, opulent gait she carried 
the smoking dish to the table. She 
looked fondly at Naomi, noted her pal- 
lor and kissed her. “Hot, aint it?” 

“Awful,” said Naomi, wiping 
hands on her handkerchief. 

She sat down and stared at her mother 
through the steam of the stew. 

Mrs. Tway was at her worst to-night. 
Her hair, which had not been combed 
since the morning, was a black, silver- 
flecked mop dragged back in some 
spots, baggy in others. Her once comely 
face, with globular annexes of flesh— 
one of them a huge puff under her chin, 


Everythin’s 
the but- 


her 
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which seemed a ledge for the super- 
structure of her smal] features—was a 
sullen red, and greasy. -Her flabbiness 
was unrestrained by the soiled cotton 
kimono fastened across her bosom with 
a hairpin. The rancidity of the ha- 
bitually unbathed floated from her. 

.And the room in which they sat! 
While her mother ladled the stew, Na- 
omi looked heavily about. The curtains 
on the three windows were dirty, and 
at different angles all were crooked. 
Disorder was everywhere in a fantastic 
perfection that could only have been the 
result of a perverse sense that spelled 
direction backward, saw blue as red and 
red as blue. Not one, or two, or twenty 
changes could have given the place san- 
ity. ‘To do this every trashy inanity 
in the form of oleograph and chromo 
would have had to be taken with the 
heat-crackled paper from the walls, the 
dirty carpet scraped from the _ floor, 
every broken and ugly bit of furniture 
swept from the room. 

Naomi’s thoughts at the stile surged 
over her again. Hopelessness hardened 
into the appalling. A mist from her 
heart got no farther than her throat, 
and choked her. Her mother studied 
her, frowning. 

“Why don’t you eat your supper?” 

“Feel sick.” She dropped forward in 
the chair, a wild yearning in her long 
gaze. “Oh, Mamma!” she quavered re- 
proachfully. 

“Well, what is it now?” Mrs, Tway’s 
eyes grew smaller and a trifle crossed. 

“T can’t stand things this way much 
longer. If you don’t help me, Mamma, 
I don’t know what will happen. I 
thought it all out to-day, and—I can't 
go on this way.” 

Conscious guilt touched Mrs. Tway 
lightly as she repinned her hair. Yet 
her tone was insolent: 

“What way?” 

“You know very well! Only a few 
weeks ago you promised me that you’d 
begin to keep yourself nicer and get 
Pansy Ann to give the house a right 
good cleaning once a week.” She broke 
off with a fierce little breath through 
her teeth. “You didn’t do it. You 
don’t care. You even get furious when 
I try to clean up this mess, nights. Look 








what 1 come home to! 


Oh, why don’t you try to 
be like other girls’ moth- 


ers? Nobody calls on you 

now except women like 

Mrs. ~Nashby and Mrs. 

Fletcher. They’re both com- 

mon, and one of them’s 

a drunkard. I don’t 

like to see my 

mother make 

chums of such 

no - account 

people. You 

usedn’t to 

be like this. 

You had a good-enough education—you 
used to talk properly. Now you don’t. 
You used to be nice-looking, and you 
could be still. 

“People would admire you if you'd 
only try to be at your best the way you 
used to be when Papa was alive. You're 
always talking poverty, but you have as 
much as plenty in this town who have 
pretty homes that they keep clean. You 
have the thirty-five a month from the 
trust Papa left you for life and my 
twenty; and you own this house, such 


Naomi meant 
him to. know 
that she was 


To him- 
self he was thinking: 
“Sweet as a pink! 
Wonder how she 

looks in daylight,” 


as it is, so you have 
no rent. There’s no 
excuse. Oh, why don’t you help 
me, Mamma? What’s a girl to 
do if she’s ashamed to ask people 
to her home and see her mother? 
She can’t make any nice friends. 
I’m queered already in Lane- 
town!” She left the table and 
stood twisting her hands. Her 
voice grew faint. “I feel as 
if—I’d go crazy.” 
“T think you're crazy 
now,” said Mrs. Tway 
with mild resignation, , 
airily adjusting the hair- 
pin and beginning to 
eat. “I haven’t the 
time nor the money 
to be stylish enough 
to suit you.” 


4 


“That’s not it, and you 
know it isn’t.’ Naomi had wheeled 
wildly in the doorway. Her lowered 
tone and heavy gaze held curbed storm. 
“You have the time and the money to— 
bathe!” 

“Oh, come, eat your supper,” Mrs. 
Tway said in the voice of one who 
soothes a lunatic. “I made dumplings 
a-purpose. Come on.”- 

“No,” Naomi muttered with a sound 


of agony. 
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She stumbled out, caught up her 
things in the hall and with sagging step 
went up to her own room. 

This little place, about ten feet 
square, Was sanctuary, refuge. It was 
as clean as her two passionate hands 
could make it. Late at night, and tired 
from her work, she would scrub the floor 
and polish the windows. She hated its 
basic part—the musiard-colored ingrain 
carpet, patchwork quilt, maroon wall- 
paper with a pattern of brainlike con- 
volutions. She always tried to see only 
the shelves of books, the apple-green 
dimity at the windows, the neat desk 
and bureau-top, the framed pictures cut 
from magazines, the flower-pots on the 
sills. Her pictures meant most to her. 
Almost all were scenes of New York. 
She had written titles under them: 
“New York in the Grip of a Blizzard,” 
“Madison Square in a Spring Twilight,” 
“Easter on Fifth Avenue.” These gave 
wings to her spirit. 

Trembling hard, Naomi closed the 
door. The things she carried sagged 
from her loose hold as she dropped face 
downward on the bed. Yet only a few 
heart-grinding moments had passed when 
as sharply she sat up, her teeth set. Was 
this the best she could do? What of all 
her resolves? Constantly she told her- 
self that she would ignore what she 
could not remedy, and to-night she had 
failed as she always did when ugliness 
cut in too deeply. She must begin 
again, try again. Thoughts such as she 
had had all day were useless. She had 
to live. Somehow she must struggle on. 

The romance in her obstinately re- 
vived. Hope would ultimately depart 
from Naomi when life ceased to be an 
adventure. Just now she saw herself as 
a thwarted struggler; yet some glorious 
thing might change this in a single 
hour! What of fate, that fixed belief 
of Eastern people, of which—in ‘The 
Garden of Allah’—she had just read? 
“What is to be, will be!” Not all those 
who sought fortune found it. Instead 
it often came surprisingly into the most 
barren life, as it might come into hers. 
Yes, here in Lanetown, some unexpected 
happiness might appear for her as 
manna fell in the desert. No one could 
tell. ‘‘What is to be, will be!” 
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As thought drifted into this familiar 
groove, her face grew tender. After a 
plentiful use of the pitcher of cold wa- 
ter she felt brave. When she took out 
her new hat and looked in the mirror, 
she smiled. With its curiously bent 
brim of rough straw weighed down 
into a point by one huge pink rose, 
Naomi thought it such a hat as Cedia 
might have worn in the forest of Arden. 
As her fingers quivered around its brim, 
she gazed dreamily at herself. 

Though not more than middle height, 
she was so vibrantly slender, that she 
gave the impression of tall, swaying 
grace. An eager, ardent air that would 
ripple over her unexpectedly as if sud- 
den light had roused her, told of nerves 
tensely strung. 

She had started life with nothing of 
striking beauty but her long, thickly 
lashed eyes, a vague, dark blue in color. 
In childhood her hair had been an ugly 
fox-red with the dead-white skin and 
spatter of freckles that usually accom- 
pany it. Then she had not minded, but 
in the early teens she had often gone pas- 
sionately on her knees and prayed God 
to change this rufous hair and the de- 
tested cinnamon spots. Believing in 
works as well as faith, she had often 
soaked her head in strong solutions of 
soda, and her skin as much in lemon 
juice as in tears. 

Behold! It seemed that labor and 
prayer, together with mysterious natural 
forces after maturity, changed her two 
agonies into glories. Her head took ona 
crown of curling floss like lighted 
bronze; the freckles, through her fair- 
ness, seemed flecks of bran deep down in 
milk, and at night did not show at all. 
At first sight of Naomi her minor good 
points were missed in the capturing at- 
tention of three notes—her glorious 
thatch, her sea-blue eyes and her milky 
skin. 

The picture in the mirror was com- 
forting. 


CHAPTER III 


ND further comfort came when 
hunger drove her downstairs to 
try to eat. She found her 
mother wearing a gown which, while far 
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from fresh, was much better than the 
discarded kimono. She had also given 
her hair a hasty combing, and talcum 
powder showed refreshingly in the 
creases of her neck. 

Her look at Naomi was so like 
that of a child who waits dubiously for 
commendation, that a startled wonder 
and pity pulled at the girl’s heart. The 
thought struck at her, baffling her, as it 
had years before, that this mother, who 
from simply following her natural bent 
was an offense and a stumbling-block, 
yet loved her. Removed from compre- 
hension of each other, the ancient 
mother-love was as a tree that—though 
barren of all fruit to beautify or nourish 
—stretched at times a branch over the 
gulf between them. 

A musing smile showed in Naomi’s 
cloudy eyes. She went to her mother 
and put her arms about her bulk tightly, 
as a small girl hugs a post. 

“So little makes you 
Mamma,” she said gently. 
for doing this for me.” 

A skulking light went over Mrs. 
I'way’s face like a flame flickering up 
from a pit; with tenderness there was a 
hardened exultation. 

“Some day,” she said in a boding, 
shut-in tone, “you'll get your surprise. 
You'll find out what your mother has 
done for you, looked after your comfort, 
didn’t spare herself! All for you! Yes, 
you'll know this—after I’m gone.” 

She would have shrugged from Na- 
omi’s hands, bat they grasped her 
sharply. 

“You say something like this every 
little while,” Naomi said, fear in the 
tone. ‘What surprise can you be pre- 
paring for me to come after your death? 
Is this true? Or are you making it up?” 

Under her puzzled eyes, which were 
trying to see through the wall between 
them, Mrs. Tway fluttered like one who 
had been overbold. She gave a dis- 
missing chuckle and jerked herself free. 

“Maybe I am making it all up, like a 
story,” she smiled, turning aside. ‘Now, 
you'll find your supper kept hot in the 
kitchen, honey. I got to have this table 
for my game.” She looked with open 
relief at the hat Naomi carried. ‘“Goin’ 
to Susy McClintock’s?” 


look nice, 
“Thank you 


“Yes, I said I would.” And Naomi 
passed into the other room. 

Her look was still puzzled. After 
closing the door, she stood at a little dis- 
tance gazing at it and thinking. Surely 
her mother’s ambiguous prophecy had 
been spoken with intention. It must 
mean something. Not six months be- 
fore, in almost identical words, she had 
spoken of some good fortune that was 
to come after her death. 

And as Naomi stood there, listening 
to a lazy humming from the other room, 
she knew that she believed the mys- 
terious words. were pointing to the one 
incomprehensible thing in her life—her 
mother’s unexplained absences from 
Lanetown. These had occurred at in- 
tervals since Naomi was twenty-one. 
About six times in the two years Mrs. 
Tway had made labored efforts to look 
and dress like a normally nice being. 
She would accomplish a_ superficial 
cleanliness, gasp herself into an old cor- 
set and into the street clothes of some 
previous year. She would leave the 
house in the morning after Naomi had 
left for her work, and be gone several 
days. She would return, throw the cor 
set into the clothes-closet, pull off a row 
of hard, dry hair-puffs and take up the 
day’s routine as if she had been around 
the corner. 

At first Naomi had angrily insisted 
upon an explanation. She got none. 
At last her mother silenced her by one 
clearly spoken phrase and a long, dark 
look. “I go to see a relative—no mat- 
ter where or who or why. Don’t ask me 
any more. I’ll just tell you this—you 
wouldn’t like him!” 

Illumination shook Naomi: “Some 
one in—prison? Or insane? Some one 
related to me—in prison?” she whis- 
pered. 

Mrs. Tway, her face a blank, had 
slowly swept from the room. Naomi re- 
mained where she was, frowning at the 
air. Another ugliness. Pain, even— 
shame! She felt sick and cold. After 
that her mother had departed and re- 
turned, untroubled by a question. 

Hunger routed further consideration 
of the puzzle. To look about the kitchen 
made her sigh in disgust. She hardened 
herself, tidied one end of the long, clut- 





er 


Barefooted, Naomi crept halfway down the stairs. She could see the kitchen stove going like a furnace, and the wash-boiler 
singing on the red lids. The huge family tub was set out. And towels were slung over Mrs. Tway’s shoulder. 
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tered table and began to ladle some of 
the cooling meat from the pot to a 
plate. 

There was no lingering. In ten 
minutes she was vigorously at work upon 
the heap of unwashed dishes over which 
a net of flies hummed; and while her 
hands flew, the scraping of chairs be- 
yond the closed doors told her the ex- 
pected visitors had arrived. 


RS. ‘rWAY greeted her guests 

purringly. Mrs. Nashby was hag- 
gard, with the filmy eyes of the steady 
tippler. Mrs. Fletcher was younger, a 
plump, gentle blonde. Both were in 
kimonos and fairly clean. 

“My, I’m glad to see you-all, I must 
say. Sit right down.” Mrs. Tway laid 
a warning finger on her lips. ‘“Naomi’s 
in the kitchen,” she whispered. ‘‘She’ll 
go to Miss Susy’s in a few minutes to 
see the New York magazines that always 
get there ’bout this time of the month. 
I got a drink all ready for you, Maud 
Nashby, soon’s she goes.” : 

Mrs. Tway never drank, and except 
when with Mrs. Nashby, who had this 
weakness, was considered a stanch foe 
of alcohol. Her own weakness was for 
the cheap American cigarette, of which 
she consumed twenty daily in a dull, 
steady way, as if soberly performing a 
duty, and which she defended as a 
remedy for catarrh. 

With the crackle of a match for her 
first cigarette, she leaned far over the 
table and beckoned until the three heads 
were Close together. 

“Hear her in there, clearing up to 
beat the band? I’m criticized if I leave 
the dishes lie around a few minutes.” 

“Well, she’s such a pretty girl, Belle,” 
Mrs. Fletcher said warmly, “you ought 
to s‘and anything like that. If she was 
my daughter, I’d be so proud I’d love 
her to death.” 

“And so I do love her to death. 
Why,” she murmured meaningly, as the 
earlier, hidden thought showed its dark 
brilliance, ‘‘no one knows what I’m do- 
ing for that girl’s sake!” She gave a 
pouting, regretful sigh. “ ’Cep’ that she 
takes after me in being crazy about 
reading stories, she’s not a bit like me— 


7 1? 


her father to the marrow! 
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“Picture of him, too, Belle,” Mrs. 
Nashby nodded. “Thin and light-footed 
like him. And I always knew his red 
hair a square away.” 

“Lord—after Joel died, it was a real 
relief to lie around, and go out ’thout 
thinking if I had every hook fastened 
and every button on my shoes!” 

Mrs. way crouched closer to them 
in laughing mockery. ‘She’s just like 
him the way she scrubs herself, too. Al- 
ways taking baths—always got her red 
head stuck in soapsuds. That was Joel 
Tway. Why, the man nearly tore the 
skin off of himself! And as for fresh 
air—when that Naomi was only sixteen, 
she up and told me she wouldn’t sleep 
in the room with me, had to have one 
all to herself. Wisht you could feel the 
drafts, fit to kill a horse, blowin’ through 
it. An’ I wisht you could see her, no 
matter how tired she is, washing and 
ironing old ribbons and running them 
in her underwear. ‘My goodness,’ I says 
to her once, ‘who on earth sees them?’ 
She looked me straight in the eye and 
says: ‘J do.’” 

They heard the door leading out from 
the kitchen close. 

“She’s gone!” Mrs. Tway gave a look 
from the window, then gurgled cheer- 
fully as she brought Mrs. Nashby’s 
whisky from a secret spot in the closet. 
“Now shuffle and cut for deal.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THEY forgot Naomi, yet not more 
promptly than she forgot them. 
In the rising moonlight, among 
the bough-shadows that made a dancing 
filigree on the brick pavements, she 
walked slowly, ‘péace gradually filling 
her. When the McClintock house came 
into view, a solid content warmed her. 
Here she was loved, understood. Here 
she had gained full knowledge of how 
delightful an orderly, clean home could 
be. The house was almost as poor as 
her own, in a neighborhood as humble, 
but from the front gate, with its arch 
of roses, to the vine draping the dormer 
windows, there was the difference that 
marks native good taste and the total 

lack of it. 
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Golden light from a pumpkin-shaped 
lantern flooded the porch and gallery. 
An air from “La Bohéme” came plain- 
tively from a subdued phonograph. ‘The 
garden patch in the nearer darkness was 
a wonder of sweet scents. And Susy 
McClintock, a white figure, came down 
through the shadows, peering under her 
hand. 

Susy was forty-two, clean-cut, gray- 
haired, with a humorous, intellectual 
face. Her charm for Naomi lay in her 
difference to the untraveled and _ nar- 
row-visioned people who made up Lane- 
town. For ten years Susy had been 
buyer for a New York millinery estab- 
lishment on Fifth Avenue, had crossed 
the ocean many times, spoke French and 
Spanish, and talked of Paris, London 
and Rome as if they were near-by towns. 
The mere words as they left her tongue 
would entrance Naomi, who had never 
seen the sea or a ship or a mountain, 
and whose craving to know life spent 
itself in a fury of reading. 

The business strain had _ injured 
Susy’s heart and nerves. She had lost 
her health at about the time a good 
part of her savings had been wiped out 
in unwise investments. On what was 
left of both she had retired to her home 
town to drone away the rest of her life 
with books, music and her memories. 
After four years she had shed invalid- 
ism. Rest and the drug of peace had 
made her young again. 

Under the arch of roses, Naomi kissed 
her in a yearning half merry, half 
fierce. 

“At last I’m here!” She kept her 
face pressed against Susy’s neck. ‘Oh, 
how sweet you smell! What is it?” 

“T bought a lot of orris-root in lumps 
and ground some up to-day. When it’s 
fresh, it gives out the real violet per- 
fume as nothing else does.” 

With their arms locked, they went up 
the garden path. Naomi sank into the 
hammock, and Susy drew up a rocker 
to her side. 

“Three days since you’ve been here,” 
said Susy. “Anything happened ?” 

“Happened?” Naomi gave a delicate 
snort of laughing amazement. ‘Are you 
mad? If anything happened in Lane- 
town, they’d call out the fire-company. 
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No, indeed! I’ve been making over my 
polka-dot foulard and reading myself 
to sleep.” 

“* ‘Septimus ?’ ” 

“Oh, no. I finished that last week. 
What depths that funny Septimus had 
in him! But can you imagine him being 
understood down here, Susy? ‘They'd 
have sent him to the insane asylum. It 
was:‘Trilby ;’ I was reading it for about 
the third time.” 

“That never dies,’”’ smiled Susy. 

“Never—though I read all of my 
favorites over and over.” She sat for- 
ward and flung out her arms with an 
infinite longing. “Oh, Susy, to think 
you’ve seen it all—that queer part of 
Paris, those little cafés and studios, the 
artists everywhere! Oh, I want to see 
it. I long to go. Oh, do you think I 
will some day? Susy, do you think I 
ever will?” 

“Wish for it hard enough, and you 
will.” 

“Wish ?”? Naomi echoed, drawing her 
fine brows down into a passionate frown. 
“I’m worn to a bone—wishing. Oh,” 
she dreamed on, “what fun they all had 
—and so interesting !” 


HEY began to talk of characters in 

fiction as if they were living crea- 
tures—a habit of lonely, imaginative 
people everywhere. 

And as they dreamed aloud together, 
Susy watched Naomi. She felt her 
charm more at one time than another. 
As she studied the pale face, the cloudy 
eyes, the warm mouth unyouthfully 
patient, it struck her with peculiar 
pathos to-night. 

“See here, dear,” she said, slipping 
her hand around the bare, drooping 
wrist, “I wish you’d borrow some money 
from me and do what I want!” 

Naomi roused and gave an ironic yet 
loving laugh. “Oh, Susy—is it the same 
old song?” 

“The very same, that I’ve told you 
over and over. You must get out of 
Lanetown. This place is your enemy, 
plundering you of youth and courage. 
We must find some way for you to get 
to New York. You know I’d be only 
too glad to give you a letter to the firms 
I was with there.” 
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Naomi slowly shook her head, her 
bleak stare on the dark garden. 

“You must get over that idea of not 
leaving your mother,’’ Susy said tartly. 
‘In what just way does she count at 
all? Your sense of duty is abnormal.” 

“It isn’t duty. Mamma doesn’t count 
through love. How could she? I 
reckon I'd really begin to live if I could 
get away, as you say. ‘But’’—she gave 
a wondering sigh—‘don’t you remember 
when I tried to win her over to my going 
to Canada with the Bements? Just the 
idea sent her to bed for a week. She 
says 1’m all she has, and she says she 
loves me.” 

“I don’t believe in that drinking up 
of another’s life and calling it love. 
Love gives!’ Susy’s anger turned to flat 
surprise. ‘‘How can you stay on in that 
dirty house with your mother as she is?” 
She paused and bit her lip. ‘Well, I 
wont describe Mrs. Tway any further, 
as I might. She’s your mother.” 

Naomi leaned over, her eyes shining 
hard from tearless pain, and took Susy 
by the shoulders. 

“You've said it, Susy. She’s my 
mother. I’m not responsible for her. 
That idea has gone out. I’m only re- 
sponsible for myself. Yet she reflects on 
me,” Naomi cried passionately, ‘‘just 
because she is my . mother—because, 
strange as it is, I’m her flesh and blood!” 

She stood up, frowning in a helpless 
way. 

“There’s another thing. I get a feel- 
ing that I keep her from something— 
from something—horrid—that might be 
possible to her. It goes through me 
sometimes that she was born wrong, 
twisted somehow. If she does the best 
she can, for my sake, I’ve got to see her 
through.” 


CLOCK in the house struck ten, 
and Naomi put on her hat. Susy 
remained silent, rocking and frowning. 
“Naomi,” she said after a moment, 
“has your mother gone off on one of her 
queer trips, since I saw you?” 
“No. It’s nearly three months since 
the last time.” 
“Aren’t you ever going to find out 
what that thing means? In your place, 
I couldn’t rest.” 
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The inquietude that Naomi’s eyes had 
shown while facing the same thought 
hours before in the kitchen returned. 

“Follow her secretly. You could do 
it,” Susy said urgently. 

“I’ve often thought I would. Yet 
what good would it do me, being sure 
that she goes to see a—prisoner—or 
some one insane?” she said with a dull 
distaste. 

“You still think it’s that?” 

“She didn’t deny it.” 

“Oh, but she’s such a liar,” Susy 
sighed frankly. 

“I can’t think of anything she’d hide 
this way except a family disgrace,” 
Naomi said, while thinking sharply. 
Her mother’s words about ultimate pros- 
perity recurred to her and prompted her 
next words: “I have an idea that who- 
ever it is has some money that she’ll in- 
herit. She talks of my being well off 
after her death.” 

“She’s a mystery,” Susy sighed. {x- 
asperating, implacable—and a mystery.” 

She went with Naomi to the gate. As 
she watched her down the street change 
gradually into a distant splash of flut- 
tering whiteness, her thoughts on Mrs. 
Tway were bitter. 

“Some one ought to write about the 
tragedy of dirt—clogged pores and fes- 
tering homes. To those of fastidious 
senses there’s no more unbearable suf- 
fering upon earth!” 

She looked fiercely from earth to sky, 
her heart quivering for Naomi. 

“If she could break away! If only 
something would shrivel that awful tie!” 

She went slowly back, blew out the 
lantern-light, and went in. 


“ 


CHAPTER V 


HE moon was high in the clear 

sky. Naomi took the longest way 

home through the wan splendor, 
through the deep silence of the sleeping 
suburb, and walked herself into a sooth- 
ing sort of trance. 

On a bridge above a stream that was 
called a river by the inland town she 
stopped to watch the changes of light 
on the heaving water. Nothing else 
stirred. 
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The solemnity became forbidding, 
and slowly the fact that she was soon to 
move, a solitary speck through the 
whiteness. gave the moon a traitorous 
touch as if it were about to disclose her 
to an enemy. It was then that cold 
caution crisped her nerves. She found 
herself remembering that in Lane- 
town it was not considered a safe 
thing for women to be out 
alone after church-time, and it 
must be nearly eleven. On the 
heels of this thought a heavy 
step sounded behind her 
from the shadow of trees 
a short distance beyond 
the bridge, and almost 
immediately it began 
to keep time to the 
rich crooning of a 
negro. 

That icy horror 
that in the beat of 
a second women of 
the South can know 
made her tense. She 
lunged forward, al- 
most running, yet 
was careful to ap- 
pear to walk. The 
song came to.a 
sharp stop.on an 
ascending note, suggest- 
ing the singer’s sud- 
denly interested at- 
tention, and the 
steps came faster. 

To her now flaming 

imagination they 

were hurrying with 
purpose. 

The houses were de- . 

tached. Sometimes she 
found shelter in the 
shadow of one; the 
next moment she was in the open again, 
in the betraying glory. And the foot- 
steps were nearer now, harder, quicker 
yes, surely, surely they were quicker! 
' With each breath a convulsion closed 
her throat. As she listened, her lids 
seemed held up by nails, and memory 
of crimes done in these familiar streets 
came to her—a lashing throng of horrid 
images that whipped her on. Still she 
appeared to walk. 


“Caton’s Crossing! One way!” 
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She had reached a fenced-in street of 
empty lots, the nearest building a half- 
square away, when every trace of hope- 
ful doubt departed. The man was dis- 
tinctly running in long, light, cautious 

bounds. In the deep stillness 
Naomi even heard the gush of 
his breath. 

She tried to send out a 
shriek. Terror strangled it 
to a husky breath as she flew 
crosswise toward the dis- 
tant house. Still mute she 
went on, headlong now, 
without sense of direction. 
When she struck with 
violence against some 
one approaching her 
around a corner, she 
managed a thin screech. 
One look told her 
the face above her 
was white. That was 
enough. She wilted to 
her knees, clutching a 
coat-sleeve in a delirium 
of relief.. She could not 
speak at first. Her lungs 
were raw. She gave a 
look back. Only empty 

radiance. No sound. 
“Gone!” This came 
feebly. ‘“He’s gone!” 
she screamed brokenly. 
Then she swung to rest 
against a tree and wiped 
her wet face. “Oh, 
dear,” she sighed. “Oh, 


> 


goodness ! 


About a half- 
hour later 
Mrs. Tway 
arrived at the 
railway station, 


Naomi plainly 
heard her words: 


HE man she _ had 
fallen against had 
laid two bulky - suit- 
cases on the ground and 
was studying her with a 
kindly interest. He was about thirty, :a 
thick-set, shortish figure, his face round, 
innocent and pleasant. She had never 
seen him before. 
“Pretty badly scared,” he said, com- 
ing close to her. “Anything I can do?” 
Pain still came with her breath, and 
she kept her hand pressed to her side. 
“T was—frightened. It’s so late! 
Foolish to be out here alone—danger- 
ous sometimes—”’ 
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“I see,” he murmured, adding with 
hatred: “‘Wretehes !” 

“Perhaps the man was only making 
believe to run after me. They do that 
sometimes. They think it a joke.” 

“T see,” he said again, 

As she came from the shelter of the 
tree, he spoke briskly: 

“Maybe you can tell me something. 
My first time in Lanetown—just in on a 
late train and dog tired. There wasn’t 
a wheel to be seen anywhere near the 
station. A man told me how to get to 
the hotel, but I guess I missed a turn.” 

“You passed the street it’s on, about 
four squares down. I’m going that 
way.” 

“Fine—though I’d have seen you 
home, anyway. You be my guide, and 
I'll be your guardian.” As he picked 
up the suit-cases, he gave a pleasant 
chuckle. 

They walked side by side, yet a good 
two feet apart. Her composure back, 
Naomi began to speculate about him. 
She turned on him the dissecting gaze of 
the girl, still free, who waits for her 
mate and to whose seeking instinct every 
new man looms, however briefly, as a 
possibility. Naomi’s eyes for all their 
depth and blueness were in such mo- 
ments cool, balanced and critical. 

This stranger failed in nearly all the 
physical points that allured her—he was 
short, bulky and had a face wholly with- 
out subtlety. And surely he was a 
traveling man—a “drummer’’—not one 
of the callings in the catalogue of what 
she thought romantic. She had a feel- 
ing, too, that he was not what she called 
interesting—that he would not say any- 
thing to enchant her. 

Yet she was aware that, even coming 
off a train, he had a soap-and-water 
bloom about him and was smartly 
dressed in gray flannel, with a new 
Panama hat pulled down in a point, and 
shining, darkly russet shoes. He was a 
Northerner, his decided and clear voice 
stimulating after the slurring softness of 
the home utterance. Besides these favor- 
able points, she felt—as did all who met 
him from the first moment—a flood of 
generous, buoyant amiability pour from 
him that was as cheering as a fire in 
winter, 
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“This is a very slow little town,” he 
said after a long pause, during which 
both had awkwardly listened to the slur 
of their feet on the bricks. “Yet I’ve 
often heard that people are happier in 
a place like this than in New York. 
Can’t see it myself.” 

“You're from New York?” 

“Yes. I represent an A 1 New York 
wholesale house—jewelry.” His busi- 
ness enthusiasm sprang into a blaze. 
“Some of the stuff I carry would make 
your mouth water. I’m down here to 
see Dunworthy and Fulger—had a letter 
from them about a Mr. Horace Pren- 
diger who’s to be married next month. 
They say he’ll be looking for something 
nice in the line of pendants and so 
forth. I thought the chance good 
enough for a stop-over on my way to 
New Orleans.” 

She pushed back her big-brimmed hat 
so that the moonlight flooded her face. 
This was deliberate coquetry. From the 
Lanetown point of view, life was a sort 
of bazaar where a woman was displayed 
like stuffs and jewels. According to 
what extent she failed to gain popular 
approval was she a failure in the mar- 
ket. This being so, though she would not 
see this man after to-night, Naomi 
meant him to know that she was pretty. 

“How good the breeze is!’’ she said 
with languid gratitude. 

“Yes—fine!”” To hiinself 
thinking: ‘Sweet as a pink! 
how she looks in daylight.” 

They reached the Tway house. Naomi 
came to such an abrupt pause at the 
steps that her companion, striding on, 
ran against her. 

“T seem determined to walk over you,” 
he laughed. 

“T live here.” 

“Oh, you do?” 
suit-cases. 

“Now you go down two squares; then 
you turn to the right, and keep on till 
you come to the bank. The hotel’s just 
around from it.” 

Naomi gave this information crisply, 
no hint in the tone that she had sud- 
denly decided that to see this stranger 
again would be a ruffling of life’s stag- 
nant waters. He was from New York 
—the city of her dreams! 


he was 
Wonder 


He put down the 
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“Thank you, ever so much,” the man 
said heartily. 

“Thank you for seeing me home.” 
This was given with a charming smile, 
the moon making an ivory miracle of 
her wistful face. 

She gave a nod and turned to go, 
when he spoke again. 

“I wonder if you could tell me where 
the church is?” he asked, adding with 
a contagious, candid laugh: “I’ve got 
to admit that I’m not fierce for prayer- 
meetings under ordinary circumstances. 
But in a strange town, if you don’t want 
poker or drinking, or picking the flowers 
off the bedroom wall-paper, the church 
shows up strong. You see?” 

She did see. He meant to go to 
church on the chance of seeing her 
there. The gay thrill of adventure ran 
through her. 

“As it happens,” she said with a too- 
perfect demureness, “there’s a church 
right on the corner—see, up there?” 

“Your church?” he asked politely. 

“Yes, I go there.” 

“Can you tell me,” he inquired with 
the earnestness of a patriarch, “if there 
will be any service there to-morrow 
night ?” 

“Wednesday?” Naomi frowned in 
thought. ‘Yes, they’re having a mis- 
sionary-report to-morrow night.” 

“That’s fine—always strong on mis- 
sionaries!”” His curled mouth quivered, 
and his round, dark eyes beamed. 
“Thank you for telling me,” he said, 
and lifted his hat. ‘Good night.” 

With the door closed she stood in the 
dark hall, listening to his decisive steps 
going down the street, and his whistling 
that came back faintly. As both sounds 
died away, she bit a smiling lip and gave 
her head a toss. 

“Well, it’s—something,” she thought 
with daring. 

There was youth in her quick, light 
run up the stairs. 


CHAPTER VI 


UPPER was over. Naomi had 
S washed amd put away the dishes. 
Mrs. Tway kept rocking, as with 
her variously useful hairpin she either 
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poked at her ear or cut the pages of a 
new detective-story while languidly 
studying her daughter. 

Twice Naomi had gone out on the 
gallery and paced there. ‘Twice she had 
put on and then taken off her new hat. 
Now she was leaning against the open 
door looking down the street, yet keep- 
ing as much as possible within the room 
as if she did not wish her watching to 
be seen by any passer-by. Mrs. Tway 
could see a lump waver in her deeply 
bared throat; she kept making a buffer 
of her palm for her already exquisite 
nails. 

Of a sudden she snatched up her hat, 
said something breathless about getting 
a little air and went out. Mrs. Tway 
started up, the rocker hitting the wall 
on its rebound from her big weight. 

“What'd she see?” 

She peered after Naomi and watched 
her strolling in a way that suggested no 
destination. Her puzzled frown deep- 
ened, On the other side of the street 
a young, heavily built man had ap- 
proached until he was now about op- 
posite the house. Mrs. Tway had never 
seen him before; he was looking on the 
ground as he smoked. No suggestion 
came to her connecting him with 
Naomi. 

She returned to the rocking-chair and 
sat back, staring ahead. Her eyes 
slowly squinted and stayed fixed in a 
look of terror. 

“Something’s happened. She seemed 
kinda funny at breakfast — kinda 
quivery, as if she had something new on 
her mind. And now to-night, hanging 
around with something different written 
all over her! Wonder—wonder if she’s 
come across anything that makes her— 
suspect? No, that’s not the way she’d 
take it—if she knew. She’d do some- 
thing—something desperate! Reckon 
she’d never speak to me again!” 

She stared as if at pictures in the air. 
Dark pictures they must have been, for 
her look grew steadily somber and for- 
bidding. As she brooded in the dusk, 
she was a maleficent being bristling in 
a waiting self-defense. Stung at last. by 
some unbearable thought, she gave a 
bound up, lifting the packed hair from 
a coldly wet forehead. 











“What's the matter with me? Why 
should I imagine— ’Taint happened all 
this two years, and why should it now? 
Things wa’n’t never better. I’m a fool. 
But just the same—” 

Her hand shook as she wiped her 
face. She snatched up a package of 
cigarettes, threw a shawl over her head 
and in a few moments entered Mrs. 
Nashby’s kitchen. 

“For goodness’ sake,” she said plain- 
tively, “‘let’s have some cards. I’ve been 
jumpy all day. Naomi’s gone out, and 
I just couldn’t stay in there all by my- 
self.” 


AS Naomi walked at a leisurely gait 
toward the church, she was trem- 
bling hard. In arranging that a strange 
man should overtake and speak to her, 
she was doing what she had believed she 
never could. She felt driven to it, while 
a heavy, lurking shame went with her 
every step. The doors of the church 
were open, and the organ moaned like 
storm-winds upon the hot gas-light show- 
ing within. Naomi seemed about to fol- 
low the path, which led upward between 
lines of mildewed gravestones ; then she 
seemed to change her mind and turned 
sharply back. The stranger was but a 
few steps away. They faced each other. 

“May I say good evening?” he asked 
as he lifted his hat and threw away the 
almost fresh cigar he had been smoking. 

This last item sent him up in Naomi’s 
opinion. The men she knew thought it 
sufficient courtesy to women to let cigars 
go out and keep the sweltering stumps 
between their fingers for relighting ; 
sometimes they even put the stale ends 
into waistcoat pockets. 

“Oh, good evening,” she said, trying 
to capture a look of surprise. 

“None the worse for your late walk 
home, I hope?” 

“No, indeed.” 

A louder blare of music tore through 
the open doors and windows, followed 
by the missionary hymn: 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand .... 


“Are you going in?” he asked regret- 
fully. 
“Well—it’s so hot outside, it would 
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be worse indoors. I think I’ll go and 
see a friend.” She stepped past him. 
“You'll find the minister very friendly. 
Don’t let me keep you from church,” she 
said, moving on. 

He gave her a look of astounded re- 
proach, a childish dismay. 

“Please!” he cried quickly, and looked 
pleadingly at her. ‘“I’d rather walk too 
—with you, if you don’t mind.” 

“Why, yes, if you care to.” 

His native geniality fairly flooded him 
as he fell into step beside her. 

“That was all a bluff about church. 
Didn’t you know it? Yes—-I just hoped 
that we might get a little friendly. It’s 
the home feeling, the friendship, that 
traveling men miss. It’s nice of you to 
let me trail along like this without any 
frills or side. People are too stiff in 
this world. If I went into the church 
and asked the minister to help me get a 
little acquainted in the town, he’d take 
me on faith and do it. What difference 
is there, then, in my speaking to you 
first, instead of to him? That’s the way 
I look at it. Of course you can see that 
I appreciate your kindness, think it a 
great privilege.” 

His words lifted Naomi to the plane 
of self-respect that was the only one on 
which she could breathe happily. This 
man took a large view of things. He 
felt that in permitting him to know her 
she was taking a large, even a kind and 
generous view. This unconventional 
happening was, therefore, not in any 
sense the sort of thing she shrank from, 
known among Lanetown’s working-girls 
as a “pick-up.” 

On the way to Susy’s their mutual 
ease deepened. Naomi. told him the 
facts of her life, colored to look their 
best. She dwelt enthusiastically on her 
high-school education, her knowledge of 
French, at which she kept studying ; she 
spoke with reverence of her dead father, 
touched briefly on her mother and the 
flour-mill office. 

He told her he lived in New York. 
His name was Andrew Caren. 

“Andy’s the handle everyone gives 
me, though,” he said in a joyous way. 
“Andrew’s such an awfully solemn moni- 
ker, 1 keep it for legal documents like 
marriage-licenses, death- and birth-cer- 
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tificates. It’s been used so far on only 
one of them—the birth. Hardly ever 
think of marriage. And you bet I never, 
if I can help it, think of death!” He 
studied her with a steady, frank regret. 
“Of course, you’re engaged. Every 
Southern girl I meet is engaged—to two 
or three.” 

Naomi laughed. She twitched her 
shimmering shoulders, and her short lip 
went up in a rich curl. 

“Not even to one, and never have 
been.” 

“Well, I’m not really surprised. Not 
many men hanging around loose in a 
place like this—nor anywhere, for that 
matter—good enough for a girl like 
you.” 

She paused under the canopy of 
twinkling leaves. The moonlight was 
full on her face; and across its luminous 
silver her musing eyes, as she looked 
straightly at him, were splashes of blue 
shadow. 

“Lord—she’s a beauty!” 

While he waited for her to speak, the 
first desire for her ran through him, a 
quiver of fire that took his breath. 

“It’s nice to hear you say that. 
I don’t know why you should. 
don’t know me.” 

“A man who knocks about the way I 
do,” said Andy Caren, his voice uneven, 
“has a knack of sizing up people that 
your stay-at-home never gets. You strike 
me as very different from the usual sort 
of girl, and you no more belong in this 
one-horse town than—than a swan be- 
longs in a rain-barrel,” he ended with 
warmth. 

The last words made a picture that 
pleased Naomi. 

‘“‘A swan in a rain-barrel?” she smiled. 
“Like a princess in a fairy-tale, kept a 
prisoner by a sorcerer? Oh, Mr. Caren, 
I’ll remember that.” 

A few more steps, and they were at 
Susy’s gate. 

“TI know my friend would be glad to 
meet you, if you care to come in,” she 
said. 


But 
You 


; I *“HREE hours later Naomi was sitting 
alone on her own porch, her hat on 
her lap, her head against one of the 


posts. Andy Caren had gone from her 
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this second time, after assertions of a 
speedy return from a near-by city, after 
a handclasp that was hot and trembling. 

Naomi had not trembled. She was 
cool, clear-eyed; her heart was dull. 
Of what avail the meeting in the sweet, 
thick dusk, the encouraging glances from 
Susy’s friendly eyes, Alma Gliick’s voice 
on the distant phonograph pouring out 
in birdlike melody the Indian lyric: 


“From the Land of the Sky-blue Water 
They brought a captive maid—” 


the damp sweetness of the syringa trees 
in the dark garden, and the witching 
moonlight as they came home, when, in 
walking closely, Andy had yearningly 
touched her? Of what avail? Her ec- 
lectic instinct had weighed Andy Caren. 
As far as love or romance went,—or 
escape from Lanetown through him,— 
he had been set aside. 

To her questions about the strange 
cities she longed for he had given plain 
and precise answers. Her fancy had to 
rush around them, showing her what he 
had not seen and never would; on his 
unvarnished statements she had con- 
trived to twine her visions. 

“New York’s harbor must be a wonder 
on a night like this,” she had sighed. 
“T have a picture of it in my room.” 

“We've got a pretty fine harbor,” 
Andy, and no more. 

“It must be lovely to stand on Fifth 
Avenue, where all the electric lights go 
up that hill, and glitter down on the wet 
sidewalks. Doesn’t it thrill you, Mr. 
Caren?” 

“Not on your life!” he laughed. 
“Takes more than a wet night on Fifth 
Avenue to thrill me.» I guess I’m a 
hard-shell, except for a pretty girl, or a 
raise in salary, or four aces in my fist!” 

At these words she had exchanged a 
long, dreamy, yet critical look, with 
Susy. 

“Have you ever heard Caruso?” she 
asked after a lonely moment. 

“No, and don’t want to. I hate grand 
opera,” he said easily and with flat can- 
dor. “I’ve been twice. I hate it. A 
girl I was rather strong for had the up- 
lift-bug, and she took me to hear Mary 
Garden.” 

“She must be wonderful!” 


said 











“You can have her,” Andy said 
solemnly, with a bestowing wave of his 
hand. ‘The thing I saw her in she went 
after the head of a John the Baptist, 
who had whiskers to flag a train. Had 
to have it for her breakfast tray! I tell 
you I couldn’t look at her. Honest! 
Just sat there in the darkness, quiet as 
a little mouse, and figured out some busi- 
ness-stuff for the next day. When I 
came to, everybody behind the footlights 
was killed, all the corpses heaped up in 
the middle of the stage. Then I knew 
it was over. ‘Soul-satisfying, wasn’t it?’ 
the girl who took me said. And I said 
it was, for I wasn’t going to argue and 
get uplifted any more.” 

“What was the other opera?” 
asked, openly amused. 

“‘Carmen.’ Now—there!” Andy 
had cried with a waving of the arms as 
if he were dancing. ‘That got me when 
there was something doing. Good-look- 
ing girlsk—and I knew a lot of the 
tunes !” 

So it had gone. The fancy that could 
color so much that was ugly and vexa- 
tious in Naomi’s life had seemed to pack 
its bright brushes. Andy Caren was 
better than such uncouth Lanetown 
suitors as came her way. He was better 
than the minister’s snobbish son who 
had so cynically insulted her—she knew 
he could never do that. He was gener- 
ous, boyish; you felt he was honest ; his 
immaculateness and sparkling health 
were pleasant things to see; and she felt 
a whimsical response to his look and 
handclasp. But the worship, pride and 
passion waiting in her, he could never 
touch. 

She said something of this sort to Susy 
when she was alone with her, just before 
leaving. 

“TI really think this man is interested 
in you,” Susy had said. “He has a 
practical sort of mind, not very informed 
of course, and he’s slangy. But do you 
know, you can’t help liking him? I 
never saw a face so radiantly light- 
hearted.” 

“That’s just what I think,” Naomi 
had said unconcernedly, without pausing 
in powdering her nose. ‘But he wont 
count. He says he’s coming back. I 


Susy 


wouldn’t care if I never saw him again.” 
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“That’s foolish,” Susy had counseled 
sharply. “As a friend he can be a link 
between Lanetown and the outside world. 
Through him you might some day meet 
a man you'd care about differently. 
Things happen that way.” 

“All right,” Naomi said obediently, 
“T’ll be nice to him.” 


~~ now she was sitting alone in the 

late hush, in the silvered light, 
thinking how wonderful the night would 
be, and how glad her heart if Andy 
Caren—who had furnished, small as it 
was, the most exciting experience of her 
life—had been the man to light “love’s 
enchanted candle’ for her, to set her 
free. 

Andy at this time was smoking his 
third cigar in the hotel lobby and writing 
a letter to one of Bartlett & Crowell’s 
home salesmen: 


I’ve seen a girl down here that makes 
all the dolled-up Fifth Avenue dames 
look like a lot of walking cozy-corners. 
She has the corkingest dark blue eyes 
I ever saw, and they do a heart business. 
I’ve an idea that if I could come home 
to her, the white lights wouldn’t have 
a chance any more. She’s a proud little 
lady, straight as a string, I can tell. 
If she’d have me, I’d be lucky. 

She’s strong on books, and sometimes 
talks away up, but she is so pretty it 
don’t seem a bit high-brow. You 
needn’t hand this around, Sam. Maybe 
it’s just the moon—never saw such a 
big one—and I’ve been under it all eve- 
ning with her. Let me tell you some- 
thing, Sam—you’re a married man. 
Now, if you’re wise, keep away from a 
moon, a phonograph that plays love- 
songs, from the smell of syringa- 
flowers, and lastly, son, from a girl 
whose eyes say things even when she 
isn’t thinking of you. It’s no place for 
a minister’s son. I’m coming back here 
in a few days, and I don’t think any- 
thing short of somebody chloroforming 
me and putting me on a train will keep 
me from asking this girl to take a 
chance on me. [I'll probably tear this 
up in the morning, but I had to talk 
to some one. Yes, I guess it’s the 
moon. 


CHAPTER VII 
S Naomi typed hard on the fol- 
lowing day, one half of her 
thoughts were busy sketching a 
plan of action. It would be impossible 
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to have Andy Caren’s friendship with- 
out introducing him to her mother. Dur- 
ing his four-days absence it was impera- 
tive that Mrs. ‘Tway be made ready for 
his inspection. The subject of cleanli- 
ness always bred war. ‘Tactful hints 
went by Mrs. Tway like a summer 
breeze. Downright appeal brought 
angry tears before the granting, sulks 
afterward. Naomi had not heart for the 
struggle. For an edsy victory she must 
approach her mother on her weak side: 
money. 

Money was the conqueror, Mrs. 
Tway adored it. The only people she 
envied and admired were those who had 
it in abundance. It was the only thing 
in life worth while ; without it you might 
as well be dead. How often while 
brooding in clouds of cigarette-smoke 
she had said just this! 

The first thing Naomi did, on enter- 
ing her room that night, was to unlock 
the yellow-and-black trunk that had been 
her father’s and which served her as.a 
table. She took out a worn embroidery- 
bag and shook its contents into her lap. 

“Eleven eighty,’ she counted. “I 
wonder if I can manage her with— 
about five?” 

For a moment she remained on her 
knees, her gaze dreary. She needed 
shoes and summer underwear. If she 
had to give it all, it would be bitter. 

“Oh, well!” She swung up in a 
stormy resignation and slipped the money 
into a bureau-drawer. “If I’m to know 
him, he’s got to meet her—once.” 

After supper Mrs. Tway began a 
game of solitaire. Not far from her, 
seeming to read, her daughter studied 
her. Naomi saw that she had made a 
fumbling effort at preparation for the 
evening, and yet the hair was like soggy 
cloth clinging to the skull; an old skirt 
was sagging from a clean blouse; and 
from head to feet there was staleness. 
The agony that steals from the sordid 
and scrubby things of life is belittling. 

t weighed on Naomi, like shame, as she 
sat apart. 

“Mamma!” 

This broke from her lips with such 
force it startled herself. It was like a 
call to accounting. She was sitting 
stiffly forward, one doubled hand crushed 
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into her cheek, her eyes fixed and im- 
pelling. 

Mrs. Tway met that look, and the 
cards fell from her hands. They jolted 
as Naomi had once seen hands jolt that 
held the knobs of an electric battery. 

“Well? What?” This was hushed 
dread. 

As Naomi, astonished, did not reply, 
her mother continued to gaze at her, as 
if she waited for the roof to fall upon 
her, knowing that it must fall and that 
she could not stir to save herself. 

“How queer you act!” Naomi cried, 
managing a reassuring smile. 

For answer Mrs. Tway’s lids fluttered 
down. She dropped back and went into 
shrill laughter hard as hailstones. 

Naomi’s purpose faded. A sudden 
uneasiness went crawling in a horrid 
way along her nerves. That look on her 
mother’s face—what had she expected 
her to say? 

As Mrs. Tway wiped her eyes, while 
smiling in a foolish way, it was Naomi 
who felt fear—a dreadful fear, as if a 
ghostly hand were leading her to look 
on something appalling that as yet had 
not name or substance for her. 

Her mother picked up the cards, 
keeping her face down. 

“It’s enough to make anyone nervous, 
the way you sit there, with your big 
solemn eyes, and then call out as if you 
saw a ha’nt standin’ behind me.” 
Though relieved, she was_ irritated. 
“You were going to ask me something ?” 

“A favor—yes.” Naomi’s tone was 
serious, deeply pleading. “I’ve just met 
a gentleman. He was—was—at Susy’s 
last night. He’s coming back to Lane- 
town in a few days, and I want him to 
call to see me here. Will you get ready 
for this, Mamma? Will you?” 

“Oh, keep him out on. the gal’ry. 
With a pitcher of iced tea, he can have 
a pleasant call, and leave me out. I 
can’t be bothered.” 

“You've got to be bothered, or I wont 
ask him to come at all.” 

“Goodness! Is it so serious? Where 
does he come from, and whait’s his 
name?” 

“Mr. Caren. He comes from New 
York, and he travels for the jewelry- 
trade.” 














“H’m!” Mrs, Tway muttered im- 
pudently, adding with sudden sharp- 
ness: “And I suppose you’re booking 
to live in New York, if you catch him, 
mean to leave me alone, no kin near me 
if I get sick—I may be fat, but I’m 
not strong !”’ 

“I’m not trying to catch him!” 
Naomi flashed. “As for Lanetown, if 
I ever do get a chance to marry and 
leave it, you’ll come and live with me.” 

“T wont!” Mrs. Tway pouted rebel- 
liously. ‘You may be loony for strange 
places ; J like what I’m used to. After 
they carry me out of that door, feet 
first, Naomi Tway, then you can go 
where you please!” She wept whimper- 
ingly at the thought. 

“Oh, don’t go off on that tack, Mam- 
ma,” Naomi begged nervously. “Mr. 
Caren may be in the house for only an 
hour, and I’m only asking you co look 
nice for that visit.” 

“All right! I will!” 
shouted. 

That Naomi had not hung upon her 
and kissed away her tears had enraged 
her. It was only what any daughter 
should have done when her mother spoke 
of dying. 

Her clasped hands trembling, as she 
pressed them down into her lap, Naomi 
stuck to the necessary thing. 

“Will you wash your hair and take 
a bath to-morrow, Mamma?” 

“No.” 

Mrs. Tway’s pouting face was a dark 
cloud. With a wave of her murked, 
chubby hand she brushed the cards into 
a heap and sat back. 

“Mamma,” Naomi went on urgently, 
“if you'll only do this, I'll give you,” 
—she hesitated,—‘“I’ll give you five 
dollars.” 
“No! 
“I’ll give you—six,” Naomi pleaded, 
the tone shaken. 

Outraged as Mrs. Tway felt herself 
to be, the quivering voice had effect on 
her. She was softened, but meant to 
hold her ground. 

“What good would your six dollars 
do me,” she demanded with brows up, 
“if I get my death? You know how 
easy I catch cold. The last time—” 


Mrs. Tway 


I don’t intend to be dictated 
to 
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“I'll do it for you. ‘I’ll stay home 
to-morrow and dry your hair in the sun. 
I’ll comb and brush it till it’s like 
warmed silk.” Naomi’s deep, sweet eyes 
urged pathetically. “Do be good-na- 
tured !” 

“I would,” Mrs. Tway explained de- 
fensively, “if he was a real beau. You 
just wait till he asks you, before you 
go making the whole house uncomfort- 
able.” 

“T don’t want him to ask me!” 

Naomi leaped up, a mad thing. Her 
flesh seemed changed to white marble 
with green lights, and out of this her 
eyes were cold stars. 

“TI told you I want him for a friend. 
But if he once gets a sight of you, as 
you are, he’ll give me a wide berth—as 
others have!” 

Their eyes fenced. Sentimental re- 
proach showed in Mrs. Tway’s face, 
blazing accusation in Naomi’s. 

“I’ve sent you to Sunday-school, 
Naomi Tway, and you've learned 
‘Honor thy father and thy mother!” 
Mrs. Tway murmured tearfully. 

“I'd like to honor you. You don’t let 
me,” Naomi said tersely. 

“When I’m gone, you'll be sorry and 
ashamed—” 

“I’m ashamed now—to have to say 
it. And you know it’s true.” Hysteria 
came with the next violent words: “Oh, 
it’s true, it’s true! Oh, why can’t my 
mother be nice as other girls’ mothers 
are? Why have I got to be made 
ashamed and snubbed by people? Oh, 
why—why ?” 

She ended with a wondering cry, 
dropped to the sofa, where a spring 
bulged like a skeleton hand from the 
old hair-cloth, and broke into sobs. 

“Oh, shut up, Naomi,” Mrs. Tway 
groaned. ‘“You’ve got a bug about 
scrubbin’ yourself and think everybody 
ought to do the same.” 


AOMD’S tears still flowed. The 

little wails made a clamor in the 
low-ceiled room; her mother lunged to 
her and shook her violently. 

“Keep still, for goodness sake! You'll 
have the neighbors in. I’ll do it, then,” 
she pouted soothingly, “I’ll get all 
dressed up.” 
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Naomi seldom cried. Now that she 
had let out the imprisoned floods, they 
were choking her. 

“Don’t I tell you I’ll do it?” Mrs. 
Tway yelled. She went back to the 
cards. “I’ll take your old bath!” 

Naomi lifted her swollen face and 
leaned on her elbow. 

“When?” she asked. This was a sob, 
but it had curtness and vigor. 

“When it suits me, Miss Impudence!” 
her mother could not help snapping, 
and having indulged her resentment this 
much, she added mildly: ‘To-morrow. 
But understand, you are not to stay 
home. I'll attend to it all myself—or 
I’ll do nothing.” 

Without further,words Naomi started 
to improve the living-room. She pasted 
up tongues of loose wall-paper, wiped 
and straightened the oleographs and 
sewed down the sofa-spring with twine. 

“Is he heavy?” Mrs. Tway drawled 
as she rocked and watched the last at- 
tempt at reconstruction. 

Naomi’s thoughts had been straying 
far. She had to wink her tear-stiffened 


eyes into a questioning gaze at her 


mother. 

“This Mr. What-you-call-him, that 
you're tackin’ and hammerin’ for? Be- 
cause if he’s a heavy man and sets on 
that sofa, the spring’ll jump out on him 
like a jack-in-the-box. Now, you see 
if it don’t,” she added cozily. , 

“We'll hope for the best,” came from 
Naomi with a brevity that did not in- 
vite further prophecies. 

She continued her work. While she 
scoured old cigarette-burns from the 
window-sills and rehung the soiled 
strings of curtains, her mother kept 
silent, either looking at her with tolerant 
amusement or laying out the cards. It 
was different when she went to the low 
glass bookcase. This was usually locked 
and held her mother’s sensational fic- 
tion. As the key was now in it, Naomi 
made a swift descent before it. 

A breath behind her—a sharp, sur- 
prised spurt—made her turn her head. 
Mrs. Tway was on her feet, the rocker 
swaying like something alive and dis- 
tracted. 

“You don’t need to touch my books, 
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She was confusingly violent for such 
a simple objection. 

“Can't I dust and straighten them?” 

“No, you can’t.” She jerked Naomi 
up by the arm. They’re my books.” 

After a baffled, patient look, Naomi 
walked to the table and looked back 
at Mrs. Tway, who was closing and 
locking the case. 

“T can’t make you out,” Naomi mur- 
mured helplessly. 

Having gained her point, Mrs. T'way 
began to talk while bustling cheerfully ; 
yet all the time Naomi had the feeling 
of being anxiously watched by those eyes 
beginning to squint again slightly. 

“Put it all down to silliness, then. 
Yes, I am foolish, honey, about my 
stories. But I never touch your books 
upstairs—do I? These here are my pets. 
I'll go over them myself to-morrow.” 

“All right. I’m going to bed.” 
Jaded, Naomi swung out. . 

While she brushed and plaited her 
hair, Naomi paused from time to time, 
her brows making a vertical furrow. She 
was uneasy. Something sinister seemed 
to have come into the room with her, 
to be standing beside her. When she 
pondered on this, as over the intricacies 
of a trick puzzle, she found herself 
led to remember two things—the look of 
open fright on her mother’s face early 
in the evening as she waited for her to 
finish a sentence, and the reasonless ex- 
citement with which she had jerked 
Naomi from the books. From these be- 
wilderments she was each time led to 
revived consideration of the big, endur- 
ing one—her mother’s episodic absences 
from Lanetown. 


NUSUAL sounds awoke Naomi. 
After blinking at her cheap watch 
and seeing it was not yet five, she rose 
to her elbow and listened. Her mother 
was up. The gush of steadily running 
water came to Naomi, the rasp of metal 
on metal and the clump of something 
heavy and wooden dropping into place. 
The sun came out in Naomi’s face. 
Barefooted, she crept halfway down the 
stairs and peeped through the banisters. 
She could see the kitchen stove going 
like a furnace, and the biggest wash- 
boiler singing on the red lids. The huge 














family tub was set out in an important 
space, fresh towels on a chair beside 
it. And towels were slung over Mrs. 
Tway’s shoulder. 

Naomi crept back without being seen. 
With her hands crushed to her mouth 
to press back laughter, she capered 
about like a gay little child, whispering : 

“She’s going to do it! She'll do it! 
Oh, goody—goody—she’ll do it!’ 

A groan through the floor brought 
her to a sharp standstill. She remained 
so, with wide-open eyes. Splashings 
came, sighs, more splashings, and then 
a protesting gasp that might have come 
from a breath-torn pugilist after de- 
livery into the trainer’s hands. 

“Anyone would think she was being 
executed !’? Naomi whispered aloud. 

And then the acrid humor of the thing 
became suddenly piercing. With her 
fingers at her ears she fell upon the bed, 
shaken by a ghastly sort of laughter. 
Her face was twisted, as if she wept. 

“Oh, I wish it wasn’t like this. I 
wish it was all—different. Oh, I wish 
I could go away,” came from her in 
little moans. 

At half-past six she went down to pre- 
pare breakfast and found her mother, 
damp and angry-eyed, her wet hair 
spread on a towel that she wore as a 
shawl. : 

“Oh, Mamma, how sweet you look!” 
Naomi cried, and kissed the cool, soap- 
scented cheek with a violent sincerity. 

Mrs. T'way pushed her away, her man- 
ner both playful and annoyed. 

“I’m an awful fool,” she said crisply. 
‘“‘Where’s that six dollars?” 


CHAPTER VIII 


RS. TWAY had arisen early 
M again. She stood considering 
herself in her mirror. Now that 
the dreaded, laborious function neces- 
sary to thorough bathing and hair-wash- 
ing. had been lived through since the 
day before without danger to life or 
limb as a consequence, she had to admit, 
and even enjoyed, the striking improve- 
ment in her appearance. 
She had masses of that much-desired 
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electrically curling hair that responds, 
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clingingly to every touch and twist. 
Merely by tossing it up in a black, 
shimmering cloud on her head this morn- 
ing, she was coifed like a Spanish court 
lady. 

“Don’t need a single puff. If any- 
thing, I got too much hair,” Mrs, Tway 
thought, and beamed at herself. 

Her face too had freshened. The 
damask had been soaked out and chilled 
into a subdued pinkness without harsh- 
ness. A gray linen gown, laundered 
and retrimmed, hung over a chair-back. 
Her shoes, polished and with every but- 
ton sewed on, stood close by. Her old 
hat was also a reincarnation, the ribbons 
washed and remade into bows, the straw 
scrubbed with alcohol and reshaped. 
Effecting these changes had crowded 
Naomi’s evening until a late bedtime. 

“Phat girl is certainly handy; and 
my, but she’s got a will when she wants 
to!” 

Mrs. Tway tried on the hat and held 
the gown against her bosom. After a 
concentrated inspection, her eyes sud- 
denly squinted. 

It was never her way to waste any- 
thing. She had been made most suc- 
cessfully personable for inspection by 
one Mr. Caren. The idea of spreading 
this presentableness over a broader field 
became, from a pleasing impulse, a good 
business proposition, like making one pat 
of butter do for two pieces of bread, 
or giving the wage of one to a toiler 
who does double work. 

“T’ve a good mind to scoot off. She’s 
got her mind full of this fellow—it 
would be a good chance. I'll not say 
a word—leave a note—be back late to- 
morrow.” 

These fragments of purpose were ex- 
citing her when she went out to break- 
fast, though no hint of them peeped 
from behind her face’s fleshy mask. 


— sedate in her business gown, 
was pouring the coffee. She gave 
a glance of animated approval at her 
mother. 

“How nice you look—even in that 
old wrapper!” 

“You imagine things,” Mrs. Tway 
said, languidly. “I don’t see a bit of 
difference.” 
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Naomi gazed wistfully at her. 

“Why, Mamma, your hair looks like 
the sky when there’s going to be a storm 
—jet black, with bright steel streaks 
gleaming through—oh, lovely! I’m glad 
that though my hair is red like Papa’s, 
it’s your feathery kind.” 

Mrs. Tway, after a dubious, amused 
shrug, asked a question without looking 
at Naomi: 

“You don’t expect that young man 
till day after to-morrow?” 

“Not till the day after that. That 
gives me time to get a new. house-dress 
run up for you. They have a lovely 
dark blue near-foulard at Stone’s for 
only nineteen cents a yard that—” 

The sentence broke. Her mother was 
not listening. While eating hurriedly, 
her face had sharpened like a merchant’s 
prefiguring a bargain; her eyes had 
wavered into the squint that always 
spelled either disturbance or decision. 
As Naomi marked these signs, the dog- 
ging fear of the night before was at 
her side again. Its cold hand took hold 
of her heart and gave it a reminding 
jog. 

“You don’t hear a word I say, Mam- 
ma. What’re you thinking about?” 

Mrs. Tway’s_eyes, slowly resuming 
focus, became saucy. 

“None of your business!” She 
changed cunningly, adding with gayety: 
“Maybe I was thinking that as I look 
so terrible nice, / might get a beau!” 

Naomi did not reply. She went up- 
stairs for her hat, and when she was 
ready for the street, came very softly 
down a few steps of the stairs. From 
where she stood, she saw her mother in 
her bedroom counting some money into 
a small hand-valise which she pFaced on 
a chair and nimbly covered with her 
gown. 

“Yes!” The curves had gone from 
Naomi’s flattened lips. “She’s going. 
She’ll come back quickly, in time to meet 
Mr. Caren. But—she’s going off again.” 

She tiptoed back to her room and 
stood, considering. Should she face her 
mother—implore, insist that she stay at 
home, have one of the venomous 
scenes that left her self-respect sick and 
that belonged to the days before she 
had learned not to question? 


No. The secret had a new edye to- 
day. More than ever, to think upon it 
brought a sense of insecurity. Her deep- 
ening discontent, her recent talk with 
Susy, the haunting nearness in thought 
to New York through her acquaintance 
with Andy Caren—these were things 
that suggested possible rebirth under 
freshening conditions. And a new half- 
joyous, half-sad intuition made her feel 
that she would soon be done with Lane- 
town. Her sense of symmetry demanded 
that she leave this part. of her life 
in order behind her; the hidden thing 
that touched her mother must be under- 
stood by her and faced. She was deep- 
ly stirred. 

“Susy was right. 
found out long ago. 
to-day.” 


I should have 
I mean to know— 


HAT was left of her savings 
Naomi took from the trunk. She 
rolled a gray veil, cloth cap and an 
old, neutral-colored stormcoat into a 
tight bundle and dropped it from the 
side window to the street, where it lay 
against the house among the vine-roots. 
Now her feet came tapping quickly 
down the stairs. In pink linen, without 
a coat and wearing a brightly ribboned 
white straw hat, she stopped to look in 
at her mother, who was still in her 
wrapper, rocking. 

“*By, Mamma,” she sang out. 

She tried to go in and give the usual 
unmeaning kiss. Something stern with- 
in her held her back, and she could not. 

“By,” Mrs. Tway droned. 

If she missed the touch of Naomi’s 
lips on her cheek, she gave no sign, call- 
ing after her with vigor: 

“If you meet that Pansy Ann, just 
you tell the lazy darky I’ve a good mind 
to send her packing when she does 
come.” 

Naomi went at a smart pace down the 
street for about twenty yards. So that 
she might see if her mother watched, 
she paused suddenly as if she had for- 
gotten something, and looked back. Mrs. 
Tway was not in sight. Naomi ran to 
the place where her bundle lay. When 
she stepped into the road again, she 
saw that the house door was closed. 

At the flour-mill office Naomi left a 















note saying that she was called away on 
business that might keep her from work 
for a day or two. ‘There was no one 
in the place, and so she was able to 
put on the loose coat that covered her 
to the ankles, the cap and the shrouding 
veil. Her straw hat she hid in her desk. 
Now, unless brought closely face to face, 
there was nothing about her to remind 
her mother of the pink-gowned, gayly 
hatted girl who had left home for her 
work after a seemingly heedless good-by. 
About a half-hour later Mrs. ‘way 
arrived in a rush at the railway station, 
wearing the reconstructed gown and hat 
and carrying her valise. Naomi was 
hidden on the outer edge of a picnic 
crowd, and plainly heard her words: 
“Caton’s Crossing! One way!” 
Without waiting to give a glance 
about, she hurried into the waiting train. 
Fear that the clerk might recognize 
her through the veil kept Naomi from 
buying a ticket. She followed her 
mother, but not into the same car. Wher 
the conductor came, she kept her face 
lowered and gave him the amount re- 
quired as fare to Caton’s Crossing. 
This first bit of knowledge had swept 
away her supposition that her mother’s 
visits were to some one in a prison or 
insane asylum. 


‘Fae rest of the journey seemed to 
her some sort of a marplot’s maze. 
After riding to Caton’s Crossing, Mrs. 
Tway alighted, only to change to an- 
other ‘train that took her twenty miles. 
When she left this, she spent ten minutes 
ina telephone-booth—after which she 
lunched at the depot counter. These 
things occupied just enough time before 
the departure of still another train go- 
ing in a right-angled direction and 
whose terminus was one of the largest 
cities of the State. 

Except that during the journey, Mrs. 
Tway, with reading glasses on, had been 
busy sorting a lot of businesslike papers, 
Naomi’s shadowing must have ended in 
failure. There had been several moments 
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OW Naomi discovers the secret of 


when discovery had seemed certain. 
Once she escaped coming, of necessity, 
face to face with her mother, only by 
slipping from the train ahead of the 
station—a bit of dexterity that had sent 
her ankle-deep into a wet marsh which 
had to be crossed at a run to reach the 
station in time to follow her quarry. 

Long before this, the reason for the 
train-changes had become clear to her. 
‘They were precautions against being fol- 
lowed from Lanetown. No wonder that 
no whisper had ever come back to her 
from these jaunts. 

Naomi kept seated stiffly in one tense 
position. At times she felt as if she 
were choking and had to lift her veil 
for air. Her question had changed by 
this time. Instead of “What can it 
be?” she said “I’ll know soon.” And 
out of the fog two convictions came— 


the thing, whatever it was, had secrecy 


for its life-artery, and beyond, for her- 
self, it had a tremendous, undying con- 
clusion. 

There was a confounding moment at 
what was evidently the journey’s close. 
One of a sheltering crowd, Naomi 
watched her mother, a black veil now 
pinned crookedly across her face, pass 
through the station to a private and 
very smart double-seated surrey that 
stood apart from the station hacks. She 
saw her mother shake hands with the 
driver, a well-dressed mulatto youth; 
and from where Naomi stood she heard 
Mrs. Tway’s words: 

“Hello, Milton! 
how’s the boss?” 

“All right, ma’am. Mr. Wisely was 
pow’ful glad to git your phone. Glad 
you was comin’, he said. Said it was 
bout time you showed up here.” He 
laughed, his mouth a long ivory flash. 

Mrs. Tway laughed back in a rolling, 
genial way that was wholly unfamiliar. 

“That’s good. Nothing like making 
yourself scarce, to get appreciated.” 

She settled back comfortably. With 
rubber-tired ease the surrey rolled across 
the station square to the main street. 


How are you? And 


her mother’s life, and how she rebels 
against it— these and many other interesting»things are disclosed in the next 


installment of Kate Jordan’s remarkable novel—in the October Green Boox 


Magazine, on sale September 12th. 










“Wisht we was home so we could find 
out something about this darn war.” 
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oUNTRY CLUB HAL proved in 
C his person and habits that that 
observer was wise who re- 
marked upon the influence exerted by 
art on nature. I think it was the same 
newspaper man who first gave the name 
“Forty-second Street Country Club,” to 
that region of Broadway crossed by 
Forty-second Street, who introduced Hal 
to public attention and began the in- 
fluence of art on Hal’s person and habits. 
Others who picture for us interesting 
people of the Great White Way aided to 
mold Hal into almost the person they 
whimsically described him to be. 

Hal never was a talkative man; they 
called him silent, and he became so— 
almost. He dressed well; they called 
him exquisite in dress, and he be- 
came so. He was a frequent first- 
nighter; they spoke of him as an in- 
variable one, and thereafter he seldom 
missed an opening. He dined well; they 
called him a Savarin, and he became a 
notable epicure. 

Oh, well, have we not all seen 
women’s figures, dresses, expressions, 
actually the features of their charming 
faces change under the influence of 
magazine illustrations? Mr. Gibson did 
not exploit a type; he created one. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
Hal’s—Harry Houston’s worldly status. 
He went into Wall Street an office-boy, 
an observing and shrewd one to be sure, 
and left it at thirty-four with money 
enough to live the way he always in- 
tended to live after he should be thirty- 
five. He beat his schedule a year. A 
famous western Senator once said that 
the sage and the fool had equal chances 
in the stock-market. The difference was 
that the fool left his winnings there, but 
the sage took his away. He had observed 
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few sages in the stock-market—or else- 
where. 

Hal Houston was a sage. He once 
said that the only day rarer than the 
one in which he was not offered a chance 
on a sure thing was the day he took 
any chance. 

He knew Donald Austin very well. 
They entered Wall Street together. 
Austin remained in the Street, member 
of a conservative house and doing well, 
but working at his desk an hour earlier 
than Hal’s man turned on his bath and 
brought him his morning paper, coffee 
and fruit. 


AL was dining alone at the Claridge 
one evening soon after the begin- 
ning of the great war when Aus‘*in en- 
tered, discovered him and _ walked 
briskly to his table. 

“Auguste, take Mr. Austin’s dinner- 
order,” Hal said to his waiter. “Or 
shall I order for you, Don?” 

“Double your order.” 

“You’re wise. Well?” 

Donald knew of a dismasted schooner 
that had been anchored so long in the 
Delaware River that it had become part 
of the scenery for those who traveled on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
Philadelphia and Washington. It looked 
like thirty cents, Don said; it could be 
bought for about five thousand dollars, 
restored into a good enough sailing ship 
for twenty-five—and sold for sixty or 
seventy-five thousand if the war lasted 
until the ship could be made to carry 
freight. How did he know this? He 
was not at liberty to tell—yet. But he 
knew it. He had been asked to get 
Hal in on the deal. Did Hal want 
half of it?” 

“Who asked you?” 
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“Tell you later.” 

“Are you sweet on it?” 

“Tt’s good.” 

“I’m on,” said Hal, and he said not 
another word about the matter.. He had 
tickets for an opening. Would Don go 
with him? 

When Country Club Hal did take 
a flyer, that was the way he took it. 

Austin, who was not in evening dress, 
could not go to the theater ; he had busi- 
ness to attend to relating to the quick 
purchase of the hulk that looked like 
thirty cents. Hal might find him later 
at the Knickerbocker. 

After the theater Hal went to the 
Knickerbocker for supper. He showed 
not a trace of surprise when he saw at 
a table Austin in evening dress with a 
young woman—girlish-looking almost 
—who down in his heart Hal Houston 
knew to be the most fascinating human 
being he had ever seen. But his eyes 
revealed nothing of his heart. He saw 
Don speak to his companion earnestly, 
saw her answer with a quick, gratified 
look. Then Don motioned Hal to his 
table. 

“My friend Mr. Hal Houston, Miss 
Brown.” 

“Ah, the gentleman you told me of 
so—prettily,” Miss Brown said, putting 
a hand into Hal’s and smiling at him 
brilliantly. 

Hal was not strong on language of 
any kind and all foreign tongues were 
one to-him. “Brown,” he mused, ‘and 
has a dialect like a Scandahoovian—or 
a Polack. Something like my man’s,” 
he concluded in an afterthought. 

They talked of the opening Hal had 
seen, of the people at the tables, of, the 
supper—Hal in short, infrequent, sen- 
tences, Miss Brown with a surprising 
English vocabulary, in view of her pos- 
sible Scandahoovian or Polack handicap. 


T was a full month after that when 

Austin found Hal again, dining at 
the Astor, this time. 

“We got in early and avoided the 
rush, Hal,” his friend said. “Every dry- 
dock is overworked and ships waiting. 
We are moving some, believe me. If you 
want to see what our private yacht looks 
like, we can go down there to-night.” 
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“Rather see Miss Brown,” Hal said 
bluntly. 

Austin laughed. “She’ll be there. I 
was to tell you.” 

“Call a taxi, Frangois,” Hal said to 
his waiter. 

They rode part way down the Bowery ; 
then they turned east on the street which 
runs into the region where the Island, 
hiplike, pushes farthest into the River. 
The drydock was brilliant with many 
electric lights, and scores of workmen 
were busy on and about the hull of what 
looked like a new ship; the shops in 
the yard were all humming ; everywhere 
was an air of forced activities. Austin 
took Hal to the office and introduced 
him to the superintendent, Mr. Coffin. 

“No more help needed,” the superin- 
tendent said, laughing at his joke as he 
looked at his callers, dressed for the 
opera. “We are in luck again, Mr. 
Austin,” he added gleefully. “We got 
a bunch of foreigners yesterday who are 
the best shipwrights and riggers I ever 
worked. The only trouble was that they 
couldn’t talk Yankee. But it’s all right; 
a lad came along looking for work who 
spoke with some sort of dago accent, 
and, thinks I, I’ll try him on the lingo 
of the new gang. He knew it all right, 
and I hired him as night timekeeper. 
They are tickled to death to have some 
one to talk their lingo with, and are 
working like he men. Want to go 
aboard ?” 

Inside and outside the ship that once 
looked like thirty cents, men with cheer- 
ful energy were making a transforma- 
tion. On the electric-lighted deck Coffin 
pointed out the timekeeper and _ inter- 
preter, who was talking earnestly with 
a fine-looking workman. When the 
timekeeper saw the visitors, he went 
from worker to worker, checking up 
their time and saying a few words to 
each. 

Hal saw at a glance that the alert 
youngster in jumper and overalls, rough 
shoes and cap, and smoking a cigarette, 
was Miss Brown. He wondered, too, 
why he recognized her, for she was as 
boyish-looking as any boy, a shadow of 
a mustache darkening her lip, an oily 
smudge on her cheek. 

“His name, as he gave it to me, is 
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something like Smitczy,” Coffin said ; “so 
I call him Smitty.” He spoke to the 
timekeeper. “Smitty, these are the 
owners. Keep your gang of Balkanians, 
or whatever they are, working like they 
do now, and I’ll bet the owners will 
have a good tip for you.” 

Smitty nodded and took a cigarette 
from her jumper pocket, and as she 
tapped it on an outrageously soiled 
thumb-nail, she looked straight into 
Hal’s eyes for a second. 

“Want a light, Smitty?” he asked, 
and she took his gold matchbox. 

“They’re good workmen,” she said, 
“when they can talk to the timekeeper 
in—Polack.” As she returned the match- 
box, she pressed a smudgy finger on his 
hand. 

She had not spoken a word to him 
except with her eyes, but Hal was 
serenely confident that she had asked 
him to trust her. 

“You gents struck a good thing,” 
Coffin said as he walked with the owners 
to their taxi. “A shipping-firm doing a 
South American business asked me if the 
schooner was for sale, as she lies, for 
seventy-five thousand.” 

“Not for sale,” said Austin. 
night.” 

“Now we'll have our demi-tasse,” Hal 
said ; and not another word said he until 
they were served with coffee, again at the 
Astor. Then he asked, “Got any secrets 
to tell, Donnie?’ 

“Yes, I have,” his companion an- 
swered, drawing a deep breath. “Now 
I can tell you all I know. I couldn’t 
until I was sure on one point: that Miss 
Brown had the funds, or the equivalent. 
Of course, I believed we were in for 
a likely killing in any event, and the 
offer Coffin told us of proves that we 
were on velvet all the time. Well—you 
know who are our bank-correspondents 
—the firm’s—in Washington. The presi- 
dent of that bank”— 

“He’s the chap who gave my man 
Peter the letter of recommendation I 
hired him on,” Hal interrupted dryly. 

“Umph!” grunted Austin. After a 
pause he hurried on: “Miss Brown came 
to me with a letter from that banker. 
He! asked me as a personal favor to 
bring her into ‘personal relations’ with 


“Good 
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Mr. Harry Houston, ‘who, I happen to 
know, is a friend of yours.’ Those were 
his words. It looked like queer business 
to me, but there are a lot of wise men 
making a lot of money just now out of 
queer business. 

“But I didn’t want to run you up 
against any phony game; so I asked 
Miss Brown a few questions. She an- 
swered all right—showed me a list of 
craft, some in commission, some out, and 
rather fancied the old junk we finally 
bought. Then she showed me a ware- 
house-receipt in your man Peter’s name 
for a lot of boxes and old trunks. Peter 
proved to me that they were filled with 
the most expensive dyes. You know the 
rest.” 

“There’s a heap more to know,” Hal 
commented. “But what I want to know 
most is if there is any reason why Miss 
Brown can’t—marry me.” 

Austin gasped in amazement at this 
plump declaration. “Why—why—Hal, 
old pal,” he sputtered, “‘you’ve seen the 
girl only twice — once dressed like a 
Paquin model, once in greasy overalls. 
What's got into you, man?” 

“Don’t know exactly what it is, Don. 
Nothing like it ever got into me before. 
I’m not much at explaining things, but 
I—I want to marry her.” 


T was only a little after ten o’clock 

when the men parted, but early as it 
was, Hal went directly to his apart- 
ment. Peter was waiting for him and 
was excited. That was an unusual state 
for Peter. A man had been telephoning 
persistently—had given a number and 
insisted that he be called up by Mr. 
Houston whatever hour he returned. 

Again Hal noted that in Peter’s 
broken English certain peculiarities 
were as like some of the difficulties over 
which Miss Brown stumbled in her 
English as the speech of an educated 
woman anid an uneducated man could 


“All right, Peter,” he directed. “Call 
him up and tell him to come along.” 

Peter turned from the telephone to 
say that the man promised to be there 
in a few minutes, along with another 
man. 

“When they come, Peter,’”’ his master 





“T don’t want you to go away,” he interrupted. 
“T want you to stay here — to marry me, 
love you very much, Hilda.” 

**No, no!” she cried, and took both of his 
hands. ‘I have much to do. I cannot tell you 
what it is, for 1 do not want you to know.” 
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said, “put cigars on the table, then 
glasses, then whisky. Stand by, as we 
sailor-men say.” ° 

Peter smiled at the “‘sailor-men.” 

The callers arrived, and one asked: 
‘Mr. Harry Houston ?” 

Hal nodded, and Peter put cigars on 
the table. 

“Sometimes called ‘Country Club 
Hal’?” 

Hal nodded, and Peter replaced the 
cigars with another box. 

They were youngish men, not bright- 
looking. Hal placed them at once as 
small-town small politicians. They were 
ill at ease, and were made more so by 
Hal’s silence. One did all the talking. 

“We are special neutrality investiga- 
tors, Washington,” the agent said, show- 
ing credentials which Hal glanced at. 

Then Hal nodded again, and 
pushed the cigars to the men in 
turn. Each took one. Peter 
lighted matches for them. 

After a puff or two, the 
talking agent said: ‘Mr. 
Houston, we 
know you 
as a man 
about town, 
as the say- 
ing is. Your 
reputation is 
all right. The 
Department 
has nothing on 
you, is not trying 
to put i 
anything | Saee 
on you. : 


I always 

say it is best 

to come out 

plain at the start, so that 

a party knows he is talking with 
friends.” 

Hal nodded, and lighted a cigarette. 
He patted his matchbox as he did so. 
Peter brought on highball glasses, dis- 
covered a speck on one of them and 


polished them all, slowly, with 
a fine cloth. 
“The Department has ordered 
us,” the spokesman went on, 
“to locate you, and ask your 
aid as a pa 
{ triotic citizen.”’ 
Hal gave 
much encour- 
agement by 
saying, ‘‘Sure,” 
and looking at 
Peter as if 
wonder- 
ing why the 
P< devil he was 
so slow in 
Serving 
drinks. 
Peter 
put a 
long and 
short 
glass before 
each man. 
“The Chief 








Hal’s man turned 
on his bath and 
brought him his 

morning paper, 


coffee and fruit. 


in 

Wash- 

im g- 

tom, 

the speak- 

er con- 

tinued, 

“didn’t give us 

much to work on, 

and as you’re a straight American, I’ll 
tell you what it is.” 

Hal nodded. Peter brought out a de- 
canter of Scotch and then seemed to be 
wondering what it reminded him of— 
in America. Peter was experienced. He 
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knew that waiting fevers thirst, that 
when drink is withheld a little from a 
thirsty soul it is the more eagerly con- 
sumed when served. One makes up for 
lost time, forestalls a future dry-spell. 


“RHE CHIEF,” the agent resumed 

after a pause, as if he expected 
Peter to pour him out a drink, “got a 
long-distance ’phone from New York 
from a party who wouldn’t give his 
name; and so the Chief supposes he’s 
a party doing work for us around the 
restaurants and hotels. These society 
propositions keep their. names under 
cover. He’s not a professional detective 
like us. This party tells the chief he 
thinks he’s located the Princess Ester- 
hazy.” 

Hal nodded. Peter suddenly remem- 
bered that the Scotch reminded him of 
rye. He mutely offered the guests their 
choice. They both preferred rye. Peter 
poured for them liberally, adding from 
a siphon sparingly. 

“The 'phone connection was bad, but 
the Chief got this: the party had seen 
you and the Princess in a restaurant. 
The Chief didn’t get the name of the 
restaurant.” 

“Maybe,” said Hal, and even this 
partial admission rejoiced both agents 
much they hastily emptied their 
glasses. Peter quietly refilled them— 
generously with whisky, economically 
with water. 

“But not 
added. 

“Likely not!” the agent exclaimed. 
and he took a paper which his com- 
panion held ready for him. ‘She may 
have been introduced to you as”—he 
read from the paper—‘ ‘Madame de 
Courville.’ ” 

Hal shook his head. 

“Perhaps as ‘Comtesse Apponyi’— 
No?” 

Hal continued to shake his head. He 
seemed to regret not knowing the Com- 
tesse. 

“This was about a month ago,” the 
spokesman said, after taking a drink— 
perhaps to hide his disappointment. 
“Our Chief was not on to the importance 
of the case until lately. Could the name 
have been’’—he read again—“ ‘The Bar- 
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under that name,” Hal 
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oness Andrassy?? No? ‘Fraiilein von 
Pfaad?? No?” 

Hal’s head-shakes showed that he had 
not the honor of the acquaintance of the 
Baroness or the Fraiilein. “I know quite 
a bunch of comtesses and _baronesses 
and a princess or two,” he said, and the 
agents anticipated so much from this 
admission that they both drained their 
third highball. Peter replenished. 

“Most of them, though,’ Hal con- 
tinued, “are American chorus-girls who 
have appeared in London in Broadway 
successes. I don’t butt into such fashion- 
able company, but they sometimes look 
me up. They mostly strike. for a loan 
of five hundred, and I mostly com- 
promise on fifty. Some may have such 
names as you read. I know them as 
Maggie This, or Trixy That and the 
like.” 

The agents roared with laughter over 
this witty hint of high life in the high 
light, and drank enthusiastically. Peter 
replenished. “Oh, but you men about 
town have the good time,” one declared. 

“Expensive, though,” Hal commented, 
and Peter was shocked to see his master 
beaming. He had never seen him beam 
before. And Hal had not touched his 
glass. 

“Well, boys, drink up,” urged the no 
longer silent Hal. ‘Never saw such slow 
drinkers. Peter, a nip of brandy to 
settle these buckets of water.” 

Peter poured brandy into the visitors’ 
smaller glasses and added no water. 

“Talking of good times, though,” the 
talkative Hal resumed, “you are the lads 
who must see a lot of life worth seeing.” 
He touched his lips to his brandy. ‘Put 
that stuff under your belts, boys. It'll 
take the evil out of the water Peter’s 
been flooding us with. Now this princess, 
or comtesse—I’ll bet you’d like to land 
her.” 

“Wouldn’t though!” cried the 
spokesman. He turned to his companion 
and said thickly: ‘Let’s see that letter 
of the Chief’s.”” He took the letter and 
chuckled as he ran his eyes unsteadily 
over the first sheet. He read from the 
second : 

“‘Keep on the case day and night. 
Highly important. Copies of this letter 
have been sent to the New York com- 


’ 
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missioner of police, the New York agent 
of the Treasury secret service and the 
collector of the port of New York. 
Keep in touch with them.’ ” 

“Important? Well, say, if we had the 
Princess, we’d go up a notch or two in 
the service.” 

“A notch or two!” exclaimed Hal. 
“Tut! I don’t know what you boys are 
paid, but whatever it is you ought to 
get twice as much. Sorry I can’t help 
you. Drink up, boys—Peter, got a glass 
arm? It’s early yet.” 

The boys drank up, and Peter refilled 
their brandy-glasses. 

“If I hear anything I want you to 
know, I'll call you up,” Hal continued 
amiably. ‘Must be going, eh? Keep me 
posted how the case goes on. It’s been 
bully to have you here. I never met such 
detectives as you are—never !”’ 

They bade Hal good night effusively 
as Peter steadied them to the elevator 
and signaled to the elevator-boy to 
steady them out into the street. 

“Peter,” said Hal when his man re- 
turned, “you and I have never talked 
much, but I want to talk with you now.” 

“Yes sir,” responded Peter, coming to 
attention like a soldier—very like a 
soldier. 


AL looked searchingly into Peter’s 
face before he said quietly: ‘Why 
did Miss Brown want to know me?” 

“T will tell you, sir,” Peter answered 
promptly. “I was about to tell you.” 
He continued in his broken English, 
which is smoothed out here for the sake 
of clearer narrative. ‘I was—my father 
is her father’s man, as I am yours. She 
had my address. She sent for me. She 
wanted to meet an American—some one 
used to business matters, who would not 
ask many questions, who did not talk 
much—one who was discreet, one who, 
if he should buy a ship, for instance, 
would be thought only to be taking a 
chance, as the saying is. I told her you 
were like that, and she asked me to ar- 
range so that she could meet you. I 
said no. Many women, I told her, who 
claimed titles, wrote to you, but it always 
was for money. They were frauds.” 

“The beggar reads my letters, all 
right,” Hal mused. 


“Through Mr. Austin I told her she 
should meet you. What business you did 
was through Mr. Austin. So she said 
yes. I do not know how she met Mr. . 
Austin.” 

“Why is she working in that repair- 
yard as a clerk?” 

“Will you be kind enough to ask 
her?” 

“What is her name ?” 

“It would be dishonorable for me to 
tell you, sir.” 

“Where is she from?” 

“From the neighborhood of Bezdan 
sir—Bacas, in Woiwodina. Since the 
century twelve, sir.” 

Peter realized from Hal’s looks that 
he had not described the geography of 
Miss Brown’s home-country with pre- 
cision, and he added, with a note of 
affection for the words he spoke: “One 
goes by canal to the Theiss.” 

He plainly felt that with such in- 
timate information his master could no 
longer be in doubt where Miss Brown’s 
ancestral acres were since the twelfth 
century. Hal did not question further 
on the point. What did it matter, any- 
way? Peter’s next words nearly took 
Houston’s breath away. “May she sleep 
here, sir,” he said. ‘Hide here?” 

“Here!” 

“Yes, those drunken louts who were 
here will report that they are positive 
nothing is to be learned from you. So 
this will be the safest place in New 
York for her now. Her other places— 
ah! the secret service, the local de- 
tectives, they are not such fools.” 

“Tell her the flat is here—I will go 
to a hotel.” 

“T will tell her she may come. I will 
tell her now. Thank you, sir.” 


PETER called up the baker who de- 

livered rolls to the Houston apart- 
ment. Peter’s voice was that of an angry 
man. He would talk only to the pro- 
prietor’s wife. Did she think he, Peter, 
did not know fresh from stale rolls? 
Another such trick, and he would trade 
elsewhere. “No impudence, if you 
please! What? Then I cancel my order 
to-night—yes, to-night. Right now. 

“T have told her, sir,’ Peter said, 
turning from the ’phone. 
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“Anyone who has tapped my wire 
wouldn’t guess it,” Hal commented. 

“She is there now, changing her 
dress. She worked in the shipyard cnly 
till midnight. Soon she will be here.” 

And soon she came—as demure, 
capped and aproned a housemaid as 
ever returned late at night with supper- 
food. She had a bag of rolls in her 
hands. Peter bowed low as he admitted 
her, and a few words in a foreign 
language passed between them before 
she turned to Hal and made him a pretty 
courtesy. 

“This is all so very kind of you,” she 
said, giving her hand to Hal. He, quite 
as if it were a matter of habit, raised 
her hand to his lips. She could not 
have guessed he had never saluted a 
woman in that. fashion before. 

She studied him a little and then said 
quietly: “I trust you. I knew some- 
thing of you even before I came to this 
country. Strange? No. I had to know 
somewhere to start. Sometime I shall 
tell you everything—not now. You will 
trust me?” 

Trust her! The man was madly in 
love with her—was worshiping her, as 
she looked in smiling confidence into his 
eves. Perhaps she saw it. She said 
gayly: “I have some rolls,—fresh ones, 
Peter—and I’ve been a working man 
from six o’clock to midnight. May we 
not have some supper?” 

Peter brought a cold chicken, a bottle 
of champagne and cigarettes the like of 
which Hal had never seen. Miss Brown 
took one, lighted it, smiled and said: 
“Look out for Peter, Mr. Houston. He 
is a bad child. He smuggled these. He 
has permission to smuggle dyesiuff 
only !” 

Peter grinned, proudly. 

She talked in the liveliest fashion of 
her night’s experience, but said that she 
would not have to go to the drydock 
again. “One of my men—she began; 
then she stopped, laughed and resumed : 
“T found that one of the new shipwrights 
could speak enough English to interpret. 
I resigned. Mr. Coffin gave me a scold- 
ing—and three dollars. Wages, see?” 

She displayed the money, examined it 
as a child would a new toy and then 
tossed it to Peter. 
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OUSTON, when he returned from 
his hotel to the apartment in the 
morning, scarcely recognized his guest. 
She wore the same maid’s uniform, but 
her hair under her cap was drawn tightly 
behind her ears, and hung on her neck 
in an absurd pigtail tied with a yellow 
ribbon; her face was stained a red as if 
she stood much over a hot stove; her 
hands, small as they were, looked 
coarsened by kitchen work. Her eye- 
brows now matched the color of her hair, 
and this changed her appearance strik- 
ingly, for they were naturally black, her 
hair decidedly blonde. 

She enjoyed his stare of amazement, 
laughing prettily. “An actress could no 
better make up as a German kitchen- 
maid, eh, Mr. Country Club Man? Oh. 
and if you will please remember, I speak 
German, not like my funny English— 
much better.” 

“You'll do, Miss Brown,” he assured 
her. “Any errands for me about town?” 

“Yes, a pair of shoes a kitchenmaid 
has worn—much worn.” 

Austin’s wife supplied the shoes from 
her kitchenmaid’s belongings. She de- 
clared that unless she was permitted to 
see Miss Brown she would divorce 
Austin and never speak to Hal again. 
He told her he thought he might prevent 
the divorce. 

Houston breakfasted in his hotel but 
dined occasionally at his apartment with 
his kitchenmaid, who took, he learned, a 
good many “days out,” sometimes ac- 
companied by Peter. Once Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin were his fellow-guests with Miss 
Brown, whom Mrs. Austin found “the 
most adorable creature’ she had ever 
seen. She was firm in her belief that 
Miss Brown was a famous Polish—or 
perhaps Russian—no, maybe Hungarian 
—actress. Mrs. Austin further stoutly 
declared she didn’t care whether Miss 
Brown was plotting to blow up Tokio, 
Sydney or Constantinople. She hoped 
she’d do whatever she wanted to do. 

Work on the ship was rushed to com- 
pletion; she was chartered to that firm 
which had offered to buy her; she took 
on two thousand tons of coal and was 
cleared to sail for South American ports. 
On the morning of the sailing day of 
the Hilda Brown, as the ship was named, 
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She came—as demure, capped “™ 
and aproned a 
ever returned with supper- 
‘ood. i 


owners 
visited 
her, anchored 
off Staten Is- 
land. The 
charter- 
money had 
paid them 
for the ship as 
she lay, and as 
Austin re- 
marked, she 
certainly was 
dolled up like a cutie. 

The man who 
greeted them = as 
they stepped on the 
deck of the Ailda 
Brown was smartly 
dressed in blue jacket 
and white trousers, and 
he wore a yachting cap. 
He might have been the 
skipper of a Long Island 
pleasure-yacht, except that neither 
jacket nor cap bore button, pin or 
stripe to denote official rank, national- 
ity or yacht club. Neither did the 
dress of any of the crew, plainly the 
men who had worked so well in the 
drydock. Both men recognized, in the 
man who greeted them, the “ship- 
wright” they had seen Miss Brown 
earnestly talking to the night she 
worked as timekeeper. He smiled as 
he saw their recognizing glances, and 
said in very good English: “I am 
Captain Smith. Your business with the 


Sound 


housemaid as . ae 


% . 
=” Good! 
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charterers is finished, gentlemen? 
Then let us have a glass 


of wine.” 
He led the way to the cabin, 
% which contained much 
handsome furnishing 
which the owners had 
not supplied. An 
open door re- 
vealed one state- 
room fitted up like a 
lady’s boudoir. 
“Successful voy - 
age!”’ Hal said as they 
lifted their glasses of 
champagne. 

The host laughed 
pleasantly. “That 
is very kind of 
you,” he said. 
“Miss Brown has 
told me that you 
are prepared to 
sell the ship. So?” 

“For a hundred 

thousand,” Austin 
replied comforta- 
bly. 

“T so under- 
stand,” said Cap- 
tain Smith. “There 

Zé * is a dyestuff-dealer not 

Fees far from the foot 
‘ate KEV FF of Wall Street 
a _- where the launch 

will land you. If you 
will be so good as to hand 
him this.” 
He wrote a few words on a sheet 
of paper and gave it, open, to Hal. 

At the office of the dyestuff-dealer 
Hal presented Captain Smith’s paper. 
The man who received it took from his 
desk and gave to Hal a certified check 
for one hundred thousand dollars. Then 
he indicated a paper lying open on his 
desk, handing Hal a pen. It was a bill- 
of-sale of the Hilda Brown.. The owners 
signed it, and the merchant turned his 
back on his callers until they left. 

“And he never spoke a word!” gasped 
Austin. 

“Nor batted an eye,” Hal added. 

Hal went directly to his apartment, 
where Miss Brown questioned him 
eagerly. 
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“You saw Captain Smith? You got 
your check ?” 

“Hilda,” he said to her, “I have not 
asked what your plans are, how long you 
will be here, when or wnere you go.” 

“No,” she said. “You have been most 
kind, very good. I cannot tell you—”’ 

“T don’t want you to go away,” he 
interrupted. “I want you to stay here 
to marry me. I love you very much.” 

“No, no!” she cried, and took both 
of his hands. She trembled a little, and 
her voice was not steady. ‘That can- 
not be. I have much to do. I cannot 
tell you what it is, for I do not want 
you to know. Now you know nothing 
you could not tell to anyone—to a court 
—a judge.” 

Peter went to the door to answer a 
ring of the bell. They heard some one 
speak to him. “Tell Mr. Houston we 
want to see him. I am Tom Carson, a 
friend of his.” 

“It is a city detective,” 
Hilda. 

She put her hands impulsively to his 
face, bent down his head to hers and 
kissed him. “I am not afraid,” she 
whispered, and then she left the room. 

“Tell Mr. Carson and his friend to 
com? in,’ Hal said to Peter, who had 
brought the message. 

Carson, whom Hal knew well, was ac- 
companied by a shrewd-looking man, 
well dressed, quiet. 

“Hal,” said Carson, “this is Mr. 
Drecker, of the secret-service force. 
He’s got to have a little talk with you. 
and knowing I was a friend of yours. 
he asked me to arrange it so as to give 
you as little trouble as might be.” 

“Any friend of my friend, as the say- 
ing is.” Hal said, shaking hands cor- 
dially with the Federal detective. ‘‘Fire 
away.” 

“In the first place,” said Drecker, “if 
there’s a woman in this apartment, 
promise me that she remains until I’ve 
seen her.” / 

“Sure,” Hal answered. “Peter,” he 
called, “tell Hilda not to go out until 
I’ve called her in here.” 

“Thank you,” Drecker said. ‘From 
what Carson tells me about you, that 
is satisfactory. Don’t be offended by my 
questions, and we'll be through this busi 


Hal said to 
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ness soon. Do you always employ a 
maidservant ?” 

“Not always,” Hal answered uncon- 
cernedly. ‘“That’s up to Peter, my man. 
This time of year I give a number of 
dinner-parties to pay off my social debts, 
as they say. Then Peter brings in a 
maid. My women friends—the nice 
ones,’ he said smilingly, “like Don 
Austin’s wife—you know Austin, ‘Tom— 
like to dine in a bachelor apartment.” 

He talked slowly, to give Hilda time 
to collect herself, perfect her disguise. 
He felt that she would not attempt to 
escape until he had made his promise 
good. “Then of course Peter has to have 
a maid—to show the ladies where the 
powder-puff is, and the like.” 

“Let this maid, Hilda, serve us some- 
thing now,” Drecker said. “Perhaps I’ll 
take my foot in my hand and be off in a 
minute, after I’ve looked her over.” 

“Serve champagne, Hal,” Carson 
begged. “None of your highballs and 
brandy on the side.” He roared with 
laughter at the thought of something. 
“You sure got those boobs good and 
soused. They are digging ditches now.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry for that,” Hal said. 
“They were nice boys.” He pushed a 
button for Peter. ‘Tell Hilda to serve 
a bottle of champagne,” he directed. 
Hilda came in, wholly mistress of her- 
self, Hal saw at a-quick glance, walk- 
ing clumsily in old run-down shoes, 
solicitous to the extent of open mouth 
about her tray of wine and cut glass. 
At the first sight of her, Drecker 
shrugged his shoulders. This pretty 
peasant girl, concerned lest she fail in 
the service she had usurped from the 
manservant, was a far cry from the 
beauty and aristocrat he was seeking. 


WHEN she had filled the glasses, 
Drecker said: “This is better than 
highballs and brandy, eh, Hilda ?” 

She seemed to understand that she was 
addressed only when she heard the name 
Hilda. After an awkward pause, she 
said deprecatingly: “Jch kenn’ kein 
Englisch. Bitte sprechen Sie mir 
Deutsch.” 

“How did you know I speak Ger- 
man?” he instantly responded, speaking 
the language, which both then used. 


’ 
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She answered, grinning at her shrewd- 
ness: “Could I not see that you were a 
countryman ?” 

The detective ‘“‘jollied her,” as the say- 
ing is, the way men will sometimes talk 
to a pretty, even if clumsy, girl waiter. 

After a few minutes of this, Drecker 
signaled Hal to dismiss the maid. Hilda 
started to leave the room, seemed to re- 
call an oversight, brought biscuits and 
napkins from the sideboard, and pass- 
ing behind Drecker, raised one hand, 
fingers extended. She was gone the next 
second. 

“One thing looks queer,” Drecker 
said. “Your man probably told her I was 
an  officer—heard Carson introduce 
me,—but she didn’t use the language to 
me that a German girl of the servant- 
class would use to an officer. They’re 
taught to treat all officials with great re- 
spect. It shows in the way they address 
them, which is unlike the. way aristo- 
crats address officials. How did she 
know I was of German descent? My 
old-folks are German, of course, and I’ve 
always talked with them in German, but 
I don’t speak with any accent. You 
both see that.” 

“That is queer,” Hal admitted, pass- 
ing cigars. 

“She knows I’m an officer,” Drecker 
continued ; “yet she addresses me like an 
equal—or an inferior.” He laughed. 
“Not in the Fatherland, on her life!” 

“Let me freshen up your glass,” Hal 
said. He sat where he could see a clock. 
It was almost five minutes since Hilda 
left the room. He wondered if he had 
understood her signal. “Of course, I 
don’t understand those things, and you 
do. You are the doctor.” 

“I think I’d better take her to the 
Chief—he’s in town—and let him de- 
cide. I’m sorry if it bothers you.” 

“Not a bit,” Hal declared heartily. 
Five minutes had passed. “I don’t want 
to get in Dutch—or German—with the 
Chief. I tgnked up those boys the other 
night because they were so—funny. Go 
a3 far as you like.” 

“Call her in,” Drecker said. 

Hal rang, and Peter answered. “Send 
Hilda.” 

‘Hilda? I think she has gone out.” 

Drecker flushed scarlet. “Cover the 


elevator,” he called hastily to Carson - 
who ran to the hall. Drecker and Ha! 
searched every room in the apartment 
In Hilda’s room her maid’s uniform was 
scattered about in confusion. 

“Pretty slick! Pretty slick!” Drecke: 
panted when they returned to the dining 
room. “And oh, so easy! Kitchen door 
to hall, to elevator—good night!” 

The elevator-boy declared that no on 
had left the floor since he brought up th: 
officers except the sailor-boy—cabin-boy. 
or whatever he was—who’d been going 
in and out with Peter for weeks. 

The secret-service man wrote a d 
scription of Hilda: tall, slender, 
coarse red hands, stove-burned complex 
ion, blond eyebrows, nose-breather 
rather slovenly, spoke German. Then hi 
displayed a picture evidently cut from a 
foreign society-magazine. ‘Not muc] 
resemblance between Hilda and _ this 
swell dame,” he remarked. 

“Not much,” Hal admitted, studying 
the picture hungrily. 

“Mr. Houston, I’ve got no instructions 
regarding you, and I’m glad of it. But 
you can put-me in as bad as those—” 

“Nonsense !”” Hal exclaimed. 

“Then,” continued Drecker, “I’ll turn 
in this description of Hilda, and if the 
Chief wants a look at the girl—” 

“She will have left my service.” 

“You're as good a scout as Carson told 
me you were,” declared Drecker, much 
relieved, and the officers departed. 

Peter entered, carrying a little pack- 
age. - 

“Well ?” 

“There was a taxi at the door,” Peter 
reported. “She had only to ride to the 
River, where there was a fast motor- 
boat. She will be on board the Hilda 
Brown in half an hour. This she left 
for you.” 

There was a heavy gold ring, in- 
scribed “Hilda to Hal,’ and a letter 
which read : 

My Dear Friend: 

You have been so kind, so true. With- 
out knowing, without asking, you have 
helped me to serve my country. When 
there is peace, I will ask you to come 
where I live. I will be proud to have my 
people know my American friend. I must 
write no more, except this: I sail on the 


ship you got for me. 
: Hizpa. 





7G second of “The Adventures of Mrs. Middleton’s Husband.” Peter 
Middleton, you remember, rebelled against being a mere rich woman’s 
husband and charity-distributor; and though he loved the really adorable Mrs. 
Middleton, he set out to find fortune “on his own.” 
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[sq WROWNING, indeed!” — said 
i B || Mrs. Jones severely. ‘“Brown- 
i | ing!” She turned the little 
book over and opened it with profound 
disapproval. It was one of these artis- 
tic suéde-bound volumes which look 
like short-haired dogs with their coats 
brushed the wrong way. They cost any- 
thing from a shilling upward and set 
the teeth on edge, and if the donor is 
thoughtful and does not write on the 
flyleaf, they can be sent back to him 
next Christmas. But the fate of this 
particular volume had been made irrev- 
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ocable. Mrs. Jones read the inscription 
aloud with a long-drawn-out solemnity 
that suggested the heading of a tomb- 
stone. 

“Miss Martha Jones from Percy Bing- 
ham. 


“One idea that, starlike, lures him on 
To its exclusive purpose.” 


“Now, my dear, what does that mean, 
pray?” 

“It’s poetry, Mother,” said the girl 
from the other side of the fireplace. 
She was leaning forward with her chin 
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in her hand, staring into the red embers, 
her thin, intent face brightened by a 
momentary flood of color. ‘Browning 
was a poet, Mother.” 

“Thank you, my dear. I gathered 
that much. But.that doesn’t explain 
‘luring him on.’. Does it? I don’t think 
it sounds nice—I don’t really. It’s no 
use smiling like that, Martha. People 
always smile when they don’t know what 
they’re talking about. I don’t believe 
you know yourself what it means.” 

“Oh, yes, I do. Mr. Bingham ex- 
plained—” 

“Well, tell Mr. Bingham from me 
that he’d much better be saving up for 
a néw overcoat instead of buying nasty 
sticky little books—” 

“T did tell him, Mother, but he said 
he knew how I loved that—that sort of 
thing. One ought to improve one’s 
mind, and Browning is so improving. 
He makes me feel beautiful—” 

‘sWell, as long as you feel it, I suppose 
it doesn’t matter what you look like. 
Your hair is coming down. And put 
your father’s slippers before the fire, 
child. Really, you forget everything. 
Good gracious, there’s the postman!” 

It was as though she had announced 
an event of terrific if incalculable possi- 
bilities. The red felt slippers with the 
embroidered toes clattered onto the 
fender. The color deepened in the girl’s 
cheeks. 

“T’ll go—I’ll go and see what it is,’ 
she stammered. She slipped out into 
the hall, and in a minute was back 
again, her tall meager figdre in the black 
serge dress looking like one of the 
shadows which hung dismally about the 
dingy little room. 

“Tt’s a letter—for you, Mother.” 

“Well, don’t stand there like that. 
I didn’t suppose it was an elephant. 
Who is it from?” 

“T don’t know, Mother.” 

Mrs. Jones composed herself with an 
effort. 

“My dear, I dreamed last night of 
a sea-serpent. Sea-serpents mean lega- 
cies—or is it flamingoes? Martha, get 
my dream-book—no, open the letter. 
We shall know at once. But remember, 
I told you—” 

“Tt’s from Dr. Murphy, Mother,” the 
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girl interrupted wearily. ‘Ten pounds 
ten, for medical attendance.” 


MBS: JONES lay back in her chair 

with a sigh. Her large, care-worn 
face resumed its normal expression of 
gentle resignation. 

“Then it couldn’t have been a sega- 
serpent, after all. I do wonder now 
where we are going to find ten pounds 
ten. I don’t know, I’m sure.” 

The girl remained silent for a 
moment, her pale, wistful eyes turned 
to the fire again as though seeking 
there some solution to the riddle. 

“We ought to explain to Dr. Mur- 
phy,” she said at last. “He might make 
a little difference for us. I believe 
doctors do sometimes.”’ 

“Beg, indeed! Thank you, Martha. 
From the way you talk, we might be- 
long to the lower classes.” 

“Sometimes I wish we did.” The 
girl threw back her head with a flash of 
energy. “Then we shouldn’t have to pay 
Dr. Murphy, and people would give us 
coal and blankets and hot soup—as 
though we didn’t want it all every bit 
as much.” 

Mrs. Jones interrupted with a stately 
gesture. 

“Hush, Martha. You have no pride, 
my dear. Dr. Murphy must be paid. No 
doubt we shall let our spare room—” 

“We never shall—not as long as we 
advertise in Zhe Morning Post and 
don’t put a notice in the window. I 
don’t believe anybody who reads The 
Morning Post ever wants to live in Ran- 
leigh Crescent.” 

“And why not, pray? If it’s good 
enough for the vicar, it’s good enough 
for most people, I should hope. No, I 
wont have a notice in the window. I 
dislike reminding you, my dear, “but 
your grandfather on my side was a town 
councilor, and one owes something to 
one’s family. ‘Noblesse oblige,’ as the 
French used to say in my schooldays.” 
And she settled herself back with an air 
of gentle finality which dwarfed doc- 
tors’ bills and such vulgarities into 
insignificance. 

Martha Jones remained unresponsive. 
The highly ornamental clock on the 
chimney-piece coughed five times in 
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“Mr. Bingham, if —if anybody who was a friend of yours,—a great friend,— asked you for her—his—their sake to be care- 
ful, would you do it?” “Oh, Miss Martha, if she —if anyone cared enough—” 
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announcement of the hour. Some one 
outside whistled a bar of his own par- 
ticular version of the latest waltz, and 
another deeper wave of color covered 
the girl’s pale cheeks. 

“I'll go and see about Father’s tea,” 
she said with a quiver of excitement in 
her voice. ‘He'll be in soon.” 


HE slipped noiselessly from the room, 


but she did not go to the kitchen. 
Instead she ran down the narrow, dingy 


“I wouldn’t if I were you,” said Middleton. 
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gave the impression of having been 
planted on the other side of the garden 
gate for good and all. He raised his 
bowler hat in respectful greeting. 

“T had almost given up hope, Miss 
Martha. Indeed I didn’t expect you. 
It’s been raining in torrents.” 

“And you in that thin coat too!” 
Her voice rang with gentle reproach. 
“Mr. Bingham, you don’t take care of 
yourself. I shall tell your mother. I’m 
sure the cough must be worse.” 


“He’s a decent little fellow, ard it does hurt like the devil to 


be chucked, you know.” 


hall and sna‘ching an old rain-coat 
from the hatrack, opened the front door. 
The prospect was not cheerful. It had 
been raining, and Ranleigh Crescent 
had become a melancholy vista of pools 
and dripping, leafless trees—planted 
very wide apart in accordance with the 
dictates of economy. At the bottom of 
the absurd garden a masculine form was 
distinctly visible, and Martha Jones, 
regardless of wet gravel and thin shoes, 
started to run. 

“Mr. Bingham! Mr. Bingham!” 

She spoke breathlessly, as though he 
had been hurrying past, whereas he 


He gave a little uneasy laugh like a 
pleased schoolboy. Indeed, as far as 
appearance went, he did not look much 
more. At a stretch he might have 
measured five feet three, but the slight- 
ness of his build, the sloping shoulders 
under the covert coat of sporting cut 
and shiny seams made him seem even 
smaller. Added to these dimensions 
there was a white, thin face with a pair 
of pale blue eyes behind glasses—at that 
moment bright with gratification. 

“Oh, it’s all right, Miss Martha,” he 
said, splendidly indifferent. ‘The doc- 
tor says I ought to get out of the office, 











but of course that’s impossible. Doctors 
don’t seem to think, do they? Thirty- 
five bob a week isn’t to be sneezed at, 
and then of course there’s a chance of 
a rise if one sticks to it.” He patted a 
parcel of books under his arm. “Extra 
work!” he said proudly. “I’m doing it 
on my own. One day the chief may 
notice and make it forty. One never 
knows one’s luck.” 

And then he coughed and apologized, 
and then coughed again. Martha Jones 
studied him with troubled eyes. 

“You oughtn’t to do it,” she said, 
“all that work, I mean. You're not 
strong, Mr. Bingham.” 

“Oh, yes, Iam. I don’t look much, 
but I’m wiry—wiry all through. Rich- 
ardson of ours felt my muscle this morn- 
ing and said he’d never known anything 
like it.” He threw out his narrow chest. 
“T can stand a lot, and when a man has 
a goal ahead, he jolly well has to work 
for it, you know.” 

The thin streak of color which had 
mounted his cheeks seemed to reflect 
itself in hers. She looked away. 

“Mr. Bingham, if—if anybody who 
was a friend of yours,—a great friend, 
—asked you for her—his—their sake to 
be careful, would you do it?” 

“Oh, Miss Martha, if she—if anyone 
cared enough—” 

“Would you?” 

“T’d—I’d want to work the harder.” 

And when they looked at each other 
again, they found that a miraele had 
been performed. On either side of a 
golden gate were two lovely human 
beings—handsomer and nobler than 
anything before created—and all around 
them palaces and wonderful trees just 
breaking out into blossom. And _ the 
sun was shining—a new sun in a new 
sky above a new world. 

Martha Jones had her hand on the 
gate. Her eyes were bright with tears. 

“T want to thank you for the book,” 
she said softly. “It was very beautiful.” 

“Life is very beautiful,” said the 
little man with the cough and the coat 
of sporting cut. 


OW, the worst of miraculous trans- 
formations like the one recently 
described is that they have a nasty trick 
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of twisting themselves back into their 
original form—especially on provoca- 
tion. The provocation in this instance 
was a stranger with a hand-bag. He 
had been hesitating for some time on the 
other side of the road, evidently undesir- 
ous of interrupting, but he now crossed 
and lifted his hat. Instantly palace, 
trees and sunshine vanished, and Ran- 
leigh Crescent was itself again—a rather 
dismal self, composed of minute semi- 
detached residences with absurd gardens 
and a general air of dejected respect- 
ability. 

“I beg your pardon,” the stranger 
said, ‘‘but could you tell me if this is 
Villa Blenheim ?” 

Martha Jones looked up shyly and 
then crimsoned. She had never seen 
anyone quite like this young man before. 
It was not merely his height or the good- 
looking face with the pleasant eyes or 
the well-cut clothes ; it was all this and 
something else which she could not 
define, something not found in Ranleigh 
Crescent. Perhaps it was his pallor and 
the suggestion of sadness behind the 
smile. To her own alarm she felt her 
heart beating with unreasoned sympathy. 

“This is Villa Blenheim,” she stam- 
mered. 

“Thank you. I saw a notice in The 
Morning Post about a paying guest. I 
wonder if I’d do.” 

She gave a little gasp. In a con- 
fused vision the little spare room with 
its plush sofa and cheap oleographs 
arranged itself along side of Dr. 
Murphy’s receipted bill and finally dis- 
solved, leaving her with her eyes fixed 
blankly on the stranger’s half-question- 
ing, half-laughing face. She pulled 
herself together. 

“Oh, I’m sure—if it’s only good 
enough. I’ll just ask Mother.” 

“Wait a minute, though.” He held 
out a detaining hand. “I wont bother 
you for nothing. Couldn’t you tell me 
your terms first? You see, I have to 
consider the point. I’m hard up.” 

For her the information, delivered 
with the same unfailing good-humor, 
was like a blow. First of all, it took the 
receipt off Dr. Murphy’s bill, auc 
secondly it left her with an ache some- 
where in the region of the heart. To 
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be hard up was in itself commonplace, 
but that this handsome, noble-looking 
stranger should be hard up was the 
nearest approach to genuine romantic 
tragedy that she had ever met. 

“We thought of asking twenty-five 
shillings a week,” she said faintly. 

He laughed. 

“Oh, I dare say I could run to that 
for a week or two. Perhaps by that 
time I shall have found work.” 

“What’s your line?” asked Mr. Bing- 
ham rather suddenly. For the first few 
minutes he had suffered an eclipse, but 
the mention of financial straits restored 
him to his self-possession. To make up 
for any physical differences, his manner 
had become pompous—a trifle patroniz- 
ing. The stranger turned. 

“T beg your pardon—I didn’t see you 
before. My line? Oh, sort of secretary 
to rich ladies.” 

Mr. Bingham pursed his lips. 

“Oh,” he said with polite disapproba- 
tion. “A sort of gentleman’s job?” 

“You mean a rotten job—and quite 
right too. I chucked it, or rather it 
chucked me. And now I wonder if I 
might see my room?” 

“Of course—if you’d come this way.” 

She spoke nervously, and she ignored 
Mr. Bingham. She was sure he had 
hurt the stranger’s feelings with his air 
of superiority. And after all, what 
right had he to be superior—a little 
clerk with thirty-five shillings a week? 
For the first time she felt vaguely 
aggravated. As the stranger. followed 
her up. the path, she glanced back at 
him and—yes, he looked sadder, paler. 

“If you would give me your name,” 
she said gently, “I’ll tell mother.” 

“My name?” he said. “Oh—Peter 
Middleton.” 

“Then will you come in, Mr. Middle- 
ton?” 

She stood aside for him to pass. 
Some one waved frantically from the 
gate, but she took no notice, and a min- 
ute later the door banged. 

Mr. Percy Bingham drifted away into 
the fog like a small, pathetic shadow. 


“ ARK my words,” said Mrs. Jones 


portentously, ‘‘there’s more in 
that young man than meets the eve. 
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Anyone brought up in genteel surround- 
ings would see it at once. Compare 
him to the other young men about here 
—Mr. Bingham, for instance—very 
respectable, of course, but bourgeois, as 
the French say, very bourgeois—” 

“Mother!” her daughter interrupted 
with a faint accent of reproach. 

“Well, isn’t he? Reginald, I appeal 
to you—no, it’s no good appealing to 
you. You haven’t any feeling for that 
sort of thing. But if anything extraor- 
dinary happens, remember what I said.” 

Mr. Jones glanced up over the top 
of his newspaper. He had not yet dis- 
carded his city clothes, and from a dis- 
tance he suggested prosperity. 

“Your mother is right, Martha,” he 
said. “There’s something in him; I 
have noticed it myself. Mr. Middleton 
is a gentleman who has got into trouble 
—through no fault of his, as I believe. 
My methods of arriving at this con- 
clusion may be different from yours, my 
dear, but J hope no less accurate. I 
put two and two together and make my 
plans in accordance.” 

He got up and placed himself before 
the fire. “I intend being of some 
assistance to Mr. Middleton,” he said. 
“It was Martha who put the idea into 
my head, and ’pon my soul, it wasn’t a 
bad one.” 

His daughter stopped short in her 
careful arrangement of the table. Evi- 
dently a flood of eager questions 
trembled on the tip of her tongue, but 
at that moment the door opened and the 
object of their discussion entered in per- 
son. It happened that their eyes met, 
and he advanced smiling. 

“I’m sorry I’m late,” he said. “I 
missed my bus. You wont turn me out!” 

“Oh, no,’ she answered quickly. 
“Supper is cold anyhow, so it doesn’t 
matter.”’ And then for no obvious rea- 
son she blushed. Blushing became her, 
lending her tired, anemic face a fleeting 
youthfulness which Middleton unfortu- 
nately missed. He appeared anyhow to 
be an unobservant person who accepted 
cold mutton and subsequent résumés in 
the form of shepherd’s pie with an un- 
alterable resignation. The fact caused 
Mrs. Jones’ economic-maternal heart 
alternate satisfaction and alarm. 
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“You don’t take enough interest in 
what you eat, Mr. Middleton,” she said, 
helping him to boiled potato. ‘When 
a man doesn’t complain about his food, 
he’s ill. You're ill.” 

“Yes, I believe I. am,” Middleton 
agreed, and then encountered a pair of 
wistful, infinitely sympathetic blue eyes. 
This time he blushed. “At least, not 
seriously, you know,” he said hastily. 
“Only, the doctor told me I ought to 
have a change, and that sort of thing.” 

Mr. Jones snorted and looked up 
from the double occupation of devouring 
cold mutton and the evening news. 

“Doctors indeed! A nice lot! Always 
suggesting rest-cures and trips to the 
South, and then making it twice as im- 
possible by sending in their account! 
Now, if one was rolling in money like 
the fellow I’m reading about! Just 
listen to this: ‘Multimillionaire goes lion- 
shooting! Mr. Middleton, the husband 
of the New York millionairess, is at 
present suffering from a nervous break- 
down and has been ordered abroad.’” 
Mr. Jones glanced up over his spec- 
tacles. “Same name as yours, sir, by 
the way. No relation, I suppose?” 

“Oh, dear, no—at least—well, yes, 
in a sort of way. Really, I don’t know.” 


E was crimson, Even a violent 

assault upon a pallid-looking potato 
could not disguise the fact. Mr. Jones 
frowned significantly across the table. 

“Wouldn’t lend you a helping hand, 
I suppose ?” 

“Good gracious, I should say not. He 
never did me a good turn in his whole 
life.” 

The frown having been intelligently 
reciprocated, Mr. Jones returned to his 
paper. 

“Rich relations are all like that,” he 
said, gruffly sympathetic, ‘“—stingy, 
selfish and uncharitable. Nervous 
breakdown, indeed! Overeating, I'll 
wager.” 

“Yes,” said Peter, and his knife 
dropped from his nerveless fingers. ‘No, 
Mrs. Jones, I wont have any more, thank 
you.” 

There was a little silence. Martha 
was leaning forward in her favorite at- 
titude, with her chin in her hand, 


her large eyes fixed intently on nothing 
in particular. 

“I’ve often wondered what it feels 
like to be rich,” she said at last. ‘“‘It 
must be splendid !” 

“It’s beastly,” said Peter, and then 
added with haste: “At least, I should 
say so. What is one to do with such a 
lot ?” 

“Make other people happy.” 

“Oh, ye gods, as though that were so 
easy! If you only knew—” Feeling 
that he had suddenly become conspicu- 
ous, he made a hurried counter-attack. 
“Now, what would you do with a 
million, I wonder?’ he asked with the 
air of a man setting a puzzle of national 
importance. ‘The ruse succeeded. The 
whole family Jones sank into simultane- 
ous happy contemplation. 

“The first thing I’d do would be to 
settle with old Murphy,” growled the 
head from the ramparts of his air- 
castles. “Then with a bit of money to 
back me, I might get a rise out of 
Hawkins. Money’s respect in this 
world of ours.” 

“And I’d buy some new curtains for 
the best bedroom,”’ murmured his part- 
ner, “and a new black dress and a silk 
hat for you, my dear, not to mention 
stair carpets and table linen. Oh, dear 
me, so many things!” 

“And I’d do something for the people 
who aren’t destitute and don’t beg,” 
Martha said softly. “I’d give Mr. 
Bingham a new coat and better work 
where he’d get well and strong. And 
if ever I met a brave, good man, nobly 
trying to win back fortune, I’d heip 
him too!” And she looked at Peter 
Middleton with shining eyes. 

Peter Middleton got up. 

“You'll excuse me, wont you?” he 
said. “I’ve had a rotten day, and my 
head feels like a dried-out sponge. 
Good night, everyone.” 

But he had to shake hands all round. 
Mrs. Jones patted him with motherly 
solicitude and looked wise. 

“My poor boy!” she whispered. “But 
you're not to worry. It’ll all come right 
in the end—you see. Sleep well and 
forget everything.” 

And Mr. Jones nodded a ponderous 
approval. 
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“I'd snatch at it,” went on Mr. Bingham, “if—well, you know what. Miss Martha, if you wont, I’ll just clear 
out—I’ll take the job in Canada.” 


“There’s always room for an honest 
worker,” he said. 

“But perhaps I’m not an_ honest 
worker,” Peter said wryly but sotto 


VOCE. 


NCE in his own narrow little room, 
Mr. Middleton lighted his candle 
and sat by the table with his face 
buried in his hands. It was the atti- 
tude of a man too weary and listless 


even to think, and for half an hour he 
did not move. Then he shook himself 
impatiently, and as though overcome 
by a sudden impulse, took out a photo- 
graph from his breast pocket. As he 
stared at it with hot, miserable eyes, some 
one knocked, and opened the door. 

“May I come in, Mr. Middleton?” 

He sprang up. 

“Oh, Miss Jones, of course! Is there 
anything-—” 














“IT only wanted to speak to you a 
‘moment—if I might,” she said shyly. 
“May I?” 

“Why, certainly.” He laughed. 
“Have you come to tell me you have 
found a more satisfactory lodger? You 
mustn’t mind saying so. I shall under- 
stand only too well.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Middleton! 
could you! We’re not like that. 
so proud and pleased to have you. It’s 
something else. Father sent me. He 
thought you were in such low spirits, 
and—and—” She hesitated, and he 
offered her the one and only chair. 

“Wont you sit down?” 

“Thank you.” She accepted mechan- 
ically, her hands tightly clasped before 
her, and her downcast eyes fell on the 
photograph. “Oh,” she said softly, and 
then in deeper awe-struck bewilder- 
ment: “Oh, may I—might I look?” 

He hesitated. 

“Yes, of course.” 

She took the photograph reverently 
in both hands. 

“How beautiful, how lovely! Like a 
queen! Is she—is she your young lady, 
Mr. Middleton?” There was a new 
note in her thin voice which he did not 
notice. He shook his head, smiling 
grimly. 

“Not any more, Miss Jones.” 

“Mr. Bingham says we have all our 
own bundle to carry and that if we 
knew what was inside our neighbor’s, 
we wouldn’t grumble.” 

“Mr. Bingham is a wise young man,” 
said Mr. Middleton. 


How 
We're 


GHE looked up at him, and he saw 
that her eyes were full of tears. 
Tears did not become her. There was 
something half ridiculous, half pathetic 
in their sudden overflow, and all that 
was chivalrous and tender in his nature 
rose up in answer. He laid his hand 
gently on hers. 

“Why, Miss Jones, you aren’t un- 
happy too?” 

A tear trickled down the sharp and 
slightly reddened nose. 

“Oh, Mr. Middleton, don’t bother 
about me. I’m only a silly girl. I can’t 
think why I’m so stupid. It was the 
photograph and—and the thought of 
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how sad you must be which upset me. 
That’s all.” 

“There’s something else. 
help—” 

“You’re awfully good, Mr. Middle- 
ton. It’s just like you to bother about 
others. It’s only—only Mr. Bingham. 
He worries me so. You know, he gave 
me that pretty book I lent you. I just 
loved it. I didn’t always understand 
everything, but it gave me such beautiful 
thoughts, and often comforted me. And 
—and I’m afraid I made him think--— 
well, you know. He’s always been so 
fond of me, and there was a time when 
I liked him too. But then something 
happened,—I don’t know what,—and [ 
began to see that he wasn’t quite what 
I dreamed of—and I’m so afraid of 
hurting him.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you,” said 
Middleton gravely. “He’s a decent 
little fellow, and it does hurt like the 
devil to be chucked, you know.” 

“Yes, I feel how cruel it is. But I 
can’t help it, can I? He’s not my ideal, 
Mr. Middleton—not big and strong and 
brave. And we ought-to stick to our 
ideals, oughtn’t we?” 

“Yes,” he said between tightly com- 
pressed lips. 

She rose suddenly with a little sniff 
and wiped the tears from her cheek. 

“How horrid I am! I wanted to 
help you, and instead I’ve worried you 
with my own bothers. Now I'll tell you 
something grand: Father’s going to get 
a job for you!” 

He sprang up from his perch on the 
table. 

“You don’t mean it really?” 

“Yes !’’—with a triumphant nod. “He 
spoke to Mr. Hawkins this morning, 
and he said you were to come along. 
And it’s almost sure you'll get it. Thirty 
bob a week, and a chance of a rise in 
two years.” 

“Thirty bob!” A little twinge passed 
over his features. Then he burst out 
laughing and caught hold of both her 
hands. “Why, it’s just splendid! I 
haven’t earned as much money for years. 
What a brick you are! How can I 
thank you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Middleton, I don’t want 
thanks.” 
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“Yes, but I want to thank you. I’ll 
tell you what: The very first time I get 
my pay, we'll go to the theater together 
and to a nice litle restaurant and make 
a regular evening of it—shall we? 
Just to celebrate! And you can bring 
Mr. Bingham along too—or would you 
rather not?” 

“I—I think I’d rather not.” 

“Very well. It’s settled then? 
very first evening !” 

“Yes, Mr. Middleton—and 
you !” 

She did not look at him again. She 
hung her mouse-colored head and crept 
softly to the door, her thin red fingers 
still tightly interlocked. 

“Good night, Mr. Middleton.” 

“Good night. And look here, call me 
Peter,—everybody does,—will you? Mr. 
Middleton is so formal—especially be- 
tween such good friends. Will you?” 

“Oh!” It was like a little catch in 
her breath. “Oh yes, thank you. I—I— 
Good night—Peter.”, 

“Good night, Miss Martha.” 

He closed the door. When the creak 
of her footsteps on the stairs had quite 
died away, he went back to the table and 
picking up the photograph, kissed it 
savagely. 


The 


thank 


At the corner of Ranleigh Crescent; 
Peter Middleton stopped to exam- 
ine the contents of his pockets. The de- 
sire to do so had been on him ever since 
he had left the box-office of the Gaiety 
Theater, but neither in the corner of his 
tube compartment nor in the lofty soli- 
tude of a motorbus had he summoned 
up courage to face the truth. Now, 
there it was—two upper box tickets and 
forty shillings—all that remained of 
his wages and a once princely fortune. 
He calculated rapidly. Twenty-five 
_ shillings for his board, left five shillings 
for his fares, lunches and laundry, 
and ten shillings for a nice little sup- 
per after the theater. The latter item 
seemed out of proportion. Well, he 
was going to bring a few hours’ sun- 
shine into a drab life, and for once in a 
way the laundry would have to suffer 
retrenchments. 
“A clean handkerchief every other 
day, Peter.” he muttered in solemn ab- 
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juration. “I can’t allow you more, and 
it’s no use shuddering. It’s the first 
sacrifice you’ve brought anyone, so look 
cheerful. Now, I wonder—” 

He was interrupted in his reflections 
by a sound which warned him that he 
was no longer alone. It was a cough— 
a hollow graveyard cough with a top 
note of apology in it. Peter turned 
quickly. 

“Oh, it’s you, Bingham. Hullo—how 
are you?” 

He extended a friendly hand. 
Bingham lifted his hat formally. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Middleton,” he 
said, slightly out of breath. “I’ve been 
trying to catch you up for the last five 
minutes, but—but I’m rather out of 
training, as you might say. Might I 
speak with you a moment?” 

“By all means. But wont you come 
in? It’s damp and raw out here, and 
I’m sure Miss Martha will be delighted.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Middleton. I know 
where I’m wanted and where I’m not. 
Besides, it is of Miss Martha I wish to 
speak, and the matter is serious.” 

“Oh!” said Peter rather blankly. 

Mr. Bingham drew himself up to his 
full height. He threw out his chest in 
a vain endeavor to fill out the cavities 
ef the sporting-coat. 

“T want to know your intentions, Mr. 
Middleton,” he said. 

‘My what?” said Peter, his thoughts 
flying inconsequently enough to the ques- 
tion of the ..andkerchiefs. 

“Your intentions, sir.’’ 

“Really, I don’t know—” 

“You mean that you think I’ve no 
right to ask that question?’ The rough 
thin voice cracked in the effort to attain 
sonority. “Well, I have. It’s true 
there wasn’t anything spoken out be- 
tween us, but we read Browning to- 
gether, and she’d come out and see me 
in the evenings when I was on my way 
home, and her folk were always very 
kind and friendly. If all that doesn’t 
give me a right to know—” 

Peter shook his head, utterly at a loss. 

“But, my dear Mr. Bingham—” 

“Don’t ‘dear Mr. Bingham’ me, sir! 
I tell you it was as good as settled. I 
was only going to wait till I got rid of 
this cold of mine and had my rise before 
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And now—now I don’t 


speaking out. 
care whether I get well or my rise either. 
It’s all over, and you’ve done it—you've 


done it.” His voice broke again, but 
he straightened up heroically. “You 
don’t need to say ‘dear Mr. Bingham.’ 
I haven’t come for your sympathy, I can 
tell you. I’m a man and I can carry 
my own bundle, but it’s her I’m think- 
ing of. If it’s for her happiness, I’ll— 
I’ll stand aside, but I wont have her 
heart broken as well as mine. I must 
and will know your intentions, sir.” 


ETER MIDDLETON stared down 

doubfounded at the fragile, rather 
ridiculous but wholly resolute figure. 
The pale blue eyes behind the glasses 
met his unflinchingly. 

“Now, look here,” Peter said quietly, 
“Just tell me what you’re driving at, 
will you? My intentions about what?” 

“About Miss Martha.” 

“Well, if you want to know, I’m 
taking her to the theater to-night and 
to supper afterwards. You’re very wel- 
come if you'll come too—” 

Mr. Bingham laughed bitterly. 

“Oh, you don’t get me that way. I 
know I’m no good at fencing with a 
man like you. I’ll put it to you straight 
from the shoulder, sir. When a man 
gets a girl to call him by his Christian 
name and takes her to the theater, what’s 
one to think? Either he’s an out-and- 
outer or he means to marry her.” 

“What!” said Peter, recoiling as 
though the blow ‘straight from the 
shoulder’ had not been merely figurative. 
“I marry Miss Martha! Why, good 
Lord, Iam—” Hestopped. Mr. Bing- 
ham’s face darkened. 

“So—you’re an out-and-outer!’”’ he 
said fiercely. 

“I’m nothing of the sort—at least not 
like that. I never thought of such a 
thing, andif youdo— Well, look here, 
take these infernal tickets; I don’t want 
them, I’ll go straight home and pack 
my trunks and never set eyes on the girl 
again. Does that satisfy you?” 

To his utter amazement, Mr. Bing- 
ham’s face twitched with a moment’s un- 
controllable agony. 

“It’s too late,” he said desperately. 
“It’s too late, [’ll—I’ll believe you 
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didn’t mean it if you like, but you’ve 
done for me all the same. I was good 
enough till she saw you; then when you 
came with your fine clothes and fine 
manners and—and all that, then she 
saw what a miserable twopenny-half- 
penny scalawag I was. I’m done. You're 
her ideal, her Sir Galahad, and I’m—” 
The wavering voice broke utterly. Mr. 
Bingham pulled out his handkerchief 
and cried. Peter, who had suppressed 
a laugh, felt his own eyes moisten. 

“Mr. Bingham,” he stammered, “if 
what you say is true, I am an out-and- 
outer and I—apologize—I do really. 
I’m most awfully sorry. I can’t say 
how sorry. I didn’t mean it; I only 
wanted to be friendly—I swear to you. 
You do believe me, don’t you?” 

Mr. Bingham nodded. 

“I—accept your statement, sir,” he 
said huskily. “I—I apologize myself. 
I take back the out-and-outer. She’s 
right. You're a gentleman and I’m not. 
But I love her, and you don’t, Mr. Mid- 
dleton; and at the bottom it’s that she 
wants. But she’s got such a wonderful 
poetic mind, and I can’t keep pace with 
it, though I’ve tried desperately. I 
used to read Browning all through my 
lunch-hour, but it didn’t help much. 
One’s bound to be commonplace on 
thirty-five a week.” 

Peter Middleton laid his hand on the 
quivering shoulder. 

“Look here, Mr. Bingham,” he said 
solemnly. ‘As usual, I’ve made a mess 
of things but I’m going to try and put 
them straight. If—if I succeed and 
Miss Martha gets to see that you're 
worth twice my sort, will you call 
quits ?” 

“But I tell vou it’s done; it'll never 
be the same again.” 

“It’s got to be. I don’t know how, 
but I know somebody who’ll think out 
something. There must be a way, and 
it’s going to be found. Mr. Bingham, 
take these tickets, will you? Tell Miss 
Martha I’ve been unavoidably de- 
tained.” 

“T can’t—I can’t!” 


“Yes you must—for her sake. And 


Mr. Bingham, wont you shake hands?” 
Mr. Bingham groped wildly. 
hands met. 


Their 
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“You’re—you’re a gentleman, Mr. 
Middleton.” 
“You’re another, Mr. Bingham.” 
Mr. Peter Middleton turned 


strode back the way he had come. 


and 


a i you please, ma’am, Number 3086.” 
Mrs. Middleton rumpled up _ her 
pretty hair with a distracted hand. 

“For goodness’ sake, what does he 
want?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am. He’s a queer- 
looking customer but he’s got his ap- 
pointment, right enough.” 

“Show him in, then, but tell the rest 
I’ve had a fit and am foaming at. the 
mouth. I guess that ought to keep them 
off for an hour or two!” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

The butler withdrew. Mrs. Middle- 
ton dabbed herself recklessly with Co- 
tan’s latest perfume and drew a sigh of 
exquisite relief. Within the last two 
hours she had interviewed no less than 
thirty representatives of deserving 
charities, and the atmosphere, in spite 
of open windows, had become stuffy 
with righteousness. 

“Well, the next time I have a look at 
this globe, I'll come as a crossing- 
sweeper,” she philosophized. ‘I reckon 
the millionaire-job is a trifle too wear- 
ing.” She sighed again and then added 
for no apparent reason: ‘Poor fel- 
low !” 

The door opened. 

“If you please, 
3086.” 

Mrs. Middleton looked up. Number 
3086 appeared as a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered individual, badly dressed, with a 
dirty old Hamburg pulled over his 
brows. oe 

“Take your hat off,” said Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, and reached for her check-book. 
“How much do you want, and what’s it 
for? I don’t really want to know, but 
one has to keep some sort of order.” 

There was no answer. Mrs. Middle- 
ton looked up again. The man had re- 
moved his hat. 

“Peter!” she gasped. 

He nodded gloomily. 

“Ves, it’s Peter,” he said. 

“Oh, my dear!” The color had 
rushed to her cheeks, and she made a 


ma’am—N umber 


little movement with her hands which 
might have meant a great many things. 
“I’m—I’m so glad to see you!” 

“Are you? Well, there isn’t much to 
be glad about.” 

Her eyes twinkled maliciously. 

“When we parted, you said you 
wouldn’t see me again until you had 
done something wonderful—worthy of 
the privilege, in fact. Have you?” 

“I’ve got myself in a wonderful 
mess.”. She made an instinctive grab at 
her check-book, and he brought his 
clenched fist down on the table with 
such violence that she jumped. “I don’t 
want your money. I’ve told you I 
wouldn’t touch it until I had earned 
enough—off my own bet—to buy you 
up twice over. It’s not that. It’s—it’s 
a woman!” 


RS. MIDDLETON sat down, her 
face as white as her absurd cambric 
handkerchief. 

“A woman? Peter!” 

“Yes, I wouldn’t have come if it had 
been anything less awful. As it was, I 
didn’t know how to see you. What am 
I supposed to be doing? Lion-shoot- 
ing?” 

“T said elephants. 
isn’t it?” 

“TI suppose so. Anyhow, I had to be 
careful, I thought—” He glanced nerv- 
ously over his shoulder. “I thought 
Harrison might recognize me.” 

“Harrison’s gone.” 

“Why on earth? He was the most 
conscientious secretary I ever had.” 

“He was a bit too conscientious, 
Peter; he worried me. He wanted me 
to go into all the different cases—the 
way you did. I couldn’t stand it; at 
least, my complexion wouldn’t. A 
woman never forgets her complexion 
even in a shipwreck.” She frowned. 
“And now, Peter, perhaps you'll ex- 
plain how you came to fall in love.” 

“Susan! How dare you! Do you 
think—” He stopped, biting his lips. 
Mrs. Middleton put the scented hand- 
kerchief to the tip of her nose. The 
color had come back to her cheeks, and 
her eyes danced. 

“My good Peter, when a man sug- 
gests that he is in trouble and the trouble 
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turns out to be a woman, what is one 
to suppose ?” 

“Does it necessarily mean that I’m 
the culprit?” he retorted sulkily. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Middleton got up and 
arranged her hair in the looking-glass. 
She had on what she called her “charity 
gown,” a dream in black and white from 
Worth’s, and Peter scowled. ‘So it’s 
the lady?” she said. “The lady has 
fallen a victim to your charms? Well, 
I suppose I should be the last to throw 
the stone.” 

“Don’t laugh, Susan! It’s a most 
absurd, tragic business. Her name is 
Jones—Martha Jones—if that conveys 
anything to your mind.” 

“It relieves it, considerably.” 

“And I lodge with her people—and 
she’s engaged to a poor wretch of a 
clerk with a cough and thirty-five shil- 
lings a week, and now she wont look at 
him, and he’s heartbroken and says I’m 
her ideal and Heaven knows what else— 
and I’ve got to put things right or he'll 
go straight into consumption.” 

Mrs. Middleton put her hands to her 
ears. 

“Peter, what fluency! And what 
can I do in this terrible business?” 

“You might do a lot.” He straight- 
ened up with a sudden enthusiasm. 
“Susan, since I’ve had to do for my- 
self, I’ve found out such a number of 
things. I’ve begun to understand what 
a muddle I’ve made of it when I tried 
to do good with your money. It was 
all wrong. Real hardship doesn’t beg. 
It lives in semidetached villas with 
grand-sounding names and lace curtains 
in the windows. It is respectable, and 
respectability sucks the life out of it.” 

Mrs. Middleton took up her pen. 

“Peter, you’re the biggest hustler in 
the charity line I’ve met to-day, and 
I’ve met a good many. You touch even 
my case-hardened heart. Now fof the 
items: The clerk with the cough first, 
please. What's his address?” 

“Percy Bingham, Oaklands, Ranleigh 
Crescent, clerk at Hawkins and Haw- 
kins.” 

“My lawyers, by the way. Needs—” 

“A new overcoat and a decent job.” 

“Next. The head of the house of 
Jones, please.” 


“Villa Blenheim. Under-manager at 
same firm. Wants post as manager but 
can’t get it because he hasn’t the money 
to put in the business. Curtains, new 
stair-carpets, a silk hat, black dress for 
wife—” 

“That will do, Peter. 
victim.” 

Peter blushed miserably. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton nibbled delicately at the end of 
her penholder. 

“I think I know what she wants, 
Peter. She wants a little disillusion, 
carefully administered. It’s the easiest 
thing in the world.” 

“T dare say. You ought to know.” 

“Don’t get personal and injured. It’s 
beside the point. Peter, you’ve got to 
put yourself unreservedly into my hands 
—that is, if I’m to help to repair the 
awful damage you’ve done. Do you 
consent ?” 

“Susan! I sha’n’t know how to thank 
you.” He made a movement as though 
to take her hand, but drew back hastily. 
His eyes sparkled. 

“You'd better hurry,” she said ma- 
liciously. ‘The butler has orders to 
throw out anybody who stays more than 
five minutes. You’ve got one minute 
left to pour our your gratitude while I 
tidy up my ideas. Now, be as quiet as 
you can, will you?” 

He obeyed, uncomfortably conscious 
that her meditative eyes were still fixed 
on his face. There was a moment’s 
thoughtful silence. 

“Peter,” she said abruptly, ‘‘you’ve 
improved. What have you been doing?” 

“Working !”—sulkily. 

“Dear me! I wonder whoever gave 
you work! Have you seen Dr. Gregory 
ately? And how is the liver?” 

“T haven’t had time to think.” 

“Dear me! Well, I have; and I’ve 
got the cutest idea on earth. Peter, if 
Miss Jones looks at you again after I’ve 
done with you, I’m not an American 
citizen.” 

“You're not, anyhow 
ly. “You’re my wife.” 

“You don’t say? Have you men- 
tioned that to Miss Martha? No? Well, 
perhaps some one else will.” She rang 
the bell. “James, show Number 3086 
out.” 


Next—your 
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Peter got up. For some unknown 
reason he was very angry. 

“Mrs. Middleton—” 

She smiled graciously. He had never 
seen her so aggravatingly fascinating. 

“That’s all, 1 think, Mr.—dear me, 
I’ve forgotten your name again. But 
you shall hear from me _ to-morrow. 
Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon!” said Peter, with 
his hat over his eyes and his teeth 
clenched. 


ihe ERE was tragedy in the parlor of 
the Villa Blenheim, Ranleigh Cres- 
cent. Mrs. Jones sat by the fire and 
wept, quietly but resolutely. Her lord 
paced the room with the stride of an 
angry tiger. Mr. Bingham, very white 
and shaky, stared through his glasses at 
the girl by the window. 

“TI thought I had better tell you all,” 
he said in his weedy gentle voice. “I’ve 
got these two offers. The chief says the 
secretaryship is the chance of a life- 
time. The lady is awfully rich, and 
I’m to get four pounds a week and do 
nothing but attend to her begging let- 
ters. I’d—lI’d snatch at it,” went on 
Mr. Bingham, “if—well, you know 
what. Miss Martha, if you wont, I’ll 
just clear out—I’ll take the job in Can- 
ada.” 

“The awful climate!” groaned Mrs. 
Jones. “You'll die.” 

“T don’t care if I do,” said Mr. Bing- 
ham gloomily. 

Martha lifted a tear-stained face from 
her handkerchief. 

“Mr. Bingham, 
sorry. I can’t help it, can I? 
ter I should tell you the truth.” 

“Don’t tell me I’m not your ideal 
again.” 

“Browning says—” 

“Damn Browning.” 

“Mr. Bingham!” 

He gasped at his own crime. 

“Mrs. Jones,—Miss Martha,—I—I 
apologize. I can’t think how it came 
out—never said it before. On my honor, 
I am not a violent man. But at the 
present moment I am feeling very des- 
perate. I feel—” 

What he felt was drowned. in the 
snort and rattle of a motorcar outside. 


I’m so dreadfully 
It’s bet- 
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The family glanced at each other. A 
motorcar in Ranleigh Crescent! A live 
ostrich would have scarcely created 
more sensation. Martha pushed back 
the curtains with a trembling hand. 

“It’s a private one!” she gasped. 
“Such a beauty! And it’s stopped here. 
There’s a lady getting out,—a lady with 
a real fur coat,—and she’s coming up 
the path!” 

“My dear child,” growled Mrs. 
Jones. “One would think we lived in 
Surbiton.” 

Nevertheless there was an awestruck 
silence, and when a minute later the 
doorbell rang, even Mr. Jones con- 
descended to start nervously. The ap- 
pearance of the little maid-of-all-work, 
more than usually disheveled, put an 
end to the suspense if it increased the 
excitement. 

“It’s a lidy,” she said in a hoarse 
whisper. “It’s a lidy wot wants to see 
Mr. Bingham. She says as ’ow she’s 
been round to ’is place and they sent ’er 
‘ere. It’s about a sekertary’s ship, she 
said.” 

“Show her in,” said Mrs. Jones ma- 
jestically. “Your client, no doubt, Mr. 
Bingham.” 


OSSIBLY because the hall was only 
» four feet long, the visitor dispensed 
with the formality of being shown in. 
She appeared in person, a vision of 
costly prettiness which made the little 
room gloomier and dingier by contrast. 
Martha sprang up with a smothered ex- 
clamation of recognition. 

“Oh!” she said. “It’s Mr. Middle- 
ton’s—” 

The visitor smiled sweetly. 

“I’m afraid I must seem very rude,” 
she said. “But I do wonder if I might 
speak to Mr. Bingham for a moment?” 

She looked from one to the other, 
and “Mrs. Jones waved an introductory 
hand. 

“This is Mr. Bingham, madam.” 

“Ah, thank you. And you’re Mr. 
Jones, are you not? You see, I have 
heard your name so often from Mr. 
Hawkins. Mrs. Jones, please don’t 
move! If I feel I am disturbing, I 
shall take flight at once. Thank you— 
thank you. How kind you are!” 





She accepted the chair which Mr. 
Jones pushed toward her with an over- 
whelming graciousness. Her entry had 
been like a whirlwind, and they were 
still open-mouthed and breathless. 

“T’ve come about the secretaryship,” 
the visitor explained. 

Mr. Bingham bowed, pale but res- 
olute. 

“My chief told me of your kind 
offer, madam.” 

“And you accept? You see, I want 
to settle up at once. My last secretary, 
a dreadful man, left me two weeks ago, 
and I’ve been writing my own letters. 
I have two gray hairs already, so it’s 
an urgent case. I’ve had such glowing 
accounts of you, Mr. Bingham. You'll 
come at once, wont you?” 

“Madam, I regret, but—” Mr. Bing- 
ham cast a glance of profound gloom in 
the direction of the window. “I have 
decided to leave England,” he finished. 

“Oh, no—nonsense! I’ve set my 
heart on you, and I wont be thwarted. 
Shall we say two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year? Here’s my card. Mrs. 
Middleton, Eaton Square 
what’s the matter, everyone?” 

Mr. Jones coughed. 

“Your name, Mrs. Middleton, sur- 
prises us,” he said. ‘You see, we have 
a gentleman staying with us, and his 
name is Middleton too. A curious co- 
incidence—” 

“T only know one other person of that 
name, and he was called Peter.” 
“That’s right. It’s the same. 

is anything wrong?” 

The gayety had died out of Mrs. Mid- 
dleton’s pretty face. 

“It’s more than a coincidence,” she 
said sepulchrally. “I only hope that I 
have come in time.” 

No one spoke for a moment. The at- 
mosphere had become surcharged with 
apprehension. Mr. Jones coughed. 

“Mrs. Middleton, your words sug- 
gest—really, I am seriously alarmed.” 

“Mr. Peter Middleton acted as my 
secretary,” she said. “The similarity 
in our names was even then a source 
of annoyance to me. Goodness knows, 
it’s not my wish to injure anyone’s 
career. I must only say, for your sake, 
that this house is no place for him.” 
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“Good heavens!’ Mr. ex- 
claimed. 

His daughter took a step forward. 
Her pale face was flushed, her eyes 
bright with scorn and anger. 

“T don’t believe it,” she said trem- 
blingly. “It’s a mean, spiteful thing 
for you to have done, Mrs. Middleton, 
and I don’t believe you. I’m going to 
fetch him. He shall answer you for 
himself, and he shall see how basely 
and falsely his faith has been abused.” 

“Quite right!” Mrs. Middleton’s 
expression was full of pitying solicitude. 
“That was nobly spoken, my dear. This 
sweet girlish confidence is beautiful.” 

But at that moment Peter entered. 


Jones 


HEY looked at eaeh other. If ever 

a face betrayed guilt, that face was 
Peter Middleton’s. Panic was written 
in every feature. He turned as though 
to flee, but Mr. Bingham had carefully 
cut off the retreat. The two men eyed 
each other. Martha ran to Peter’s side 
and clung to his arm. 

“Peter, I am so glad you’ve come. 
She’s been saying dreadful things about 
you, and I wont believe them. You've 
got to say they aren’t true, Peter.” 

“What has she been saying?” he in- 
terrupted gloomily. 

Mrs. Middleton drew herself up. Her 
eyes shone behind her long lashes. 

“Mr. Peter Middleton will no doubt 
corroborate my statements,” she said. 
“Mr. Middleton, I have just said that 
you acted as my secretary. I suppose 
you will agree to that much?” 

He bowed. 

“You were—unsatisfactory ?” 

“Of that there is no question.” 

“You used my money as your own?” 

“Sus—Mrs. Middleton!” 

“Tsn’t it true?” 

He ground his teeth together. 

“Ves,” 

“Good heavens!” said Mr. Jones 
again, and collapsed weakly into the 
nearest chair. “And to think I got him 
into the office!” 

“You are a married man?” went on 
the pitiless cross-examination. 

*V6a.?? 

“You lived on your wife’s money?” 

“Sus—Mrs. Middleton, it isn’t fair.” 
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“Isn’t it true?” 

He flinched under the mockery of her 
lovely eyes. 

“Ves,”’ 

“And you deserted her?” 

“T—-yes.” 

A low moan broke from Martha’s 
corner of the room. 

“And he said—he said you—you were 
his young lady, Mrs. Middleton. I shall 
never believe in anyone again.” She 
turned, and Mr. Bingham’s shoulder be- 
ing the nearest and most convenient 
place, she wept upon it. Mrs. Middle- 
ton regarded the culprit severely. 

“What impertinence! Mr. Jones, 
surely you need no further evidence !” 

Mr. Jones threw open the door. 

“Certainly not,” he said pompously. 
“You are a self-convicted cheat and 
humbug, sir, and you can be grateful to 
this lady that she has had the great gen- 
erosity not to prosecute. You can go!” 

Mrs. Middleton rose gracefully. 

“Really, such an unpleasant thing for 
me to have to do!” she murmured. “But 
it was my duty, wasn’t it? My poor 
child!” She laid her beautifully gloved 
hand on Martha’s shaking shoulder. 
“My poor child, this has been a shock 
to you, I know, but believe me, there are 
many other good and noble men in the 
world—men, who carry their treasures 
within them.” And she beamed upon 
the little clerk. “May I expect you to- 
morrow, Mr. Bingham? Or are you 
still thinking of leaving England?” 

“Not now,” said Mr. Bingham. 

Outside, Mrs. Middleton collided first 
with the postman and afterward with 
Peter. He held the door of the limou- 
sine open for her. He had his hat 
pulled over his eyes and looked suff- 
ciently disreputable to justify her offer 
of a penny. 

“T could prosecute you for libel,” he 
whispered as he arranged the rug over 
her knees. ‘You're a little—” 
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“Yes, I know I am. But say it 
quietly if you must say it, Peter. It’s 
so rude, and the chauffeur might think 
it unusual. But I saved you, didn’t I? 
She’s thinking all sorts of horrors about 
you, my poor boy, and Mr. Bingham 
played up splendidly, a regular bespec- 
tacled Lohengrin. They’re going to be 
happy for life, Peter.” 

“Well, my berth’s gone, anyhow,” he 
observed bitterly. 

She laid her hand gently on his. 

“T suppose you’re not inclined to 
come back to your old place, are you? 
It’s always kept open for you, you know, 
dear.” 

“Not till I’ve earned it.” 

She leaned back sighing. 

“Very well! —Home, John!” 

The limousine flashed away. 

Peter stared after it with gloomy 
eyes. Then he tossed his penny reflec- 
tively, slipped it into the breast pocket 
to keep company with the photograph 
and crept back the garden path. As he 
passed the parlor door, he heard Mr. 
Jones’ voice raised in triumphant dec- 
lamation. Instinctively he listened. 

““‘Mr. Hawkins presents his compli- 
ments to Mr. R. Jones and suggests 
that he should take over the manage- 
ment of the new branch office. Should 
Mr. Jones decide to accept the position, 
a client, who desires to remain incognito, 
has promised to invest in the business on 
Mr. Jones’ behalf—’” Mr. Jones 
coughed. “A most extraordinary but 
gentlemanly offer. Really, this has been 
a day of wonders!” 

“It must have been a sea-serpent, 
after all,” Mrs. Jones murmured. 

“Life is very beautiful,” said Mr. 
Bingham. 

He felt under the table, and a small 
hand with a very wet pocket handker- 
chief clasped his. 

This Peter did not see, but it is al- 
most certain that he divined it. 


“PSHE ROAD TO FORTUNE,” another delightful episode in “The Adven- 
tures of Mrs. Middleton’s Husband,” will appear in the next—the October—- 


issue of THe Green Book MAGAZINE. 





But when he had laid the perforated sheet over the 
typed one, Martin knew that to i 
least portion 


it was the 


By STOKES WAYNE 
Illustrated by William Oberhardt 


~|N only one particular did Mar- 
|| tin Joyce’s little retail grocery- 
—-——|) store differ from scores of oth- 
er little retail grocery-stores in Hartford. 
The six-by-nine inclosure in its rear 
left-hand corner, with its safe and its 
desk and its single chair, was not merely 
an office, as offices go in such establish- 
ments, but it was a private office in fact 
at well as in name. Its partitions rose 
to the ceiling instead of being truncated 
in the usual fashion, and they were of 
solid oak, without so much as a solitary 
glass panel. The door was- knobless— 
furnished merely with a snap-latch, to 
which Martin Joyce carried the only 
key. 
And within this inclosure, lighted by 
a single electric lamp, Martin Joyce kept 
his own books and attended to his own 
correspondence. Usually when occupy- 
ing the office he left the door ajar for 
the sake of ventilation, and in winter for 


the added benefit of heat. But there 
were times when for hours he was clos- 
eted and, to all intents and purposes, 
hermetically sealed inside this carefully 
insulated retreat. 

He had been thus cloistered on the 
morning of Tuesday, May 22nd, after 
receiving by post a small parcel marked 
“Samples” and bearing upon its wrap- 
per the imprint of Beyer Brothers, 
wholesale grocers and jobbers, George- 
town, D. C. And now, on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, May 26th, Alec 
Stoner, his white-haired but still active 
assistant, was informing one of their 
best customers, who wished to get a price 
on Holland rusk by the case, that Mr. 
Joyce had gone out and might not be 
back before noon. 

Yet all the while Martin Joyce, hid- 
den by the oak framing, had been bend- 
ing over a letter, which had just come 
to hand: 
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BEYER BROTHERS 
Wholesale Grocers and Jobbers 
Georgetown, 0, C., May 25, 1917. 


7 
Sertford, Conn. 


Mr. Martin P. Joyce, 
3 Green ° 


Dear Sir: 

Replying to your inquiry of yesterday we regret te iafors you 
thet Wales is no longer exporting any cataeal. It is possible, however, 
that some of the larger jobbers. suon as Hayward @ Co., of Baltimore, aay 
have eame in stock and will be able to supply you. In #hich event it 
would be well for you to cet price delivered in New York or Hartford. 

We are expecting « consignment tomorrow at latest, possibly this evening, 
of standard brands of coffee in bulc, including Waldorf, Red Seal, eteo., 
end will ship you et once. It has occurred to us that it sight be well 
te send you at the same time samples of some coffees the nazes of which 
ere unfaziliar te you. 4s a rule Hennessy ships us teice @ month, on or 
about the 12th and 25th, and you can rely on being supplied ‘promptly aft- 
or these dates. 

We beg alee to call your attention to our wine and liquor list, 
eent under separate cover. The prices for sherries and ports we believe 
you will find especially tempting. This branch of our business is a con- 
paratively new departure, but in the brief period of its existence we 
heave been such encourseged. Expedition in these days, as you know, is al- 
most impossible; for what with the conditions in France and the low stook 
in this country some vintages ere most difficult to obtein 

We feel sure that you will be st least interested when we add 
that there is not any other house in-America today which can supply these 


was a part of the embodied ad- 
vices. But that simply tantalized. 
It was almost worse than nothing. 
And then, all at once, a whole 
sentence stood out as if written in 
capital letters and underscored 
“We beg also to call your attention 
to eur wine and liquor list, sent 
under separate cover.” 

In questing the obscure he had 
been blind to the obvious. Why 
should he be sent something under 
separate cover unless it was to pro 
vide him with the sought-for key ? 

Trade-catalogues, price-lists and 
circulars were coming to Martin 
Joyce at the rate of a ton a month 
from all over the country. Some 
had come that morning, and he 
had tossed them into the wire bas- 
ket on his desk without glancing 
at them. Now he began taking 
them out, looking them over. And 
there, sure enough, was a rolled 


@eeds at so nearly cost value. 
Trusting for @ continuance of your patronage, we are 
Very truly yours, 
BEYER GROTHERS. 


There was no doubt in Martin Joyce’s 


mind that between this letter and the 
parcel previously received there was 
some occult connection. It was per- 
fectly clear to him that the page before 
him was not at all the innocuous busi- 
ness communication it appeared to be. 
He had not written to Beyer Brothers 
in weeks. He had never so much as 
heard of Welsh oatmeal, and he had 
ordered no coffee. It was an extremely 
puzzling example of cryptography. He 
had applied to it, one after another, cer- 
tain keys with which he was familiar, 
but had reached the end of his re- 
sources without even a glimmer of en- 
couragement. 

Martin Joyce wiped from his brow the 
beads of perspiration induced in part 
by the close atmosphere of’ his private 
office, but even more by the strain of 
fruitless concentration and endeavor. 
There were certain words in the letter 
which stood out as if underscored. There 
was even a phrase which, taken without 
the context, sounded informative. He 
believed that “ships .... twice a 
month, on or about the 12th and 25th,” 


packet bearing the Beyer Broth- 
ers imprint. 
The face of Martin Joyce 
brightened. His wits had not 
failed him after all. He prided himself 
on his wits. His skull had live stuff 
within it. No solid ivory there! His 
record proved what he was. Hadn’t he 
risen from patrolman to detective ser- 
geant in three years? And not here in 
Hartford, either, but in the “big town,” 
where the rivalry was of the keenest and 
where favoritism, under the existing po- 
lice-system, was an almost unknown 
quantity. And hadn’t the commissioner 
tried to persuade him not to resign 
from the force at the height of his fame 
to buy out this profitable little grocery 
business in the Connecticut capital ? 

Joyce slit the wrapping of the rolled 
packet with his penknife, revealing the 
promised price-list of wines and 
liquors. Outwardly, as in the case of 
the letter, it gave no indication of be 
ing other than it assumed to be. Nor 
did the first few pages provide any as- 
surance to Martin Joyce that he had 
struck the right trail. 

But the first few pages were devoted 
to champagnes, clarets and burgundies. 
And then the searcher recalled still an- 
other line in the letter. “The prices for 
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sherries and ports we believe you will 
find especially tempting.” Thereupon 
he sought the sherries and ports. He 
found them midway of the list, and be- 
tween the last page of the sherries and 


the first page of the ports, neatly in- , 
, longer any reason why he should retain 


serted, lay the coveted key. 

This time Martin Joyce’s features 
broadened to a grin. Without the Open 
Sesame now revealed, the secret of the 
letter must have forever remained hid- 
den, since the one had been specially 
made to fit the other. It was no more 
nor less than a sheet of letter-paper, with 
twenty-five irregularly-sized and placed 
perforations, resembling an oblong sec- 
tion of a mechanical piano-player roll. 

It was the first time he had ever seen 
this character of device, yet he knew 
instantly its purpose. Nor was there 
any particular cleverness in this prompt 
discovery, seeing that he had from the 
first been seeking a guide to certain 
chosen words and their sequence, and 
that here, indubitably, was the means of 
correct selection. 

But when he had laid the perforated 
sheet over the typed one, and had care- 
fully aligned the edges so that the 
message smote him, as it were, unmis- 
takably between the eyes, Martin Joyce 
knew that to have deciphered it was the 
least portion of his task. For in twen- 
ty-eight words he had been directed to 
accomplish a purpose more formidable, 
in a way, than any one of the twelve 
labors of Hercules. 
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He read the twenty-eight words over 
studiously three times. Then he closed 
his eyes and repeated them to himself. 
If he had given an hour to them, they 
could not have been more indelibly fixed 
in his memory. ‘There was therefore no 


either the letter or the perforated blank 
sheet. He made it a rule invariably to 
destroy such evidence. Even the en- 
velope, the wine-list and the wrapper 
might, under certain circumstances, 
prove incriminating. To preserve them 
would be idle, seeing they were of no 
possible use; yet to trust them to the 
waste-paper basket would be foolhardy. 
His custom had been to burn papers of 
this character. But now that spring had 
come, the stove, which in winter had 
served for this purpose, had been taken 
down and removed to the cellar. To 
burn them he must take them home. He 
might have thrust them all into his 
pockets, just as they were, but he didn’t. 
He began tearing them into small 
pieces. 

He had about completed the task 
when three double raps resounded on 
his door. It was the only signal to 
which he ever paid the slightest atten- 
tion. He had arranged it with his wife 
to be used in cases of emergency only. 

i Ina flash he had poked the letter and 
its key into the top drawer of his desk 
and locked it. The next moment he 
swung his office door wide and impertur- 
bably faced his better half, a slim, fair 
young woman in a blue serge suit and 
rose-adorned black sailor. Her eyelids 
were red with weeping, and rolled into 
a ball in her right hand was a saturated 
mite of a handkerchief. 

Martin Joyce, framed in his office 
doorway, was a typical representative of 
his trade. Standing there in his shirt- 
sleeves and apron, his last year’s straw 
hat on the back of his head, it seemed 
beyond the range of reason that he 
should ever have been a policeman. He 
was under rather than above medium 
height, and he possessed no great breadth 
of shoulder or depth of chest. More- 
over, he had the round, clear-skinned 
face of a boy, which lopped off at least 
a half-dozen years from his age, so far 
as appearance went. 
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“Well, for heaven’s sake!’ he ex- 
claimed in an even tone which belied the 
phrasing. ‘“What’s happened to you?” 

Lena Joyce caught her breath spas- 
modically. “Mom’s awful sick,” she 
gulped. “I just got a letter from 
Bertha.” 

“An’ they want you to come, I sup- 
pose. Is that it?” 

“Bertha didn’t say so, but I feel I 
ought to. I might never see her alive 
if I don’t.” 

“You think she’s that bad? 
is it?” 

“Pneumonia.” 

“I'll back the old woman to get well. 
She aint fat, an’ she aint a lush. 
Them’s the things that counts. Go home, 
now, an’ stop cryin’. I’ll wire Bertha 
to let you know if she gets worse. You 
don’t want to take the kids, I suppose, 
an’ you’d have to, for I’m goin’ to New 
York myself. this afternoon.” 

Lena wiped her eyes on the little wet 
ball. “I could leave Denny and Min- 
nie with Mrs. Anderson, and only take 
Karl.” Karl was the baby. 

“Do as I tell you,” commanded her 
husband. “If Bertha telegraphs or 
phones there’s no hope, then that’s dif- 
ferent. Do what you like. But for the 
present rest easy. I’m backin’ Mom.” 

He slammed ‘he office door shut and 
walked to the street with her. 

“T’ll send that wire, right away,” he 
called after her as she moved dejected- 
ly off. 

He was in the act of -telephoning it 
to the telegraph-office when the customer 
came in again about the rusks. While 
he was there, the store filled up. Mar- 
tin Joyce and Alec Stoner had all they 
could do for two hours running, be- 
tween taking orders and getting out the 
goods for delivery. 

Before Martin realized how the time 
was flying, it was a quarter past one. 
His train left at two. His home was a 
mile distant, and it was two miles from 
there to the railway station. There was 
not a minute to lose. He dashed into 
his office, tore off his apron, got into 
his coat, and seeing then the litter of 
torn paper on his desk, took a chance 
and swept it all into the wastebasket. 
Then he unlocked the desk drawer and 
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folding the letter and key, jammed them 
into his inside pocket and—ran. 

When he reached his house, he found 
that he had less than half an hour in 
which to change his clothes and catch 
his train. Lena telephoned for a taxi 
for him. At the last minute he remem 
bered the little package that had come 
by parcel post. It was the most vital 
part of his equipment, and he had almost 
got off without it. To get it involved 
running upstairs again, unlocking and 
relocking a drawer. 

As he was bidding Lena a hasty good- 
by, it flashed across him what he had 
left in his workaday coat pocket. And 
there was not a minute to be spared for 
going back a second time. 

So he told Lena to get the letter from 
Beyer Brothers and burn it—also a 
blank sheet of paper with ‘holes cut in 
it. 

“And do it at once,” he directed with 
emphasis. “It’s important. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

Lena promised. 


IEUTENANT WALES Haywarb, from 

the office of the Adjutant General, 
War Department, Washington, sat at a 
desk in the parlor of a suite of rooms 
on the sixth floor of his chosen New 
York hotel. It was within a few 
minutes of ten o’clock, on the night of 
Saturday, May 26th, and it was less than 
an hour since he had stepped from the 
Congressional Limited to the platform 
of the Pennsylvania Station. 

In appearance there was nothing par- 
ticularly striking about Lieutenant Wales 
Hayward. He was a son of the Middle 
West, and he looked like thousands of 
other sons of the Middle West. He was 
of middle height, sturdy, square-shou!- 
dered, brown-haired, blue-eyed, clean- 
shaven and ruddy. His khaki uniform 
was smartly cut, and it was well-fitting. 
He was writing a letter to his sweet- 
heart in Indianapolis, and between peri- 
ods he inhaled deeply of the smoke of a 
cigarette. 

When he had about finished the let- 
ter,—all but the final “Your always lov- 
ing and devoted Wales,”—there was a 
rap at his door. But there was nothing in 
his expression or movements to indicate 
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that he heard it. Leisurely he drew once 
again on the cigarette, now less than an 
inch in length, lowered it to the brass 
ash-tray at his elbow and carefully 
punched out its glowing cinder. Then, 
with even less concern, he affixed his 
signature to the letter, blotted it, folded 
it, placed it in an envelope, fastened 
down the flap and addressed it. 

But when, following this, and with- 
out any further signal or summons from 
the passage, he rose calmly and walking 
to the door opened it, the evidence was 
clear not only that his hearing was fault- 
less, but that his nerves were under per- 
fect control. 

A midget messenger-boy snatched off 
his cap and from within it produced a 
common, cheap-looking, oblong envelope 
and a square blue slip of paper. 

The Lieutenant took the first, ignor- 
ing the second, and hastily tore it open. 
A single glace at the inclosure, however, 
told him that there was some mistake. 
The handwriting was execrable, but the 
first two words were sufficiently legible 
to assure him that the message was not 
for him. The first two words were 
“Friend Will.” 

“You're in the wrong pew, kid,” he 
said, stuffing the note back and glancing 
at the superscription. ‘My name’s Hay- 
ward. This is for a ‘W. Howard.’ ” 

“Dey tol’ me at de office Room 618,” 
the boy protested. 

“I can’t help what they told you. 
They read the name wrong. Look at it 
yourself.” 

The midget looked. 
it back. 

“All right,” he said. “But will you 
write onto it ‘Opened by mistake’ and 
sign your name? I'll be fired if you 
don’t.” 

Hayward took the pencil that was 
offered him and did as he was bid. 

“There you are. Now beat it,” he 
suggested with a laugh, and closed the 
door. 

On reaching the ground floor, the mes- 
senger inquired at the office for W. How- 
ard and was told that there was no guest 
of the house by that name. Then he 
loitered back whence he came—which is 
to say to a rooming-house on Lexington 
Avenue, near Thirty-seventh Street, 


Then he passed 
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where a thin, gray-haired woman in a 
black dress answered his ring. On his 
first visit, three quarters of an hour be- 
fore, he had been admitted by a girl. 

“Who do you want?” asked the gray- 
haired woman. 

“De guy what sent me,” was his an- 
swer. “De guy in de secon’ story back.” 

“Oh, Mr. Mears, I guess. I didn’t 
know he was here.” And she stepped 
aside. 

Mr. Mears was a trifle undersized and 
had the round, clear-skinned face of a 
boy. Save for these characteristics he 
was quite as commonplace in appearance 
as was Lieutenant Hayward. 

The boy told his story, and Mr. Mears 
frowned. 

“Give me the note,” he said a little 
roughly. “This comes of sendin’ an in- 
fant. I might ’a’ knowed you’d muss 
things up. Couldn’t find him, eh? 
Now, you listen to me: You go back to 
the office an’ tell ’em to send me a big 
fellow. Not too big, but about my size. 
See?” 

The youngster began to whine. “An’ 
get fired? Oh, say! Why don’t you be 
a reg’lar feller? I done all right. Could 
I help it if dey was no Mr. Howard 
in de hotel?” 

Mr. Mears smiled and relented. 

“Listen,” he said, taking a handful of 
change from a trousers pocket. ‘You 
get paid, and somethin’ over. But send 
the other lad just the same. Tell ’em 
any old thing. Tell ’em I want a husky 
to carry a crippled old lady to her home 
around the corner. An’ mind you, if he’s 
not as big as me, I blow on you over 
the phone the minute I see him. And 
it’s a hurry job, at that.” He dropped 
the silver into the midget’s cupped grimy 
paws. ‘Get a move on you,” he added. 

The boy started, but Mr. Mears 
stopped him. “Just a second,” he began. 
“The man that wrote this ‘Opened by 
mistake’? Describe him. I’m thinkin’ 
he put one over on you. Was he in uni- 
form?” 

“Sure,’’ answered the midget. 

“Big or Ifttle?” 

“Bigger’n me, but not so big, at dat.” 

Mr. Mears laughed. “As big as my- 
self?” 

“Littler. 


He didn’t slip me even 
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a nickel.” 

broadly. 
“Get out,” yelled Mr. Mears, “be- 

fore I give you another dollar.” And 

he fell to studying the envelope. 
“Six-eighteen,” he said to himself 

when he was alone. “It was worth it.” 
The clerk had pen- 

ciled Lieutenant Hay- 

ward’s room-number 

there. 


And the midget grinned 


HERE was another 
rap on the Lieuten- 
ant’s door—a 


“*Dear Martin,” Flan. 
agan read, keeping Joyce 
1 with hi 


with his revol- 
ver. “I never want to 


see you again.’” A 


heavier - handed, 

louder rap than that of the midget mes- 
senger. It came as he was looking at 
his watch, which indicated twelve min- 


utes after eleven. It 
might be Major 
Goodell, for whom 
he had left a message 
by telephone at the 
Army and Navy Club. 
But the Major would 
hardly come up 
without being an- 
nounced. 
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And of course it wasn’t 

Major Goodell. It was another 
messenger-boy—a messenger-boy, this 
time, nearly as tall as himself, in a 
frowzy uniform that was too big for 
him. And he presented the same sort 
of cheap envelope as had the midget— 
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though the address now was more legi- 
ble. There could be no question in this 
instance as to the name. And the mes- 
senger didn’t take it from his cap. His 
cap was on his head, and pulled low 
in front, so that the peak was well down 
over his eyes. The missive was in his 
hand when Lieutenant Hayward opened 
the door, but he stepped into the room 
before delivering it. Then his hands 
sank into the pockets of his jacket. 

The Lieutenant may have turned his 
back upon him before starting to extract 
the inclosure, or the messenger may have 
edged behind the Lieutenant. How- 
ever it was accomplished, the messenger, 
out of range of Hayward’s vision, quietly 
closed the door by pushing against it 
with his shoulder. And he did it very 
quickly, since owing to one prearranged 
circumstance, expedition was vitally im- 
perative. The envelope contained only 
a blank sheet of. paper. 

Because of the officer’s acute hearing 
and his perfect nerve-control, this bit of 
carefully designed strategy narrowly es- 
caped utter failure. The ‘calculation was 
that the blank sheet would have a mo- 
mentarily stunning effect. For a breath 
at least the recipient’s astonishment must 
act automatically as a spellbinder. 

But Wales Hayward was not the sort 
to be spellbound even for a breath. 
Muffled though it was, the click of the 
door-latch had not escaped him, and for 
the blank inclosure he was fully pre- 
pared. It neither astonished nor per- 
plexed. It simply convinced. 

That which followed was of the 
swiftness of light. No eye could have 
got all that occurred. The messenger 
was grappled with and thrown in less 
space than it would have taken to 
press the trigger of an automatic. 
But gripped hard with one arm, the 
Lieutenant went down with him, and 
even as he went, he drew into his lungs 
a deep breath of a sweetly volatile 
compound from a freshly saturated 
handkerchief pressed firmly against his 
mouth and nose. There ensued a rough- 
and-tumble struggle on the floor, in 
which the advantage was never with 
either for more than a fraction of a 
second—never, that is to say, until two 
minutes or more had been fought 


through and wrestled through. Then it 
was practically over. The Lieutenant, 
one might say, had grown all at once 
submissive. Like Samson with his locks 
shorn, his strength had gone from him. 
For a little he struggled weakly, but 
the chloroform-soaked handkerchief and 
the messenger who applied it were 
alike relentless. 

The messenger now, apparently, had 
other work to do. He left the recum- 
bent Lieutenant after pouring more of 
the anesthetic on the handkerchief, 
which he spread over the pallid face. He 
rose, straightened his disarranged cloth- 
ing, picked up his cap, which had been 
torn off early in the encounter, ad- 
justed it to his head and then calmly 
surveyed the room. 

His expression was not sanguine. It 
seemed rather to say that he had taken 
a perilous chance with very meager hope 
of reward. Nevertheless he went sys- 
tematically about his business. He 
searched the desk at which Hayward had 
written to his sweetheart. There was 
nothing in the drawers. There was 

some blotted writing on 
the desk-pad, however, 
and he made out what 

he could of this by 
holding it before the 
mirror over the man- 
telshelf. There were a 
few insignificant words 
and phrases only. 
That which stood 

our clearest was: 

“and devot- 

ed Wales.” 

Then _ he 
passed into the 
adjoining bed- 
chamber and 
switched on 
the lights. 

Here he found 


So it was 

Lena who 

hed put the crimp in- 
to him! Well, his 

alibi was good. on the trunk- 

stand an open 


suit-case. He ran through its contents. 
Just the ordinary impedimenta of an 
army officer on a transient visit or a 
mission. The closets, the bureau and 
chiffonier drawers and the bathroom 
yielded no more. 


He returned to the suite parlor. He 
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had reserved the most likely—or rather 
the least unlikely—source until the last. 
The Lieutenant’s pockets were still to 
be examined. 

The chloroform had quite evaporated 
from the handkerchief, but the room 
was reeking with the fumes, and the 
messenger debated the policy of raising 
a window. His head was beginning to 
feel queer. After brief deliberation, 
however, he decided against it. He was 
not ready for Wales Hayward to regain 
consciousness. 

And then, just as he dropped to his 
knees beside the insensible officer, he 
started as though a hand had been laid 
on his’ shoulder. A _ telephone had 
shrilled across the silence. Only for a 
second, though, did he permit it to in- 
terrupt him. It served merely to hasten 
him. He searched the coat pockets first, 
and in the inside breast pocket discov- 
ered a memorandum-book which he laid 
on the floor beside him. There were 
some letters there too, and a railway 
time-table and a couple of newspaper 
clippings. From the Lieutenant’s hip 
pocket he produced a bill-fold. It con- 
tained between forty or fifty dollars, but 
no papers. He restored it—as he did 
also the change from the side breechés 
pockets, and the keys. The Lieutenant’s 
watch likewise he put back. Then he 
hurriedly ran througl. the letters. They 
contained nothing he wanted. One was 
a love-letter from some one in Indianap- 
olis- who signed herself “Your own 
Mary.” 

The memorandum-book contained 
names and addresses, items of expendi- 
ture, evident reminders of purchases to 
be made, appointments, and then— 

The messenger gripped it tighter, and 
his round, clear-skinned, boyish face 
broadened to a grin. It was too good 
to be true. 

“Pershing and staff,” he read, “S. S. 
Adriatic, Fortress Monroe, June 16th’ 

And beneath this were the names of 
other officers, other contingents, other 
transports—each with a port and a date 
subjoined. 

Then the telephone, which had ceased 
ringing for a minute or two, began again. 
He had meant to make a copy of what 
he had found and to return the mem- 


, 
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orandum-book to its pocket intact, but 
the unanswered telephone might pro- 
voke question, possibly investigation. 
There was no time for a careful copy. 
He must tear out the leaves. He did 
so. Then he put back the despoiled 
book, rose to his feet and started to- 
ward the bedroom, since it would be 
safer to make his exit through that door 
than this. 

But before he had taken five steps, he 
stopped. Suddenly it had occurred to 
him that when Wales Hayward regained 
consciousness and missed those pregnant 
pages this find would go for nothing. 
All those dates and ports would be 
changed. 

It was no time for hesitation. His 
course was definitely marked. Wales 
Hayward must never regain conscious- 
ness. 

He retraced his four steps. And as 
he did so, he took from his own inside 
breast pocket a small oblong case, 
snapped open the lid gnd extracted a 
hypodermic syringe with drawn piston 
and filled barrel. 


RAIN was falling when Martin Joyce 
arrived back in Hartford at about 
half-past eleven on Monday morning. 
And as he was without an umbrella and 
was wearing his very best clothes, he 
employed a taxi to convey him to 718 
Green Street. He had spent the Sab- 
bath in the nation’s capital, and he was 
extremely well pleased with himself. He 
had performed a difficult, unpromising 
and hazardous piece of work for an ap- 
preciative enemy government, and he had 
performed it with praiseworthy neatness 
and dispatch. Moreover he had so man- 
aged it that detection was not merely a 
remote chance—it plainly was impos- 
sible. 

The fact that there had been no men- 
tion in the newspapers of Hayward’s 
death did not disturb him. It was not 
reasonable to suppose that the body was 
still undiscovered, but it was more than 
reasonable to assume, under the circum- 
stances, that a rigorous censorship would 
forbid publicity until after the autopsy. 
And an autopsy would prove nothing, ex- 
cept death from heart-failure. 

In five minutes more he would be once 
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again in the security of his store, a pros- 
perous Hartford grocer, and the world 
would never dream of his being anything 
else. Why, even Lena knew nothing of 
this side-line of his. Lena was a good 
wife and a good mother, but she was not 
the brightest little woman in the world, 
and she was not curious. 

As he darted across the pavement 
from the taxi, Alec Stoner opened the 
store door for him. There was another 
man standing just beyond his old assist- 
ant, waiting, Joyce thought, for the rain 
to slacken. But it was not until this man 
said, “Hello, Mart,” that Joyce took a 
good look at him. 

“Well, darn my buttons, if it 
Jerry Flanagan !” he exclaimed. 

“Surest thing you know. How’s every 
little thing?” 

“Swell,” 
“Couldn’t be 


aint 


returned Martin 
better. Sut 


Jovce. 
where the 


devil did you blow from? Aint seen you, 
Jerry, in five years, I guess.” 
shaking hands. 

“Had .a little business up here, hap- 
pened to think of you and dropped 
around. \ 

“Good stand, all right. 


They were 


Some place, you got.” 
Still on the 
force?” 

“No, not for nearly a year. Been 
breeding dogs—bull terriers—up at New 
Rochelle. Now I’m about starting a 
new line—hounds. That’s what fetched 
me to Hartford.” 

“Got time to chew the rag a bit?” 

“Sure.” 

“Come in the office, then.” And Joyce 
started toward the rear of the store. 

Alec Stoner reached a trembling hand 
to deter him, but behind Joyce’s back 
Flanagan gripped the old fellow’s bony 
wrist, twisted it and threw it down with 
a jerk that hurt. 

Martin Joyce had taken his ring of 
keys from his pocket and was in the act 
of selecting the one which fitted his latch 
when he made a discovery. The door 
to the inclosure which had always been 
so sacredly private stood ajar. 

As he wheeled about, his boyish face 
flamed. 

“Alec,” he shouted in a rage, ‘‘who in 
llazes broke open this office?” 

But Alec had no chance to answer, 
for Flanagan forestalled him. 


“There, there, old top !” he was saying. 
“Go easy. I had a letter to answer, and 
I helped myself. Being old pals, I knew 
you wouldn’t mind. Whitey, there, said 
no, but I took the liberty for old times’ 
sake.” 

“Old times’ sake be hanged !” came the 
quick rejoinder. “You had your nerve. 
I don’t let no man in there unless I’m 
wit’ him.” 

His caller appeared amused. He was 
a tall, wiry man of forty, perhaps, with 
sandy hair and mustache, and blue eyes 
with a twinkle in them. 

“An’ I don’t blame you,” he said 
quietly. ‘‘You seem to have a lot of pri- 
vate business, Mart, that might get you 
in bad if ’twas known.” 

The grocer’s round face became white 
as paper in a flash. 

“Step inside,’ Flanagan went on, “and 
we'll talk about it.” 

Martin Joyce felt something pressing 
against the pit of his stomach, and when 
he saw there the chilled blue-steel barrel 
of an automatic, he experienced a most 
unpleasant sense of nausea. 

He backed through the 
frowning. 

“So that’s the game, eh?” he said nerv- 
ily. “You think you’ve got somethin’ on 
me. But you haven't, Jerry, old scout. 
Nota thing! Me life’s an open book.” 

“Sure,’”’ Flanagan came back, follow- 
ing him and switching on the light with 
his left hand while with his right he 
kept him covered. “I know that. I’ve 
been after reading it.” ‘Pointing to the 
single chair, he added: “Set down.” 
And as Martin Joyce obeyed, he ob- 
served with a tremor of misgiving that 
his desk was strewn with the torn bits 
of the Beyer Brothers envelope, wine- 
list and wrapper, which he had so fool- 
hardily consigned to the wastebasket. 

Flanagan perched himself among 
these scraps. 

“I’m that sorry for you. Mart, I could 
cry,” he said suddenly. ‘I could, so help 
me. Och, wurra, wurra, what a fool 
you been!” 

“But you’re in wrong, Jerry. I swear 
you are. I’m as straight as a string.” 

“Can it, Mart! Can it! I’ve got you 
dead.” His left hand was awkwardly 
digging into his left-hand inside breast 


doorway, 
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pocket. “Before you start telling me 
what a loyal American citizen you are, 
I'd best be reading you what I got here,” 
said Flanagan. And he drew out a 
folded sheet of note-paper. “I come 
across it in your vacated home this morn- 
ing. I take it it’s from your wife.” 

The man in the chair swallowed hard 
and strove to look indifferent, but he 
could already feel the bracelets on his 
wrists. 

““Dear Martin,” Flanagan read, 
keeping Joyce covered with his revolver. 
“*T never want to see you again. I am 
taking the children and going to Mom by 
the first train I can get. I am half 
crazy. It was not enough to have Mom 
at death’s door, but I have to have this 
too. I read the letter you.wanted me to 
burn, but before I read all of it, I read 
what showed iarough the holes in the 
other paper, which was on top. I 
couldn’t help seeing. I can’t hardly be- 
lieve it yet. But I must. You a Ger- 
man spy! Mom’s German and so was 
Pop, but the U. S. comes first for us all. 
Aint Fritz and Emil both in the U. S. 
regulars? Aint both going to France? 
And to think of you doing what may 
end in the ships they’re on _ being 
torpedoed, and them lost. It makes me 
hate you. I put the letter and paper 
back in your pocket in the closet. I 
wont burn them, because I hope some- 
body will find them. I hope to God 
they will. Don’t dare try to see me. 

Lena.’ ” 

Martin Joyce, who had been nervously 
fingering a cigar, now bit off the end, 
and with an assumption of indifference 
lighted it. So it was Lena who had 
put the crimp in him! She had tipped 
off headquarters—gone to New York 
and called up the old man at the Cen- 
tral Office probably. Well, the evidence 
was only circumstantial. His alibi was 
good. He could prove that he wasn’t 
outside the Lexington Avenue house 
from seven o’clock Saturday evening un- 
til seven o’clock Sunday morning. 

“Is that enough ?” asked Flanagan con- 
fidently. “Or do you want some more?” 
He had returned Lena’s letter to his 
pocket and now he was waving the Bey- 
er Brothers’ letter and the sheet with the 
perforations under Martin Joyce’s nose. 
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“You know that stuff don’t mean noth 
in’,”’ returned the accused. “What if | 
did get it? I wouldn’t have nothin’ to 
do with it. I told Lena to burn it be 
cause I wanted to forget it. I had to ~ 
to New York on other business. Then 
yesterday, I went to Washington and | 
tol’ Beyer Brothers straight that if the, 
didn’t hold off on that lay I’d peach 
Because my mother was born in Prussia 
I said, don’t make me a Prussian, or 4 
guy to do your dirty work. So why 
come to me, Jerry? How about goin 
for the main cheese? Beyer Brother: 
is your meat.” 

Jerry nodded. “They’re being looked 
after,” he said. ‘Still, what you tell me is 
most interesting. I mean about that other 
business of yours in New York. Where 
was you from eleven o’clock Saturday 
night to quarter of twelve, wearing ai 
American District Messenger’s uniform. 
while the lad sat in your Lexington Av 
enue room wrapped in your bathrobe?” 

“That’s a lie,” Joyce came bac! 
promptly, though his heart dropped into 
his boots. 

“Oh, it is, is it?” 

It sure is. All bunk.” 

“Maybe the jury’ll think different 
when we put the lad on-the stand, and 
follow with your landlady, who chatte:| 
with him while you was out.” 

Martin Joyce’s defense crumbled as 
his alibi melted, but he was still game 

“It’s a frame-up,” he protested. ‘‘I.ex- 
ington Avenue room! I never had a Lex- 
ington Avenue room in my life.” 

“T suppose not. It wasn’t you; it 
was Mr. Mears, traveling salesman. But 
there’s one question, just, I’d like to be 
asking you. What was a coat, wit’ your 
name and your Hartford address sewed 
into its pocket, doing in Mr. Mears’ 
closet? When I see it, I near dropped 
dead with surprise.” 

Martin Joyce cursed himself under his 
breath for his carelessness. . 

Jerry Flanagan laughed. Pfofession 
ally, Martin had to hand it to Jerry. 
He’d done good work. It would sen 
Martin to the chair, he supposed, where 
he had himself sent other men in his 
time. Well, they shouldn’t say he was 
white-livered. He still had his nerve. 

His round, clear-skinned boyish face. 
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slightly the worse for want of a morning 
shave, broadened to a grin. He joined 
Jerry. He laughed too. 

“Me father was from Londonderry, 
an’ me mother was born in Berlin,” he 
said. “On me father’s side I’m against 
the government, whether or no; and on 
me mother’s I’m for the Fatherland. It’s 
a bad mixture. I’m offerin’ it in extenu- 
ation; yet I admit nothin’.” 

“Didn’t I tell you I was looking for 
hounds?” asked Flanagan. ‘Your pedi- 
cree’s all to the good.” He took a pair 
of shining steel wristlets from his pock- 
et. “Only you haven’t been trained to 
heel, so I’ll be to the necessity of putting 
a lead on you.”’ And he snapped one of 
the cuffs on Martin and the other on 
himself. ‘“There’s an express from Bos- 
ton at twelve something, I think.” 

‘“There’s time enough yet,” Joyce sug- 
gested, taking his cigar from his teeth 
with his freehand. “An’ I’m a bit curi- 
Would you mind tellin’ me how 
vou got wise, first off? Did the wife 
tip it to the old man?” 

“The old man? The chief, you 
mean? Haven't I told you I’m not on 
the force any more? Not for a month, 
that is. I volunteered for the secret 
service the day we went to war. ’ITwas 
Major Goodell that phoned in Saturday 
night. For half an hour he’d been after 
trying to get ILieutenant Hayward on the 
wire. He suspicioned something was 
wrong and they let him in with a pass- 
key. But it was a poor job you done. 
You must ’a’ spilt the stuff you tried to 
jab the Lieutenant with. It was all over 
his arm, and the Major found it in no 
time.” 

Mariin Joyce started eagerly, his eyes 
wide. 

“He’s not dead, then?” 

“Divil a bit. ’IT'was one when I saw 
him first, and he was fit as a fiddle.” 

in the prisoner’s sigh was a world of 
relief. 

“An’ he told you a messenger done 
ite” 

“He did.” 

“Did he miss anythin’ ” 

“Only a few worthless pages torn out 
of a note'ook.” 

“Worthless?” echoed Joyce. 


ous. 


“Sure. You don’t suppose he’d be 
fool enough to put down valuable in- 
formation, do you? "Twas in cipher or 


something, like Beyer Brothers’ letter. 
It’s funny you didn’t think of that.” 


O his work had all gone for nothing— 

for worse than nothing. Even the 
parcel-post package, with its chloroform 
and its poison-filled syringe had not 
availed to save him from detection. Still, 
it puzzled him to figure out what had led 
Flanagan to the Lexington Avenue 
room; and on the way to the railway- 
station he asked him. 

“You,” was the answer. “You and a 
little word of eight letters. I knew it 
wouldn’t be after being a real messenger. 
And I sized up just what the guy would 
do. Swap clothes. ‘Find the lad that 
did the swapping,’ I says, ‘and—there 
you are.’ Some job, eh? Fine chance 
of the lad confessing it, seeing as he’d 
broken one of the company’s rules. And 
what would the tickets show? Nothing. 
‘Ah,’ I said, ‘but wouldn’t they?’ And 
there I had it.” 

“Had what?” asked Martin Joyce. 

“The hook I caught you on. The 
little word, written by your own hand. 
‘Detained. There were hundreds of 
tickets in the Waldorf .district, but less 
than twenty with ‘detained’ written on 
them. Your joint was the third address 
I called at. Pretty soft, eh? ‘De- 
tained,’”’ he repeated. ‘‘Kind of applies, 
don’t it? Sort of boomerang. Come 
home to roost. Who’s going to be de- 
tained now?” And Flanagan chuckled. 

But the word had still a further appli- 
cation. For by reason of the false dates 
the submarine flotilla designed to sink 
the American transports was detained 
at Bremerhaven. 

Long before June 16th General Persh- 
ing, having sailed from Sandy Hook 
sometime with the first contingent of 
American troops, was safe in Europe. 
And on the day of his arrival, Bever 
Brothers, after being under the closest 
surveillance for a fortnight, were taken 
into custody. 

As a German agent Martin Jovce had 
proved himself of incalculable service 
to the United States Government. 
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i ~~ lPRING had come, and it 
| S stirred Joan Ludlow to re- 
_.——__] bellion against a humdrum 
life in the country with her grim grand- 
parents—with whom she had been left 
while her mother went off on a honey- 
moon with Joan’s new stepfather, Joan 
longed for cities and people and excite- 
ment. And so when she met young Mar- 
tin Gray, wealthy and his own master, 
he seemed to her the door to freedom 
and—“life.” “‘Who cares?” was her 
motto. 

Martin was a good sort. And when 
(after Joan’s grandparents had discov- 
ered that she was seeing a good deal 
of Martin and had decided to immure 
her in a finishing-school) Joan came to 
him one evening, bag and baggage, he 
promptly married her and took her to 
his house in New York. And then he 
discovered that Joan wished only his 
name—that she intended to hold him off. 

In New York, Joan found “life” in 
running with a giddy set of young 
people. Gilbert Palgrave, the husband 
of her friend Alice, paid her marked at- 
tentions. One evening she told Martin 
that she was tired and would go to bed 
early ; but when, after he had gone out, 
Palgrave called, she accepted an invita- 
tion to go out to a dance with him. 

Martin ran across them there, and 
angrily took Joan away from Palgrave. 
Outside, however, Joan slipped away 
from Martin, leaped into Palgrave’s car 
and left Martin standing furious on the 
sidewalk. And then it was that Mar- 
tin made the acquaintance of a little 
chorus-girl named Susie Capper and 
went with her to supper in her rooms. 

Although later Joan would have been 
glad to make up with Martin, he failed 
to see it. And when poor little Susie 
spoke of her longing for the country, 
Martin, who had resolved to leave Joan 
for a time, since he might not have her, 
determined to take the little actress with 
him to his country-place for an outing. 





Résumé of 


‘Who Cares?” 


the Opening 


So it was that when Joan’s mother ani! 
stepfather—Mr. and Mrs. George Har 
ley—returned from their honeymoon, 
they found Joan married, but livin, 
alone in her new house. Then an in 
vitation came from Joan’s grandmother 
for her and the Harleys to pay the old 
people a visit. The Ludlows’ country 
place was near Martin’s, and Joan ac- 
cepted eagerly. 

“How romantic!” exclaimed Grand 
mother Ludlow as Joan and the Har 
leys came up the steps. ‘Not one blush 
ing bride, but two!” 

At first Joan could not account fo: 
the malice in the old lady’s tone. But 
later she came to understand. For 
strolling in the woods one day,—her 
woods and Martin’s, as a matter of fact. 
—she met Susie Capper. Attracted by 
the chorus-girl’s quaint manner, Joan 
had a long talk with her, still ignorant 
that Susie was staying with Martin. 

Later, however, a whim seized Joan to 
surprise Martin, and at ten o’clock one 
evening she walked over to the Gray 
place and without knocking, marched in. 
Martin was sitting before. the fire; and 
stretched on a couch was Susie Capper 

With a little gasp, the sense of all this 
going home to her, Susie scrambled awk- 
wardly off the settee. 

“Why, then you’re — you’re 
Gray,” she stammered. 

Joan summoned her pride, put up her 
chin and gave a curious little bow. 
“Forgive me,” she said; “I’m trespass- 
ing.” And not daring to look at Martin. 
she turned and went out. 


Mrs. 


ELIEVING in Martin’s guilt, Joan 

went to the house-party of the 
Hosacks’ at the seashore and plunged 
into flirtations with young Harry Older 
shaw and with Gilbert Palgrave. “Who 
cares?” she said to herself with a new 
meaning now, and she dared Gilbert 
Palgrave to do his best to make her 
love him. 
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“Boy,” she said “what shell I do 
when this dream comes to an end?” 
“Dream again,” said Martin. 


cares? 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


(iT the moment when the Nice 


| Boy, as brown as the prover- 
=!) bial berry, was playing a round 
of golf with Joan within sound of the 


sea, Howard Oldershaw, his cousin, 
drove up to the little house in East 
Sixty-fifth Street to see Martin. 

He too had caught the sun, and his 
round, fat face was rounder and fatter 
than ever. He looked the epitome of 
health, good-nature and _ misdirected 
energy. He performed a brief but very 
perfect double shuffle on the top step 
while waiting for the door to open, and 
then barged past the constitutionally 
unsurprised manservant, sang out a loud 
“Woo-hoo!” and blew into the library 
like an equinoctial gale. 

Pipe in mouth, and wearing a thin 
silk dressing-gown, Martin was stand- 
ing under the portrait of his father. He 
slipped something into his pocket and 
turned. It was a photograph of Joan. 


“Well, you Jack-o’-Lantern,” he said, 
“it’s better late than never, I suppose.” 

Howard sent his straw hat skimming 
across the room. It landed expertly in 
a chair. “My dear chap, your note’s 
been lying in my apartment for a week 
snowed under by bills. I drove back 
this morning, washed the bricks out of 
my eyes and came ‘right around. What 
are you grumbling about?” 

“Tm not grumbling. When you 
didn’t show up in answer to my note, 
I telephoned and they told me you were 
away. Where’ve you been?” 

“Putting in a week at the Field Club 
at Greenwich,” replied Howard, filling 
a large cigarette-case from the nearest 
box as was his most friendly habit. 
“Two sweaters, tennis morning, noon 
and night, no sugar, no beer, no butter, 
no bread, gallons of hot water—and 
look at me! Martin, it’s a tragedy. If 
I go on like this, it’s me for Barnum’s 
Circus as the world’s prize pig. What’s 
the trouble?” 
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There were not the usual number of 
laughter-lines round Martin’s eyes, but 
one or two came back at the sight and 

sound of his exuberant friend. 

“No trouble,” he said, 

lying bravely. “I 

got here the 
day you 
left and 
tried to 
find you. 

That’s all. 

I wanted 

OU: to 

come down 

to Shinne- 
coc k and 
play _ golf. 
Every- 
body else 
has gone 
to Platts- 
burg, and 
I was ata 
looseend.” 
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“Golf’s no good to me. It wouldn’t 
reduce me any more than playing the 
piano with somebody dying in the next 
room. Been here all the week?” 

“Ves,” said Martin. 

“What? In this hole, with the sun 
shining? Out with it, Martin. Get it 
off your chest, old son.” 


UST for an instant Martin was hugely 

tempted to make a clean breast of 
everything to this good-hearted, tem 
pestuous person, under whose tight skin 
there was an uncommon amount ot 
shrewdness. 3ut it meant dragging 
Joan into open discussion, and that wa 
all against his creed. He had inherited 
from his father and his father’s fathe: 
an absolute incapability of saying a word 
to anyone about his wife. And so he 
slammed the door of his soul and pre 
sented an enigmatical front. 

“There’s nothing on my chest,” he 
said. ‘Business downtown has kept me 
here—legal stuff and that sort of thing. 
But now at last I’m free from all that. 
Got any suggestions to make ?” 

Howard 
accepted 


thig;- Ii a 


For an instant 

Martin was 

f tempted to make a 

clean breast of every- 

> thing. But it meant 

“at “depsing Joan into discussion. 
ry “There's nothing on my chest,” 

he said. Howard accepted this. Whet 

was the use of going for a pal with a can-opener? 











» pal was determined not to confide and 
get invaluable advice, what was the use 
of going for him with a can-opener? 
But one good look at the face whose 


every expression he knew so well 
convinced him that something very 
much was the matter. “Why, good 


Lord,” he said to himself, “the old thing 
looks as if he’d been working night and 
day for an examination and _ been 
plucked ! I wonder which of the two 
girls is at the back of all this—the wife 
or the other?” Rumors had reached 
his way about both. 

“What do you want to do?” he asked. 

“T don’t care,” said Martin. “Any 
old thing so long as it’s something with 
somebody. What’s it matter?” 

He didn’t quite manage to hide the 
little quiver in his voice, and it came to 


Howard Oldershaw for the first time 
how young they both were to be 
floundering on the great main road, 


himself with several entanglements and 
money worries, his friend married and 
with another complication. They were 
both making a pretty fine hash of 
things, it seemed; and just for a mo- 
ment, with something of boyishness that 
still remained behind his sophistication, 
he wished they were both back at Yale, 
unhampered and unencumbered, their 
days filled with nothing but honest sport 
and good lectures and the whole joy of 
life. 

“It’s like this with me, Martin,” he 
said with a rather rueful grin. “I’m out 
of favor at home just now, and broke 
to the wide. There are one or two 
reasons why I should lie low for a 
while too. How about going out to your 
place in the country? I'll hit the wily 
ball with you and exercise your horses, 
lead the simple life and, please God, 
lose some flesh, and -I’ll guarantee to 
keep you merry and bright in my well- 
known resilient way. What do you say, 
old son?” 


ARTIN warmly appreciated How- 

ard’s sound method of swinging 
everything round to himself and trying 
to make out that it was all on his side 
to go to the house in which Joan ought 
to be. He was not a horseman or a 
golfer, and the simple life had few at- 
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tractions for him. Well, that was 
friendship. 
“Thanks, old man,” he said. ‘“That’s 


you to the life, but I vote we get a 
change from golf and riding. Come 
down to Devon with me and let’s do 
some sailing. You remember Gilmore? 
I had a letter from him this morning 
asking if I’d like to take his cottage and 
yawl. Does that sound good?” 

“Great,” cried Howard. “Sailing— 
that’s the game! And by gum, swim- 
ming’s the best of all ways of dropping 
adipose deposit. Wire Gilmore and fix 
it. Vl drive you out to-morrow. By 
the way, J found a letter from my cousin 
Harry among the others. He’s in that 
part of the world. He’s frightfully 
gone on your wife, it appears.” 

Martin looked up quickly. ‘Where is 
she?” he asked. 

“Why, they’re both staying at the 
Hosacks’ place, at Easthampton, Didn’t 
you know that?” He was incredulous. 

“No,” said Martin. 

Howard metaphorically clapped his 
hand over his mouth. (Questions were 
on the tip of his tongue. If Martin was 
not in the mood to take him into his 
confidence, however, there must be a 
good reason for it; but—not to know 
where his wife was! What on earth 
was at the bottom of all this? “All 
right,” he said. ‘I’ve one or two things 
I must do, and I’ll be round in the 
morning—or is that too soon?” 

“The sooner the better,” said Martin. 
“T’ll send the cook and Judson down by 
the early train. They'll have things in 
shape by the time we show up. I’m fed 
up with New York and can smell the 
water already. Will you dine with me 
to-night and see a show?” 

“T can’t,” said Howard and laughed. 

“T see. To-morrow, then.” 

“Right! Great work! So long, old 
son! Get busy and do what you have to 
do to-day ; then we can leave this frying- 
pan to-morrow with nothing on our 
minds.” 

“T haven’t anything to do,” 
Martin. 

Howard picked up his hat and caught 
it with his head in the manner of a 
vaudeville artist. But he didn’t go. He 
stood waiting, keyed to a _ great 


said 
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sympathy. There was something in 
Martin’s voice and at the back of his 
eves which made him see him plainly 
and suddenly as a man standing all alone 
and wounded. But Howard waited in 
vain. ‘There was a curious silence—a 
rather painful and embarrassing silence. 
during which these two lads, who had 
been pretending to be men, dodged each 
other’s eyes. 

And then Howard, with an unchar- 
acteristic awkwardness, and looking very 
young, made a quick step forward and 
with a sort of gentle roughness grasped 
Martin by the arm. “But you've got 
something to say,’ he said, ‘Good 
Lord, man, have we been pals for noth- 
ing? I hide nothing from you. I can 
help.” 

But Martin shook his head. He tried 
to speak and failed. There was some- 
thing hard in his throat. But he put 
his hand very warmly on his friend’s 
shoulder for a moment and turned away 
abruptly. ‘Joan, Joan,” he cried in his 
heart, “what are you doing, what are 
we both doing? Why are we killing 
the days that can never come back?” 

He heard Howard go out. He heard 
the front door close and the honk of 
the car. And for a long time he stood 
berieath the portrait of the man who had 
gone so far away and who alone could 
have helped. 

The telephone-bell rang. 

Martin was spoken to by the girl who 
lived in the rabbit-warren in West 
Forty-sixth Street in the rooms below 
those of Tootles. 

“Can you come round at once?” she 
asked. “It’s about Tootles—urgent.” 

And Martin answered: ‘Yes, now, at 
once.” 

After all, then, there might be some- 
thing to do. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ASTER of all the sky, the sun 
fell warmly upon the city, thak- 
ing delicious shadows, gilding 
giant buildings, streaming across the 
Park, chasing the endless traffic along 
the Avenue and catching at points of 
color. It was one of those splendid 


mornings of full-blown spring wix 
even New York—the paradox of citics 
—had beauty. It was too early in the 
year for the trees to have become blows 
and the grass worn and burned. The 
humidity of midsummer was held back 
by the energy of a merry breeze whic ) 
teased the flags and sent them spinnin, 


‘against the Oriental blue of the sky. 


Martin walked to West Forty-six) 
Street. There was an air of half-time 
about the Avenue. The ever increas 
ingly pompous and elaborate shops, wit): 
window-con‘ents that never seemed to 
vary, wore a listless, uninteresting e\ 
pression like that of a bookmaker du: 
ing the luncheon-hour at the races 
Their glittering smile, their enticement 
and solicitation, their tempting eye-pla\ 
were relaxed. The cocottes of Mont 
Carlo at the end of the season could not 
have assumed a greater indifference 
But there were the same old diamond. 
and pearls, the same old canvases, the 
same old photographs, the same old an 
tiques, the same old frocks and shoes 
and men’s shirtings, the same old 
Persian rugs and Japanese ware, th: 
same cold hard plates and attitudinizing 
china, the very same old hats and dress 
ing-gowns and cut flowers and clubs and 
all the same men in uniforms that are 
a cross between those of admirals and 
generals, the men whose only exercis« 
during the whole of the year is obtained 
by cutting ice and sweeping snow from 
just their particular patch of pavement. 

In all the twists and changes, revolu- 
tions and cross-currénts, upheavals and 
in-fallings that affect this world, there 
is one great street which, except for a 
new building here and there, resolutely 
maintains its persistent sameness. Its 
face is like that of a large, heavily 
made-up and not unbeautiful woman, 
veil-less and with some dignity but only 
two expressions, enticement and indif- 
ference. A man may be lost at the 
North Pole, left to die on the west 
coast of Africa, married in London or 
forcibly detained in Siberia ; but let him 
return to life and New York, and he will 
find that whatever elsewhere Anno 
Domini may have defaced and civiliza- 
tion made different, next to nothing has 
happened to Fifth Avenue. 
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Shr ae Sal datiggend on ARTIN_ had _ told 
lot to you, don’t it? . : sass Howard of the way 
Got a for tonight?” that he had found Joan 
Tootles nodded again. “If on the hill, how she had 
Sng: win raat she climbed out of the win- 
said, “it’s over. I shall . 

have to own that he “OW that night and 
cares for me lessthan Come to him to be rescued, 
—than the dust.” how he had brought her 
to town, and _ finding 

Alice Palgrave away, had married Joan 
at once. All that, but not one word 
of his having been shown the door on 
the night of the wedding, of her pref- 
erence for Palgrave, her plunge into 
night life, or his own odd but human 
adventure with Susie Capper as a re- 
sult of the accident. But for the 
fact that it wasn’t his way to speak 
about his wife, whatever she 
did or left undone, Martin 
would have been thankful 


= to make a clean breast of 
everything. Confession is 


good for the soul, and 
Martin’s young soul need- 
ed to be relieved of many 
yp  bewilderments and pains and 
questionings. He wished that he 
could have continued the story to 
Howard of the kid’s way in which 
Joan had treated him—a way 
which had left him stultified; of 
how, touched by the tragedy that 
had reduced the poor little waif 
of the chorus to utter grief and 
despair, he had taken her 
out to the country to get 
peace and healing in 
God’s roofless cathe- 
dral; and of how, 
treating her, be- - 
cause of his love 
and adoration of 
Joan, with all the 
respect and_ ten- 
b derness that he 
would have shown to 
a sister, it had 
given him the 
keenest pleasure 
and delight 
: to be able 
=—* to help 
her back 
to optimism 
and sanity. 
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He would have liked to tell Howard 
all the simple and charming details of 
that good week, giving him a sympa- 
thetic picture of the elfish Tootles 
enjoying her brief holiday in the open, 
and of her recovery under the inspira- 
tion of trees and flowers and brotherli- 
ness, to all of which she was so patheti- 
cally unaccustomed. He wouldn’t have 
told of the many efforts made by Tootles 
to pay him back for his kindness in the 
only way that seemed to her to be pos- 
sible—even if he had known of them; 
he had not been on the lookout for any- 
thing of the sort. Nor would he, of 
course, have gone into the fact that 
Tootles loved him as much as he loved 
Joan; he knew nothing of that. But 
he would have said much about the joy 
that turned cold at the sight of Joan’s 
face when she saw Tootles lying on the 
sofa in his den; about the short, sharp 
scene that followed her unexpected 
visit; about her rush to get away and 
about his having driven Tootles back 
to town the following morning at her 
urgent request—a curious, quiet Tootles 
with the marks of a sleepless night on 
her face. Also he would have said some- 
thing of his wild despair at having been 
just ten minutes too late to find Joan at 
the house in East Sixty-fifth Street, of 
his futile attempts to discover where she 
had gone and of the ghastly, mystified 
days back in the country waiting and 
wondering and writing letters that he 
never mailed—utterly unaware of the 
emotion which had prompted Joan to 
walk into his den that night, but quite 
certain of the impression that she had 
taken away with her. 

It was with a sense of extraordinary 
isolation that Martin walked down Fifth 
Avenue. Two good things had, how- 
ever, come out of his talk with Howard 
Oldershaw. One was the certainty of 
this man’s friendship, the other the 
knowledge of the place in which Joan 
was staying. This last fact made him 
all the more anxious to get down to the 
cottage. Devon was only a short drive 
from Easthampton, and that meant the 
possibility of seeing and speaking to 
Joan. Good Lord, if only she could un- 
derstand even a little of what she meant 
to him and how he pined for her! 
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HE dressmaker on the street-floor of 

the rabbit-warren had gone out of 
business. Failed probably, poor thing! 
Tootles had once said that the only 
people she had ever seen in the shop 
were pressing creditors. A colored 
woman of bulbous proportions and ster- 
torous breathing was giving a cat-lick to 
the dirty stairway. A smell of musti- 
ness and onions met Martin on his way 
up to the rooms of Tootles’ friend, and 
on the first landing he drew back to 
let two men who looked like movie 
actors pass down. They wore violent 
ties and tight-fitting jackets with comic 
belts and short trousers that should have 
been worn by their younger brothers. 
The actor on the next floor, unshaven 
and obviously just out of bed, was cook- 
ing breakfast in his cubby-hole. He 
wore the upper part of his pajamas and 
a pair of incredibly dirty flannel 
trousers. The marks of last night’s 
grease-paint were on his temples and 
eyebrows. He hummed a little song to 
the accompaniment of the sizzling 
bacon. 

When Martin knocked on the door 
of the apartment of the girl to whom he 
had never spoken except over the tele- 
phone and whose name he remembered 
to be Irene Stanton, a high-pitched nasal 
voice cried out: “Come right in.” He 
went right in and was charged at by a 
half-bred, unbrushed Chow whose bark 
was like a gunman’s laugh, and a tiny 
pink beast which worked itself into a 
state of hysterical rage. But when a 
high-heeled shoe was flung at them from 
the bedroom, followed by a volley of 
bad language, they retired, awed and 
horror-stricken, to cover. 

Martin found himself in a small, 
square living-room with two windows 
looking over the intimate backs of other 
similar houses. Under the best of con- 
ditions it was not a room of very com- 
fortable possibilities. In the hands of 
its present occupant it was, to Martin’s 
eyes, the most depressing and chaotic 
place he had ever seen. The cheap 
furniture and the cheaper wall-paper 
went well with a long, unwhitewashed 
ceiling and smudged white paint. A line 
of empty beer-bottles which stood on a 
mantelpiece littered with unframed 
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photographs and dog-eared Christmas 
cards struck a note so blasé that it might 
almost have been committed for a rea- 
son. On the square mission table in 
the center there was a lamp with a be- 
laced pink shade at a cock-eyed angle 
which resembled the bonnet of a street- 
walker in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. An electric iron stood beneath it 
coldly, with its wire attached to a fix- 
ture on the wall. Various garments lit- 
tered the chairs and sofa, and jagged 
pieces of newspaper which had been 
worried by the dogs covered the floor. 


But the young woman who shortly 
made her appearance was very dit- 
ferent from her room. Her frock was 
neat and clean, her face most carefully 
made up, her shoes smart. She had a 
wide and winning grin, teeth that should 
have advertised a tooth-paste, and a pair 
of dimples which ought to have been a 
valuable asset to any chorus. ‘Why, 
but you Aave done a hustle,” she said. 
“T haven’t even had time to tidy up a 
bit.” She cleared a chair and shook a 
finger at the dogs, which, sneaking out 
from under the sofa, were eying her 
with apprehensive affection. The Chow’s 
mother had evidently lost her heart to 
a bulldog. “Excuse the look of this 
back attic,” she added. “I’ve got to 
move, and I’ve been packing.” 

“Of course,’ said Martin, eager to 
know why he had been sent for. “It’s 
about Tootles, you said.” 

“Very much so.” She sat on the edge 
of the table, crossed her arms and de- 
liberately looked Martin all over with 
expert eyes. Knowing as much about 
men as a mechanic of a main-road 
garage knows about engines, her exam- 
ination was acute and thorough. 

Martin waited quietly, amused at her 
coolness, but impatient to come to cases. 
She was a good sort, he knew. Tootles 
had told him so, and he was certain that 
she had asked to see him out of friend- 
ship for the girl upstairs. 

Her first question was as disconcert- 
ing and abrupt as a Zeppelin bomb. 
“What did you do to Tootles?” 

Martin held her examining gaze. 
“Nothing, except give her a bit of a 
holiday,” he said. 


“T saw you go off with her that morn- 
ing.”” She smiled, and her eyes became 
a little more friendly. “She wrote me 
a letter from your place and said she’d 
found out what song-writers mean by 
the word ‘heaven.’ ” 

“Did she?” said Martin. “I’m glad.” 

It came to her in a flash that her 
little pal had fallen in love with this 
boy, and instantly she understood the 
mystery of Tootles’ change of method 
and point of view—her moping, her re- 
laxed grip on life. She meant almost 
nothing to the boy and knew it. 

“But don’t you think you might have 
been to see her since you brought her 
back ?” she asked. 

“I’ve been very worried,” said Martin 
simply. 

“Is that so?’ And then, after an- 
other pause, this girl said a second as- 
tonishing thing: “I wish I didn’t see 
in you a man who tells the truth. I 
wish you were just one of the ordinary 
sort that comes our way. I should know 
how to deal with you better.” 

“Tell me what you mean,” 
Martin. 

“Shall I? All right, I will.” She 
stood up, with her hands on her hips. 
“If you’d played the usual game with 
little Tootles and dropped her cold, I 
wouldn’t let you get out of this room 
without coming up to the scratch. I’d 
make you cough up a good-sized check. 
There’s such a thing as playing the 
game even by us strap-hangers, you 
know. As it is, I can see that you were 
on the square, that you’re a bit of a poet 
or something and did Tootles a good 
turn for nothing; and honestly, I don’t 
know the next move. You don’t owe 
her anything, y’see.” 

“Is money the trouble?” asked Mar- 
tin. 

Irene Stanton shot out an odd short 
laugh. “Let me tell you something,” she 
said. ‘You know what happened at the 
dress-rehearsal of “The Ukelele Girl’? 
Well, the word’s gone around about her 
chucking the show at the last minute, 
and it’s thumbs down for Tootles. She 
hadn’t a nickel when she came back 
from your place, and since then she’s 
pawned herself right down to the bone 
to pay her rent and get a few eats. She 


said 
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wouldn’t take nothing from me, because 
I’m out too, and this is a bad time to 
get into anything new. Only two things 
can stop her being put out at the end 
of the week. One’s going across the 
passage to the drunken feller that writes 
music, and the other’s telling the tale 
to you. She wont do either. I’ve never 
seen her the way she is now. She sits 
about, staring at the wall, and when I 
try to put some of her usual pep into 
her, she don’t listen. She’s all changed 
since that taste of the country, and I 
figger she wont get on her feet again 
without a big yank up. She keeps on 
saying to herself, like a sort of song: 
‘Oh, Gord, for a sight of the trees!’ And 
I’ve known girls to end it quick when 
they get that way.” 

Martin got up. “Where do you keep 
your pen and ink?” he asked. Poor old 
Tootles! There certainly was something 
to do. 

Irene bent forward eagerly. ‘Are you 
going to see her through this snag?” 

“Of course I am.” 

“Ah, that’s the talk. But wait a 
second. We got to be tricky about this.” 
She was excited and tremendously in 
earnest. “If she gets to know I’ve been 
holding out the hat to you, we’re wast- 
ing time. Give me the money—see? I'll 
make up a peach of a story about how 
it come to me—the will of a rich uncle 
in Wisconsin or something, you know— 
and ask her to come and help me blow it 
in somewhere on the coast, She 
gave me three weeks’ holiday once. It’s 
my turn now, me being in luck..... 
But perhaps you don’t trust me?” 

“You trust me,” said Martin, 
gave her one of his honest smiles. 

He caught sight of a bottle of ink on 
the window-sill. There was a pen of 
sorts there also. He fetched them to the 
table and made out a check in the name 
of his fellow-conspirator. He was just 
as anxious as she was to “put a bit of 
pep” into the little waif. 

There was no blotter, and so he 
waved it in the air before handing it 
over. 

A rush of tears came to Irene’s eyes 
when she saw what he had written. She 
held out her hand, giving up an attempt 
to find words. 


see? 


and 


“Thank you for calling me up,’’ said 
Mariin, doing his best to be perfectly 
natural anti ordinary. “I wish you'd 
done so sooner. Poor old Tootles! 
Write to the Devon Yacht Club, Long 
Island, and let me know how you get 
on. We've all three been up against 
some rotten bad luck, haven’t we? 
Good-by, then. I'll go up to Tootles 
now.” 

“No, no!” she said. ‘Don’t. That'd 
bring my old uncle to life right away. 
She’d guess you was in on this, all right. 
Slip off and let me have a good chance 
with my movie stuff.” With a mixture 
of emotion and hilarity she suddenly 
waved the check above her head. “Can 
you imagine the fit the paying teller at 
my little old bank’ll throw when I slip 
this across as if it meant nothing to 
me?” 

And then she caught up one of Mar- 
tin’s hands and did the most disconcert- 
ing thing of all. She pressed it to her 
lips and kissed it. 

Martin got as red as a beet. “Well, 
then, good-by,” he said, making for the 
door. “Good luck!” 

“Good-by and good luck to you! My 
word, but you’ve made optimism sprout 
all over my garden, and I thought the 
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very roots of it was dead! 


OR a few minutes after Martin had 

gone she danced about her appalling 
room, laughed and cried and said the 
nost extraordinary stuff to her dogs. 
The little pink beast became hysterical 
again, and the Chow leaped into a bun- 
dle of underclothing and worried the 
life out of it. Finally, having hidden 
the check in a safe place, the girl ran 
upstairs to break the good news of her 
uncle’s death to Tootles. Why, they 
could do the thing like ladies, the pair 
of them. It was immense, marvelous, 
almost beyond belief! That old man 
of Wisconsin deserved a place in heaven. 
H’m—heaven—Devon. 

It was an inspiration. ‘Gee, but 
that’s the idea!’ she said to herself. 
“Devon—and the sight of that boy. 
That'll put the pep back, unless I’m the 
original nut. And if he doesn’t care 
about her now, he may presently. Others 
have.” 
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And when she went in, there was 
Tootles staring at the wall, and through 
it and away beyond at the place that 
Martin had called the cathedral, and at 
Martin, with his face dead-white be- 
cause Joan had turned and gone. 
A who, ten days later, sat on a bank 

of dry ferns that overlooked a 
superb stretch of water watching the sun 
go down. The little half-plucked bird 
of the Forty-sixth Street garret, with the 
pale, thin face and the large, tired eyes, 
had almost become the fairy of Joan’s 
hill once more, the sun-tanned little 
brother of Peter Pan again. A whole 
week of the air of Devon and the smell 
of its pines, of the wholesome food pro- 
vided by the family with whom she and 


‘Irene were lodging, of long rambles 
through the woods, of bathing and 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


VERY different Tootles it was 


sleeping and the joy of finding herself 
among trees—this had performed that 
“vank” of which her fellow-chorus-lady 


had spoken. 

Tootles was on her feet again. Her 
old zest to live had been given back to 
her by the wonder and the beauty of sky 
and water and trees. A child of na- 
ture, hitherto forced to struggle for her 
bread in cities, she was revived and re- 
newed and refreshed by the sweet breath 
and the warm welcome of that simple 
corner of God’s earth to which Irene 
had so cunningly brought her. Her 
starved, city-ridden spirit had blossomed 
and become healthy out there in the 
country like that of a root of Creeping 
Jenny taken from a pot on the window- 
sill of a slum house and put back into 
good earth. The rough-and-ready fam- 
ily with whom they were lodging kept 
a duck-farm, and it was to this white 
army of restless, greedy things that 
Tootles owed her first laugh. Tired 
and smut-bespattered after a long rail- 
way-journey, she had eagerly and with 
childish joy gone at once to see them 
fed, the old and knowing, the young and 
optimistic, and all the yellow babies 
with uncertain feet and tiny noises. 
After that, and a setting sun which set 


fire to the sky and water anc trees, melt- 
ing and mingling them _ together, 
Tootles turned the corner. The mother- 
less waif slept that night on Nature’s 
maternal breast and was comforted. 

The .warm-hearted Irene was proud 
of herself. Devon—heaven; it was in- 
deed an inspiration. The only fly in her 
amber came from the fact that Martin 
was away. But when she discoverd that 
he and his friend had merely gone for a 
short trip in the yawl, she waited with 
great content for their return, setting the 
seeds in Tootles’ mind, with infinite 
diplomacy and feminine cunning of a 
determination to use all her wiles to win 
even a little bit of love from Martin as 
soon as she saw him again. 


LAYING the part of one who had 

unexpectedly benefited from the 
will of an almost forgotten relative, she 
never, of course, said a word of why she 
had chosen Devon for this gorgeous 
holiday. Temporarily wealthy, it was 
not necessary to look cannily at every 
nickel. Before leaving New York, she 
had bought herself and Tootles some 
very necessary clothes and saw to it that 
they lived on as much of the fat of the 
land as could be obtained in the ‘honest 
and humble house in which she had 
found a large two-bedded room. Her 
cigarettes were Egyptian now, and on 
the train she had bought half a dozen 
new novels at which she looked with 
pride. Hitherto she had been obliged to 
read only those much-handled, blasé- 
looking books that went the round of 
the chorus. Conceive. what that meant! 
Also she had brought with her a bottle 
of the perfume that was, so far as she 
knew, only within reach of leading 
ladies. Like the cigarettes and the 
books, this was really for Tootles to use, 
but she borrowed a little from time to 
time. 

As for Irene Stanton, she was having, 
and said so, the time of her young life. 
She richly deserved it, and if her kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness, patience and 
sympathy had not been entered in the 
big volume of the Recording Angel, that 
everlasting young person must have 
neglected her pleasant job for several 
weeks. And as for Tootles, it is -true 
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that her bobbed hair still owed its 
golden brilliance to a bottle, but the 
white stuff on her face had been re- 
placed by sunburn, and her lips were 
red all by themselves. 

She was watching the last of the great 
red globe when her friend joined her. 
There had been a race of sloops that 
afternoon, and there was unusual ani- 
mation on the quay and at the little 
clubhouse. A small power-boat, on 
which were the starter and judges and 
others, had just put in, with a good 
deal of splutter and fuss. On the stoop 
of the club a small band was playing, 
and a bevy of young people were danc- 
ing. Following in the wake of the last 
sloop, a yawl with a dinghy in tow was 
coming toward the quay. 

Seeing that Tootles was in one of her 
ecstatic moods and was deaf to remarks, 
Irene saved her words to cool her por- 
ridge and watched the incoming yawl. 
She did so at first without much interest. 
It was merely a sailboat to her city eyes, 
and the boat’s good lines and good man- 
agement meant nothing. But as she 
came nearer, something familiar in the 
cut of the man at the helm caught her 
attention. Surely those broad shoulders 
and that deep chest and small head 
could belong only to Martin Gray! 
They did, they did! It was that boy at 
last, that boy about whom Tootles had 
gone dippy, that boy whose generosity 
had made their holiday possible, that 
boy the first sight of whom would put 
the finishing touch to Tootles’ recovery 
—that boy who, if her friend set her 
mind and feminjne charm to. work, 
might, it seemed to the practical Irene, 
make her future safe. Strap-hangers 
had very few such chances. 


ITH a tremendous effort Irene sat 

wordless and waited, knowing that 
Martin must come that way to his cot- 
tage. With all her sense of the dramatic 
stirred, she watched with some im- 
patience the business of coming to 
anchor, and when finally the dinghy 
was hauled in and the two men got 
aboard, loosed off and rowed to shore, 
excitement. sent the blood tingling 
through her veins. She heard them 
laugh and look up toward the club, now 


almost deserted—cars were being driven 
inland in quick succession. She watched 
them, hatless and sun-tanned, come 
nearer and nearer. She got up as if to 
go, hesitated, caught Martin’s eye, gave 
an exclamation of well-acted amaze- 
ment and waved her hand. “Well,” she 
cried out, “for heaven’s sake! I never 
thought you meant this little old 
Devon! 

Howard had long before caught 
sight of the two girls and wondered if 
they were pretty, hoping they would re- 
main until he could decide the point for 
himself. ‘They were, both of them, and 
Martin knew them. Good enough! He 
stood by while Martin greeted one and 
then saw the other wake suddenly at the 
sound of his friend’s voice, stumble to 
her feet and go forward with a little 
cry. 
“Why, Tootles!” said Martin warmly, 
“T never thought of seeing you here. 
How well you look!” 

It was like dreaming true. Tootles 
could only smile and cling to his hand. 

“By Jove, the other girl!” thought 
Howard with what was, after all, only 
an easy touch of intuition. The girl’s 
face told her story. ‘What will this 
mean?” And then there were introduc- 
tions, questions and answers, laughter, 
jokes, a quick exchange of glances be- 
tween Martin and Irene, in which he re- 
ceived and acknowledged her warning, 
and a little silence. 

“Come up to the cottage and have 
dinner with us,” said Martin, breaking 
it rather nervously. ‘Can you?” 

Tootles nodded. Devon — heaven! 
How perfectly the words rhymed! 

“You couldn’t keep us away with a 
stick,” said Irene. This was the way 
things should go. Also the jovial, fat 
person with the roving eye might 
brighten things considerably. 

“Great work!” said Howard. 

And then, taking Tootles’ arm and 
breaking into enthusiastic details of the 
sailing-trip, Martin led the way up to 
the cottage among the firs. It was good 
to have been able to put little Tootles 
in spirits again. 

Howard followed with Irene. “Gee 
whiz,” he said to himself, “some dim- 
ples !” 


” 








A few miles away as the crow flew, 
Gilbert Palgrave in his bedroom in St. 
James’ Palace cursed himself and life 
because it was still as difficult to win 
Joan as to bottle sunshine. 

And up in the sky that hung above 
them all, the angels were lighting the 
stars. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


ARTIN was not given to suspi- 
cion. He accepted people at 


their face value and believed 
in human nature. It never occurred 
to him, then, that the apparently in- 
genuous and disarming Irene, with 
her straight glance and wide smile, 
had brought Tootles to Devon except 
by accident or for anything but health 
and peace. He was awfully glad to 
see them. They added to the excel- 
lent effect upon his spirits which had 
been worked by the constant companion- 
ship of the irrepressible Howard, be- 
fore whose habitual breeziness depres- 
sion could stand little chance. 

Also he had youth and health and 
plenty to do in gorgeous weather, and 
so his case, which he had been examin- 
ing rather morbidly, assumed a less pain- 
ful aspect. His love and need of Joan 
remained just as strong, but the sense of 
martyrdom brought about by loneliness 
and self-analysis left him. Once more 
he assured himself that Joan was a kid 
and must have her head until she be- 
came a woman and faced facts. Over 
and over again he repeated to himself 
the creed that she had flung into the 
teeth of fate, and in this he found more 
excuses than she deserved for the way in 
which she had used him to suit her pur- 
pose and put him into the position of a 
big elder brother whose duty it was to 
support her, in /oco parentis, and not in- 
terfere with her pastimes. However 
much she fooled and flirted, he had an 
unshakable faith in her cleanness and 
sweetness, and if he continued to let her 
alone, to get fed up with what she 
called the merry-go-round, she would 
one day come home and begin all over 
again. She was a kid, just a kid as she 
had said; and why, after all, should she 
be bullied and bully-ragged before she 
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had had time to work it off. That’s 
how he argued. 

Meanwhile he was, thankfully enough, 
no longer alone. Here were Howard 


_and the two girls and the yawl and the 


sun, and he would keep merry and 
bright until Joan came back. He was 
too proud and sensitive to go to Joan 
and have it all out with her and thus 
dispel what had developed into a double 
misunderstanding, and too loyal to go 
to Joan’s mother and tell his story and 
beg for help. Like Joan and Howard 
and who knows how many other young 
things in the world, he was paying the 
inevitable penalty for believing that he 
could face. the problem of life un- 
assisted, unadvised, and was making a 
dreadful hash of it in consequence. He 
little knew that his kindness to Tootles 
had made Joan believe that he had ex- 
changed his armor for broadcloth and 
put her in a “Who cares?” mood far 
more dangerous than the one which had 
sent her into the night-life of New 
York—or that, owing to Tootles, Joan 
was at that very moment, for the fun of 
the thing, driving Gilbert Palgrave to 
a state of anger and desperation which 


might lead to a tragedy. Poor young: 


things, misguided and falsely proud and 
at a loose end! What a waste of youth 
and spring which a few wise words of 
counsel could retrieve and render 
blessed ! 

And as for Tootles, with her once 
white face and red lips and hair that 
came out of a hottle, Martin was to her 
what Joan was to Palgrave, and for the 
same reason. Irene’s hints and innuen- 
does had taken root. Caring nothing 
for the practical side of her friend’s 
point of view,—the assured future busi- 
ness,—all her energies were bent to 
attract Martin; all that was feminine 
in her was making a huge effort to win. 
by hook or crook, somehow, soon, an 
answer, however temporary, to her love. 
Never mind what happened after these 
summer weeks were over. What matter 
if she went mad, so that she had her 
day? 

Tootles had never come across any 
man like this young Martin, with his 
clean eyes and sensitive soul and honest 
hands, his to her inconceivable capacity 
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Poor old Tootles! 
and let me know how you get on. 
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rotten bad luck, haven't we? Good- 


by, then. 


said Martin. 
sooner. 




















of “being brother,” his puzzling aloof- 
ness from the lure of sex. She didn’t 
understand what it meant to a boy of 
Martin’s type to cherish ideals and 
struggle to live up to a standard that 
had been set: for him by his father. In 
her daily fight for mere self-preserva- 
tion in which joy came by accident, any 
such thing as principle seemed crazy. 
Her street-arab interpretation of the 
law of life was to snatch at everything 
that she could reach because there was 
so much that was beyond her grasp. 
Her love for Martin was the one passion 
of her sordid little life, and she would 
be thankful and contented to carry mem- 
ories back to her garret which no future 
rough and tumble could ever take away 
or blot out. 


por several days after the first of 

many dinners with the boys, Tootles 
played her cards with the utmost care. 
The foursome became inseparable, bath- 
ing, sailing and motoring from morning 
till night. If there was any truth in 
the power of propinquity, it must have 
been discovered then. Howard attached 
himself to Irene, whom he found some- 
thing more than merry and amusing—a 
girl of indomitable courage and opti- 
mism, in fact. He liked her immensely. 
And so Tootles paired off with Martin 
and had innumerable opportunities of 
putting forward the challenge of sex. 
She took them all, but with the most 
carefully considered subtlety. She de- 
scended to nothing obvious or to be ex- 
pected from one of her type, which was 
not famous for such a thing as self- 
restraint. She paid great attention to 
her appearance and kept close watch on 
her tongue. She played what she imag- 
ined was the part of a little lady, toned 
down her usual exuberance, her too loud 
laugh and her characteristic habit of 
giving quick and smart answers. 

But in all Tootles’ long talks with 
Martin she hinted ever so lightly that 
he and she had not been thrown together 
from opposite poles without a reason. 
She tried to touch his mind with the 
thought that it was to become what she 
said it might the night of the accident— 
a romance, a perfectly private little af- 
fair of their own, stolen from their par- 


ticular routine, which could be ended 
ata moment’s notice. She tried to wrap 
the episode up in a page of poetry which 
might have been torn from a little book 
by Frangois Villon, and gave it a wist- 
fulness and a charm that she thought 
would appeal to him. But it was not 
until one more than usually exquisite 
night, when the spirit of June lingered 
melodiously in the air and the warmth 
of the sun still lay among the stars, that 
she made her first step toward her goal. 

Howard and Irene had wandered 
down to the quay, and she was left alone 
with Martin sitting elfishly among the 
ferns-on the bank below the cottage and 
above the silver, lapping water. Martin, 
very much alive to the magic spell of 
the night, with the young sap stirring in 
his veins, lay at her feet, and she put 
her hand caressingly on his head and 
began to talk in a half-whisper. 

“Boy, oh, boy,” she said, ‘what shall I 
do without you when this dream comes 
to an end?” 

“Dream again,” said Martin. 

“Down there, in the city, so far away 
from trees?” 

“Why not? 
with us wherever we go. 
coming to an end yet.” 

“How long will it last?” 

“Until the sun gets cold,” said Mar- 
tin, catching her mood, ‘and there's a 
chill in the air.” 


We can take our dreams 
But it isn’t 


HE slipped down a little so that he 

could see the light in her eyes. 
There was hardly an inch between their 
lips, and the only sound was the beating 
of her heart. (Youth and June and the 
scent of honeysuckle!) 

“T thought I was dead when you 
helped me out of that wreck,” she went 
on in a quivering voice, and her long- 
fingered hand on his face. “I think I 
must be really dead to-night. This is 
too sweet to be life.” 

“Dear little old Tootles!” said Mar- 
tin softly. She was soe close that he 
could feel the rise and fall of her 
breasts. “Don’t let’s talk of death. 
We're too young.” She was like a fairy, 
this girl, who ought never to have wan- 
dered into a city. 

“Martin,” she said, “when the sun 
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gets cold and there’s a chill in the air, 
will you ever come back to this hour in 
a dream?” 

“Often, Tootles, my dear.” 

“And will you see the light of my 
eyes and feel my hand on your face and 
my lips on your lips?” She bent for- 
ward and put them there and drew back 
with a shaking ‘sob and scrambled up 
and fled. 

She had seen the others coming, but 
that was not why she tore herself away. 
One flash was enough that night. The 
next time Ae must do the kissing. 

(Eve and June and the scent of 
honeysuckle !) 


CHAPTER XXXV 


Irene, who came down in a dress- 

ing-gown with her hair just bun- 
dled up and her face coated with pow- 
der, eight o’clock was an unearthly hour 
in which to begin the day. In New York 
she slept until eleven, read the paper 
until twelve, cooked and disposed of a 
combined breakfast-lunch at one, and if 
it was a matinée day, rushed round to 
the theater and if it wasn’t, killed time 
until her work called her in the evening. 
A boob’s life, as she called it, was a try- 
ing business, but the tyranny of the bus- 
tling woman with whom she lodged was 
such that if breakfast was not eaten at 
eight o’clock it was not there to eat. Like 
an English undergraduate who scrambles 
out of bed to attend chapel simply to 
avoid a fine, this product of Broadway 
theaterdom conformed to the rule of 
Mrs. Burrell’s energetic house because 
the good air of Devon gave her a vora- 
cious appetite. Then too, if she missed 
breakfast, she had to pay for it—‘“so 
there you are, old dear!” 

Tootles, up with the lark as usual, 
was down among the ducks giving 
Farmer Burrell a useful hand. She de- 
lighted in doing so. From a country 
grandfather she had inherited a love 
of animals and of the early freshness of 
the morning that found eager expres- 
sion, now that she had the chance of 
giving it full rein. All that was ma- 
ternal in her nature warmed at the 
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sight and sound of all those new soft 
yellow things that waddled closely be- 
hind the wagging tails of their mothers, 
and it gave her a sort of sweet comfort 
to go down on her knees and hold one 
of these frightened babies against her 
cheek. 

Crying out “Oo-o0, Tootles!”’ from 
halfway down the cinder-path, Irene, 
stimulated by the aroma of hot coffee 
and eggs and bacon, returned to the 
living-room and fell to, humming ‘Who 
Said I Said You Said.” Tootles joined 
her immediately, a very different-look- 
ing little person from the tired-eyed, 
yawning girl of the city rabbit-warren. 
Health was in her eyes, and a little smile 
at the corners of her mouth. Quick 
work was made of the meal to the in- 
termittent duck-talk of Mrs. Burrell, 
who went in and out of the kitchen 
through a creaking door—a normal, 
noisy soul to whom life was a succes- 
sion of laborious days spent between the 
cook-stove and the washtub, with a regu- 
lar Saturday night, in her best clothes, 
at the motion-picture theater in Sag Har- 
bor to gape at the abnormality of Theda 
Bara and scream with uncontrolled 
mirth at the ingenious antics of Charlie 
Chaplin. An ancient. Ford, a very 
miracle of dirt, made possible this week- 
ly dip into these intense excitements. 

And then the two girls left the living- 
room with its inevitable rocking-chairs 
and framed texts and old heating-stove 
with a pipe through the wall and went 
out into the sun. 

“Well, dearie,” said Irene, sitting on 
the edge of the stoop within sound of the 
squeaking of a many-armed clothes-drier 
teased by a nice sailing wind, “us for 
the yaw] to-day. This’s the life!” 

“You for the yawl,” said Tootles. 
“I’m staying here to help old man Bur- 
rell. It’s his busy day.” 

Irene looked up quickly. “‘What’s the 
idea?” 

“Just that—and something else. I 
don’t want to see Martin till this eve- 
ning. I moved things last night, and I 
want him to miss me a bit.” 

“Ah,” said Irene. “I guessed it meant 
something when you made that quick 
exit as we came up. Have you got him 
going, dearie?” 





Tootles shot out a queer little sigh 
and nodded. 

“That’s fine. He’s not like the others, 
is he? But you’ve played him great. 
Oh, I’ve seen it all, never you fear! 
Subtle, old dear, very subtle! Shouldn’t 
have had the patience myself. Go in 
and win. He’s worth it.” 


OOTLES put her hands over her 

face, and a great sob shook her. 

In an instant Irene had her in her 
arms. “Dear old Tootles,” she said, “‘it 
means an awful lot to you, don’t it? 
Don’t give away, girlie. You’ve done 
mighty well so far. Now follow it up, 
hot and fast. That boy’s got a big heart, 
and he’s generous and kind, and he 
wont forget. I brought you here for this, 
such a chance as it was, and if I can see 
you properly fixed up and happy, my 
old uncle’s little bit of velvet will have 
come in mighty useful, eh? Got a plan 
for to-night?” 

Tootles nodded again. “If I don’t 
win to-night,” she said, “it’s over. I 
shall have to own that he cares for me 
less than—than the dust. I shall have 
to throw up my hands and creep away 
and hide. Oh, am I such a rotten little 
freak as all that, Irene? Tell me, go on, 
tell me.” 

“Freak? You! For heaven’s sake, 
don’t the two front rows give nobody 
but you the supper-signal whenever the 
chorus is on?” 

“But they’re not like Martin. He’s 
—well, I dunno just what he is. For 
one thing, there’s that butterfly he’s 
married to. He's never said as much as 
half a word about her to me, but the 
look that came into his eyes when he 
saw her the night I told you about— 
I'd be run over by a train for it any 
time. He’s a man, all right, and wants 
love as bad as I do. I know that, but 
sometimes when I watch his face, when 
neither of us is talking, there’s a queer 
smile on it, like a man who’s looking up 
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at somebody, and he sets his jaw and 
squares his shoulders just as if he had 
heard a voice tell him to play straight. 
Many times I’ve seen it, Irene, and after 
that I have to begin all over again. I 
respect him for it, and it makes me love 
him more and more. I’ve never had the 
luck to meet a man like him. The world 
would be a bit less rotten for the likes 
of you and me if.there was more of him 
about, / tell you. But it hurts me like 
the devil because it makes me feel no 
better than a shoe with the buttons off 
and the heels all worn down, and I ask 
myself what’s the blooming use. But 
last night I kissed him, and I saw his 
eyes glint for the first time; and to- 
night—to-night, Irene, I’m going to 
play my last card. Yes, that’s what I’m 
going to do, play the last card in the 
pack.” 

“How?” asked Irene eagerly, sym- 
pathy and curiosity bubbling to the top. 

Tootles shook her head. “It isn’t 
lucky to go talking about it,” she said 
with a most wistful smile. “You'll 
know whether it’s the heights or the 
depths for me when you see me in the 
morning. Wish me luck and go and 
have a good day with the boys. [ shall 
be waiting for you at the cottage. And 
now I’m off down to the ducks. Say 
I’ve got a headache and don’t let ’em 
come round and try and fetch me. Sc 
long, Irene; you’ve been some pal to me 
all through this, and I shall never for- 
get.” 

Whereupon Tootles went off to lend 
the unloquacious Burrell a helping hand, 
and Irene ran up to the bedroom to 
dress—wondering and anxious. 

From the pompous veranda of the 
Hosack place Gilbert Palgrave, sick 
with jealousy, watched Joan swimming 
out to the barrels with that cursed boy 
in tow. And he too had made up his 
mind to play his last card that night. 

Man and woman and love—the old 
inevitable story. 


He” Tootles played her last card—and Palgrave his—is described in the next 
installment of this remarkable story by the author of “The Blindness of 
Virtue,” ‘The Sins of the Children” and “Scandal.” 





HE Amateur Adventurer again forsakes his club and goes 


forth in search of new experience. 
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|HE simplest matters may ap- 
pear mysterious and inexpli- 
cable when we lack the clue. 
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Conversely, the most impossible and 
supernatural become childishly simple 
when all the foundations and props that 
sustain them are made visible. 

As a clubman, Morley Smith was a 


perfect specimen of the type. He was 
nothing else. In a thousand clubs there 
are a thousand like him ; every club that 
is a real club has at least one of him, 
and the finest and stuffiest clubs may 
have as many as six. He was a bachelor, 
middle-aged, rich, well groomed. You 
could pick him out of a hundred on 
ladies’ nights by the perfection of his 
white tie, the ultra-perfection of his eve- 
ning coat and the rather high color that 
came from the six extra highballs he 
had swallowed to brace himself for the 
occasion. To Morley Smith, the club 
was greater than the republic. It was 
at once home and heaven to him. If 
anyone had asked him where he wished 


He finds it—and more! 
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to go when he died, he would have an- 
swered—if he told the truth: “By 
Jove! Nowhere, old chap! This is 
good enough for me!” 

When, spurred to recklessness by the 
war spirit that irritated him but did not 
include him, and enticed by a book of 
adventure, Morley Smith had ventured 
from the club one night to seek romance 
by intruding himself into the home of one 
of the poorer class, he had not imagined 
he would ever do it again. He did, how- 
ever. Having tasted the fear and pleas- 
ure of finding himself in strange places, 
he found the desire to adventure return 
at such times as the club-life became 
dull, and he had gone forth again, 
wrapped in his costly fur-lined coat. 

He found the adventures amusing. 
Thus far, he had found them harmless 
as well, and back of his farther wander- 
ings was a natural desire to tempt for- 
tune a little farther, just as a small boy 
taps on a goblet with the back of his 
table-knife, striking a little harder each 
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time, to see how hard it may be struck 
before it breaks. It always breaks at 
the last blow. Thus Morley Smith was 
urged to venture again and again, 
tempted to see how greatly he must dare 
before real danger came to him. 

One pleasant night of the year when 
the United States had entered the war,— 
late August, this was,—Morley Smith 
sat at the club window looking out. The 
Avenue was bright with lights. Soldiers 
in uniform, sailors and the usual Avenue 
groupings passed. The window was 
open. The Avenue busses went rushing 
by in the street. Morley Smith sipped a 
highball slowly. He was placid. 

Up the Avenue three young fellows 
came. They were not of the Avenue 
sort, and they were inclined to be play- 
ful. One struck the other and dodged, 
laughing. His fellow feinted and put 
out a foot, tripping him. All three 
laughed. When they came abreast of 
the club window, one of them stopped 
and looked at Morley Smith. 

“Look at the big stiff!” he said, and 
then called: “Hey, bo! Hand me 
down a highball!” 

Morley Smith did not change his ex- 
pression. He grew a little red, but it 
was nothing the house committee could 
remedy, and he felt that his best treat- 
ment of the insulting affair would be to 
maintain his own dignity and that of the 
club by showing no anger. As the young 
fellows passed up the Avenue, Morley 
Smith felt disturbed and restless. He 
was usually able to sit in the window 
placidly and hour after hour, without 
emotion of any kind, but the young 
hoodlums had forced an emotion on him. 
Like a man who has eaten pickles and ice 
cream, he felt the unusual stirring in- 
side of him. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed restlessly, 
and a minute later he had retrieved his 
hat, stick and light top-coat from the 
club coat-room and was on his way to 
the door. Once outside, he put his foot 
on the running-board of a waiting taxi- 
cab. 

“Where to, Mr. Smith?” asked the 
driver. 

Morley Smith hesitated. Suddenly a 
spirit of utter recklessness surged 
through him. He was seeking adven- 
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He would go the full 


ture; very well! 
limit ! 

“T say!’ he said. 
route to Westcote?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Smith.” 

“T want to go there, you know.” 

The driver pushed down the little flag, 
sent the taxicab spinning in a half-circle 
and bumped over the rough stretch of 
street to Madison. Morley Smith looked 
out of the window. His blood actually 
tingled in his veins. This was a big ad- 
venture, indeed. He was going to West- 
cote, where he had never been. He 
meant to ring the bell of a house he had 
never seen. Thereafter he would let 
happen what would. 

As a matter of fact, the town of West- 
cote was the quietest and most respect- 
able of suburbs. It rested among its 
beautiful trees a few miles from Man- 
hattan on Long Island, and had Morley 
Smith but known it, saying “I will go to 
Westcote for adventures” was equal to 
saying “I will go to church for a high 
old time.” 

The taxicab crossed the Queensbor- 
ough Bridge and rolled along Jackson 
Avenue, past the factories of Long Is- 
land City through villages that ran into 
each other. It swung around the shore 
of a bay and crossed a small stone bridge 
that spanned a creek. The driver slowed 
the cab at the side of the street there, 
and opened the door. 

“This is Westcote, Mr. Smith,” he 
said. “I don’t know the place very well. 
I'll have to ask some one.” 

“Jove, yes!” said Morley Smith. “I 
dare say I’ll have to ask a bit myself. 
The number is 446, what? And the 
street begins with a C, don’t you know. 
Let’s ask that postman chap, what?” 

The driver hailed the letter-carrier. 

“Begins with aC? Might be Calamus 
Street—” 

“That’s it—Calamus,” said Morley 
Smith eagerly, although he had not had 
the slightest knowledge that Westcote 
held a Calamus Street. “How do we 
get there, my good fellow?” 

The postman gave the direction clear- 
ly, pointing with his hand and telling 
the turns to make. He accepted the 
cigar Morley Smith offered him, and the 
taxicab rolled away. 


“Do you know the 
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Calamus Street was an ordinary 
suburban residence-street of the medium 
class. The houses stood in small yards, 
neatly kept for the most part, and were 
one-family houses, with porches. There 
are thousands of similar streets every- 
where, with shrubbery in the yards, 
clothes-posts at the rear, and now and 
then a garage. No. 446 was not an un- 
usual house. It was a neat dwelling of 
the eight-rooms-and-bath type, the porch 
being large enough to be called a 
veranda. ‘The taxicab-driver opened the 
cab door and Morley Smith stepped out. 

“Just wait here,” he said, and walked 
up the short cement path to the porch. 

The house was dark, but so were about 
half the houses on the street, for the 
hour was now about ten, and many of 
the suburbanites had retired for the 
night. Morley Smith, in choosing a 
house-number at random and a street by 
chance, had already thought of a plan 
that might gain him admission to the 
house and to the realms of romance— 
since anything out of one’s usual run 
of life is romance. When the door 
opened, he meant to ask: “Beg pardon, 
but is this where Morley Smith lives?” 
The answer would be negative, since he 
was himself Morley Smith and most 
certainly did not live there. Therefore 
he would assume an air of surprise when 
told that Morley Smith did not live 
in that house. He then meant to say: “I 
say, what? Beg your pardon, don’t you 
know!” He would appear incredulous 
and would draw his neat little memoran- 
dum-book from his pocket. “But, I say,” 
he would protest, as he turned the pages, 
“who does live here, then?” Whoever 
had come to the door would then remark, 
“John Smith lives here,” or “John Doe 
lives here.” As soon as he heard the 
name, Morley Smith meant to smile 
cheerfully at the little book and say: 
“Tove, yes! That’s the name. My mis- 
take, you know. Cawn’t make out how 
I got so confused when I had the street 
and number right. I'll step in—” 

It was an excellent plan for gaining 
admission to any house, but for a while 
it did not seem as if it was going to 
work with this particular house. It ap- 
peared that no one was coming to the 
door. Morley Smith pushed the bell- 
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button again, letting his finger rest on 
it lengthily. He heard the bell ringing 
imperatively. There was another 
silence, and then a light flashed in the 
hall the door concealed, a key turned 
in the lock, and the door opened. 

A woman stood in the doorway. She 
was young and dark, above middle 
height and decidedly good-looking in a 
daring way. She was not only fully 
dressed but somewhat overdressed. She 
let her eyes take in Morley Smith and 
then glanced at the taxicab waiting at the 
curb. Its black and white coloring would 
have been enough to show her it was not 
a Westcote “jit” but from Manhattan. 
She looked at Morley Smith again. 

“You rang?” she asked. 

“Beg pardon,” said Morley Smith, 
just as he had planned, “but is this 
where Morley Smith lives ?” 

“Ves,” said the woman, “this is his 
house. Will you please step inside?” 

For just a moment Morley Smith hesi- 
tated ; then he stepped inside. ‘The next 
instant the light went out, and a blow 
on the head sent him reeling to the floor. 
He heard a half-scream uttered by the 
woman, a struggle in which the wom- 
an’s voice was muffled and a man’s voice 
muttered as the two fought in the nar- 
row hallway. Once or twice a foot 
struck him. An overturning chair struck 
against his arm as it fell. 

Morley Smith drew himself along the 
floor. He had a vague impression that 
the button that would switch on the light 
must be just inside the door. He raised 
his hand and felt along the wall and 
found the button. Then he stood up- 
right with his back to the wall and 
pressed the button, and the hall was 
flooded with light. The woman, sud- 
denly released, uttered a short laugh and 
wiped her mouth where a small scratch 
bled, and Morley Smith found himself 
looking directly into the muzzle of a 
short, heavy revolver in the hand of 
the man. 

“If you move one muscle, you are 
dead!’ said the man. 

Morley Smith’s first thought was “A 
gambler!” for the man’s face had that 
waxy whiteness of the man who sits all 
night in the smoke-vitiated air of a card- 
room. The face was narrow, and the 
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forehead high and 
squared at the temples. 


The man was rather 
well dressed. 

The woman, like a 
woman who has been 
through a struggle and 
who admits herself 
beaten and is ready to 
forget the whole affair, 
leaned against the op- 








posite wall, 

“Now then, you,” 
said the man, ‘‘what are 
you doing here? Spit 
it out quick; I’ve no 
time to waste. And 
keep your hands where 
they are!” 

A divine audacity 
surged through Morley 
Smith. This was ad- 
venture indeed, the kind 


of adventure he had 
longed for. The re- 
volver interested him, 


but it did not frighten 
him ; it added piquancy 
to the affair. He could 
not believe any man 
killed a_ fellow-being 
without excellent rea- 
sons for doing so. He 
was thrilled, elated. 
The wits he seldom 
used seemed spurred to 
frolicsome liveliness. 

“My dear chap,” he 
said, “the boot is on 
the other foot. May I 
ask what you are doing 
in my house?” 

“Look here, Ed,” 
said the woman, “don’t 














A woman stood in the doorway. 
She was young and decidedly 
good-looking. Ping rang?” she 


asked. 








fall for that sort of 
talk. This is not his house. You heard 
him ask if it was Morley Smith’s house. 
He’s bluffing you.” 

“You hold your mouth,” said the man 


called Ed. “I want to know about this. 
You let him in. What did you let him 
in for?” 


Morley Smith raised his hand. 

“Now, I say, old chappie!’”’ he remon- 
strated. “I call that a bit thick, what? 
A man can’t come into his own house? 





I call it going a bit strong when a 
strange chap tells a man his wife can’t 
let him into his own house!” 

“Oh!” cried the woman sharply. 
“That’s a lie! That’s a lie, Ed! I 
never saw this man in my life! Never! 
I tried to get you away from here, Ed. 
You know that. I hoped you would skip 
when I let him in.” 

“Ves, you did!” scoffed the man. ‘You 
thought he was a cop—that’s what.” 
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“Ed, I swear to heaven I didn’t think he was a cop!” the woman exclaimed. 


“Ed, I swear to heaven I didn’t think 
he was a cop!” the woman exclaimed. 

Morley Smith shook his head sadly. 

“Anna,” he said, looking straight at 
the woman, “I dare say you'll tell me 
what all this means after this gentle- 


man leaves, but I can’t make it out now. 
Jove, no! My wife calling a stranger 
chap by his first name and all! It 
needs a bit of explaining, what? I say!” 
he cried suddenly, as if seeing a great 
light. ‘“He’s your brother, what?” 
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“Oh, don’t!” the woman begged. 
“Don’t you see you are getting me in 
wrong? I don’t know what you are 
doing it for, but you’re making it bad 
for me. Tell him the truth! ‘Tell him 
you never saw me before. My name is 
not Anna. ‘Tell him you don’t know 
what my name is.” 

“Cut it!” said Ed harshly. “Stop tip- 
ping him off! I'll get at the truth of 
this myself.” 

“I’m not going to raise a bally row, 
you know,” said Morley Smith placidly, 
“but I’m entitled to some explanation, 
what? A man’s wife, you know! I’m 
not going to rag you, Anna. My fault 
if I’ve been a bit easy-going with you, 
my girl. A chap ought to hold a bit of 
a rein on his wife, what? Tell the 
chappie to toddle about his business, old 
dear, and we’ll talk it all out together 
and make friends.” 

“So that’s it!” snarled the man Ed. 
“Anna, are you? And stringing me 
with that stuff about your name being 
Darcis de Vere!” 

“Jove, now, did she!” cried Morley 
Smith. ‘The name she played under 
when she was in “The Beauties of Paris’ 
back in the old days!” 

“You lie!” said the woman. 

“Now, I say, Anna!” said Morley 
Smith seriously. ‘That sounds as if 
you were afraid of this chap. Giving 
poor old easy-going hubby the lie like 
that! Well, never mind, old girl; he 
can’t hold that nasty-looking firearm for- 
ever. We'll have better luck next time. 
I’m a bally idiot, you know, not to have 
brought a firearm with me when your 
note gave a good hint that there might 
be some sort of a row.” 

“You liar! I did not write him a 
word, Ed. I couldn’t. I never saw or 
heard of him before!” 

Morley Smith winked openly at the 
woman. 

“Right-o!” he exclaimed. “She's tell- 
ing the truth, Edward, old buck. Don’t 
mind what I’ve been saying. I’ve only 
been spoofing a bit for the fun of the 
thing. I never saw the dame before.” 

“That’s the truth, Ed,” said the wom- 
an. “That’s the solemn truth.” 

“Quite so,” said Morley Smith. 
I'll just toddle along.” 


, 
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“No, you don’t!” exclaimed the man, 
barring the way. “I saw that wink you 
passed. I want this settled. I want to 
know if I’ve been double-crossed by this 
woman. I never could get it through 
my head why you were so stuck on me,” 
he said to the woman, “when you were 
all class—twice the class I am. I’ve 
been thinking you were tired of me, the 
way you've been acting lately. I thought 
you were trying to cut loose.” 

“It was only because you were so 
brutal sometimes, Ed,” she pleaded. “I 
never really meant it. We're married, 
aren’t we?” 

“Oh, that!’ he exclaimed, as one who 
held marriage in light esteem. “I don’t 
know whether we are or not, if you mar- 
ried this man first. I know you ladies! 
Any one of you would double-cross a 
man to get rid of him.” 

“Listen, Ed,” she pleaded. “Did I 
tell you to come to this house? Did I? 
And he says it is his house. You chose 
this house yourself.” 

“Is this your house?” asked the man, 
turning to Morley Smith. 

“T say yes!’ said Morley Smith. 

“All right!” said Ed. ‘All right! 
Go in the parlor there and switch on 
the electrics.” 

Morley Smith hesitated. The trap 
was too evident. If it had been indeed 
his house, he should be able to walk into 
the parlor and put his hand on the but- 
ton instantly. He could not do that. 
He had no idea where the button might 
be. 

“Right-o!” he said. “You win, old 
chap. It’s not my house.” 

“Hah!” cried Ed. “I knew it! It’s 
not his house, and it’s not your house, 
Dar. You sent him word, and he fol- 
lowed you! You think I’m a fool, do 
you? If you were not told to follow 
her here,”’ he asked Morley Smith, “why 
did you come here?” 

“A friend of mine lives here,” said 
Morley Smith. “I ran out to drop in 
on the old chap.” 

“You did, did you? At ten at night, 
and sober? What’s his name?” 

Morley Smith hesitated. A subur- 
hanite’s name is apt to be proclaimed 
in a thousand places—written in books, 
on envelopes, shown by telltale initials 





on silver and linen. If he invented a 
name, he was trapped. 

“T say, you know,” he said, “‘just what 
are you doing here, if it comes to that, 
old lad?” 

The eyes of the man called Ed nar- 
rowed. 

“I’m the one that is asking,” he said. 
“T’ve got the gun. None of your busi- 
ness why I’m here.” 

Morley Smith had little doubt what 
had brought the man to the house. If 
he was not a burglar, he was nothing. 
He drew his thin, carefully engraved 
watch from his pocket and looked at it. 

“T’ve had my bit of fun,” he said, 
holding the watch, “‘so I’ll stop spoofing 
and tell you the truth, old chap. I’m 
a clubman. I sit all day in the club 
and get stale, and once in a while I 
go forth and look for adventure. Pick 
out a house at random, don’t you know, 
like a bally old Arabian Nights chappie, 
and butt right into adventure and ro- 
mance and all that sort of thing. Run 
into bally burglars at work at their trade, 
and so forth, don’t you know. No end 
of a lark! But a chappie has to look 
out for his own, don’t you know, so I 
set an hour,” he lied, ‘and a minute, 
when my chauffeur is to come in and 
rescue me. In three minutes the lad 
outside will come in for me. Jove, 
yes!” 

He looked at the watch steadily. 

“What was out there?” the man called 
Ed asked the woman. 

“A black-and-white 
swered. 

“Listen, Dar,” he said; “there may be 
cops in that car, see? This man has 
told us lies right through. You go out 
and take a look and come back and re- 
port. I’ll hold this one here.” 

She went without replying. She 
opened the door and slipped outside, and 
as she closed the door, the man called 
Ed backed away from Morley Smith. 
He backed down the hall, covering the 
amateur adventurer with his gun until 
his hand touched the swinging door that 
led into the back hall; then he swung 
the door outward and disappeared. 

The woman returned as she had gone. 
When she had closed the door, she 
looked about with surprise. 


taxi,” she an- 
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“Where is he?’ she asked. 

“The burglar chappie?” said Morley 
Smith. “He went away, don’t you know. 
He got tired of my company when there 
were no ladies present. Deuced im- 
polite old lad, too! Didn’t say farewell.” 

“Cut and left me, did he, the cur?” 
she asked bitterly. ‘That’s like him.” 

She seemed to remember that the man 
named Ed might be lurking near, and 
she lowered her voice. 

“IT thought he was straight when | 
took up with him,” she said. ‘He told 
me he was in a clean business,—straight 
gambling,—and [ married him. I’m 
through now. He thought you had a 
bunch of bulls out there in the cab, and 
he left me to be pinched while he made 
his get-away. He’s yellow. Listen: 
you butted into this—can you help me 
get away from him? He’s been getting 
more of a brute to me every day, and 
he’ll kill me yet if I don’t get away from 
him.” 

She put her hand on Morley Smith’s 
arm and looked into his face, but as 
her eyes fell, she also looked at the face 
of his watch and saw that more than 
the three minutes that the clubman had 
set as the limit of time before the taxi- 
cab driver would come to his rescue had 
passed. 

“You knew what he was, didn’t you?” 
she went on. “Burglar and cheap gam- 
bler; that’s what he is. He’s a crook, 
Ed is. Look here—let me show you 
where he beat me up last night when 
he came home drunk.” 

She tried to roll up her sleeve, but 
it was too tight. 

“Never mind!” she said. “You can 
guess how it looks—all black and blue 
from my shoulder to my elbow, where 
he beat me with a wine-bottle. I've 
been his slave, the brute! I haven't 
dared to call my life my own. You don’t 
know what that means, you men.” 

“Oh, I say!” exclaimed Morley 
Smith. ‘“He’s a rotter, what?” 

“And quitting me like this, to save his 
own mean hide!’’ she cried bitterly. 
“Leaving me here to be pinched, so he 
can make a clean get-away! But all 
men are like that!” 

“What ho!” said Morley 
“That’s a bit strong, what?” 


Smith. 
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“Well, what do you care?” she asked 
with sudden anger. “What if he did 
beat me? What if he did treat me 
rough? I thought he was square until you 
came butting in here. If you had not 
come here, maybe I would never have 
known how yellow he 
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The woman hesitated. 
“You don’t mean you’re going back 
to that chap, what?” he asked. 
“To him? To a man with a yellow 
streak? I’d die first.” 
“But then what do you mean?” 
“Oh! don’t you 





was. Maybe I would 
have gone along with 
him forever, just 
thinking he was 
rough but never find- 
ing out he wasn’t 
class. You did it. 
You came and gave 
him the chance to 
show himself up, and 
now I can’t go back 
to him.” 

“My word!” 
Morley Smith. 

“Could you go 
back to him if you 
were in my place?” 
she demanded fierce- 
ly. 

“But, I say!” ex- 
claimed Morley 
Smith. “You don’t 
want me to marry 
you, what? By Jove, 
that would be a nice 
bit of trouble, that 
would, when _ he’s 
your hubby and all 
that! It can’t be 
done, my good girl. 
I'm a bachelor, 
what ?” 

“You don’t say!” 
she said scornfully. 
“And I expect you 
were born one, 
weren’t you? Well, 
listen, friend. I don’t 


said 





fret about me,” she 
said, laughing light- 
ly. “Pll make it 
somehow. It does 
not matter about my 
kind.” 

“But I say, really,” 
said Morley Smith 
with great sincerity, 
“you don’t look that 
kind at all, if I get 
what you mean. You 
look quite the lady, 
and all that sort of 
thing, don’t you 
know.” 

He was awkward 
in trying to say what 
he meant. 

“IT mean, if you 
had a bit of a lift, 
don’t you know,” he 
stumbled on, “you 
might be a—be the 
right sort, what? 
Back to the old farm, 
and all that sort of 
thing! Start over 
again somewhere and 
things like that. I 
say!” he cried sud- 
denly, as if a great 
light had come to 
him. 

“What?” she asked, 
her hand still on the 
knob. 

“War-work, don’t 
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want to marry you, 
if that’s what you are 
afraid of. I’ve had 
enough of that. I’ve been married to 
him, and it’s cured me. Don’t you worry 
about me. I’ll go it alone from now 
on. It don’t matter what happens to 
me. I can starve if I have to.” 

She put her hand on the doorknob. 

“But I say!” said Morley Smith. 
“Wait a bit!” 


He backed down the hall, covering the amateur 


venturer with his gun. 


you know! _ Red 
Cross, or this canteen 
sort of thing, or 
something. What? Jolly good idea!” 

The woman looked at Morley Smith, 
taking in the eagerness in his eyes. 

“No use,” she said sadly. “It sounds 
all right, friend, but you’ve got to be 
known before they let you into those 
things. You've got to have credentials. 
I’ve nice ones, haven’t I?” 
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“But that’s the idea!” cried Morley 
Smith. “Stick around in some nice place 
awhile until they know you. Place like 
this Westcote place, if you get what I 
mean. Ah—build up a jolly good what- 
you-call-it. You get what I mean?” 

“Friend,” said the woman, “that 
takes money.” 

Morley Smith was still holding his 
watch in his hand. Now he slipped it 
into his pocket and patted the breast 
of his coat. 

“What say if I do my bit?” he asked. 
‘“‘War-work, what?” 

“You mean,” she asked eagerly, “that 
you would stake me while I was getting 
a reputation in some quiet town, so they 
would take me on in some sort of war- 
work ?” 

He saw that her eyes glistened with 
eagerness. 

“By Jove, yes!” he said. “That's jolly 
well what I mean.” 

“And I would be free from Ed for- 
ever!’ she said. ‘I would be able to 
live my own life again. I’ll do it, pal!” 


ORLEY SMITH took his wallet 
from his pocket. He did not look 


to see how much money he gave her, but 
he knew it was all she would need for 
many months, for he never came ad- 
venturing without a goodly sum for use 


in case of necessity. It was over a thou- 
sand dollars; that he knew, but even 
that sum did not mean much to him. 
The woman looked at the money before 
she tucked it away in her waist. Then 
she turned to open the door, and she 
smiled triumphantly when her back was 
to him. 

Morley Smith stepped 
quickly to open the door. 

“T say,” he said politely, “I’ve a cab 
outside, as you know. I can give you 
a lift back to town, what?” 

The woman considered this. She had 
strung this fellow along very nicely. 
She had helped Ed in his get-away and 
had talked a good roll of money out of 
this swell in addition, and that was a 
good piece of work. It only needed this 
final touch, that he should carry her 
back to Manhattan in his own taxicab 
after being so nicely bilked, to make the 
whole affair perfect. 
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“That is kind,” she said. 
I will be glad.” 

Morley Smith opened the door. The 
driver of the taxicab seemed to be 
asleep, but he aroused himself as they 
approached. He opened the door of the 
cab and went forward to crank the car 
while Morley Smith helped the woman 
into the cab. 

“Back to New York, Henry,” Morley 
Smith said. 

The taxicab followed the route by 
which it had come to Westcote. Now 
and then it jarred into a mean depres- 
sion in the pavement, but for the most 
part it bowled over smooth roads, and 
Morley Smith and the woman con- 
versed. The woman did most of the 
talking. She was giving Morley Smith 
what she would have called a “run for 
his money,” inventing a past life-his- 
tory for herself and telling him how she 
meant to rebuild her life now that she 
was free from the man called Ed. She 
enjoyed it all greatly. 

Morley Smith listened, saying a word 
now and then, but his thoughts were not 
of what she was saying. He had had 
a thrilling adventure. Once more he 
had ventured from his club chair into 
the realm of romance and had ex- 
perienced strange things. He smiled as 
he saw the immobile back of the taxi- 
driver, with only the thin sheet of glass 
between. On the driver’s seat sat the 
eternal commonplace, holding the steer- 
ing-wheel, swerving to avoid holes in 
the pavement, tooting his horn now and 
then automatically, thinking of nothing. 
Inside the taxi was romance. 

Morley Smith wondered what the 
driver would think if he knew the re- 
markable experience his fare had been 
through that night. How near one could 
be to romance without recognizing it! 
To the driver the evening had been the 
usual tiresome bit of the day’s work. He 
had taken a fare aboard, had driven the 
fare to the destination, had slept on his 
seat and was now making a return trip. 
To the driver it all meant nothing. 
Morley Smith had entered a house, had 
come out again with a friend and was 
being driven back to New York. Noth- 
ing could be more ordinary, from the 
driver’s point of view. The back that 
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“You beast!” the woman cried. 
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presented itself to Morley Smith was 
stolid, unromantic, free from adven- 
ture. It was an ignorant back, not in 
the least cognizant of the amazing things 
that can happen in the quiet world. 
Morley Smith rather pitied the back. 

The car rolled over the Queens- 
borough Bridge and through Sixtieth 
Street, across Third Avenue, but when it 
reached Park Avenue it did not turn 
downtown toward the club. It turned 
uptown. 

“T say!” exclaimed Morley Smith, and 
he rapped on the glass that separated 
him from the driver. The driver paid no 
attention. Morley Smith opened the 
door and put out his head. 

“TI say, Henry!” he called. 
to go downtown!” 

The taxicab did not stop. It ran to 
the corner and turned sharply and then 
stopped before an apartment-house 
door. The cab stopped so suddenly that 
it threw Morley Smith, leaning for- 
ward, to his knees, and the next instant 
the driver had opened the door beside 
the woman. She drew back info the 
cab. 

“All right, here you are, sis 
the driver. ‘Hop out.” 

The woman glared at him. 

“But first,” said the driver, “just 
hand back Mr. Smith’s roll. Cough 
it up! Quick!” 
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The woman hesitated, but Henry put 
a police whistle to his lips. 

“Quick, now!” he said. 
stand nonsense. This man is one of our 
clubmen. He belongs to our club. | 
don’t let things happen to our clubmen 
when I take them out.” 

The woman still hesitated. 

“Come across, sis!’ said the driver 
firmly. “I’ve got it on you. I’ve had 
Mr. Smith out on these little trips be- 
fore, and I don’t take any chances of his 
getting into trouble—see? I saw Ed 
and you in there. I saw you pocket Mr. 
Smith’s roll. Do you come across, or do 
I blow the whistle?” 

“You beast!” the woman 
“You're a nice brother to have!” 

She tore the roll of money from its 
resting-place in the bosom of her waist 
and threw it onto the floor of the taxi- 
cab. Then she stepped to the walk and 
hurried across it and into the apartment. 

Henry did not so much as look after 
her. 

“The club, Mr. Smith?” he asked; 
and then, apologetically: “I hope you 
wont think I would spoil a lady’s game 
usually, sir, but after all, our club is 
our club, isn’t it, sir?” 

“Right-o!” said Morley Smith, but 
not with any great enthusiasm. We felt 
that a perfectly good adventure had 
been spoiled. 
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“Who Cares?” another exciting adventure of Anthony Rud’s Detective Masters ; 
Channing Pollock’s brilliant theatrical critique; Burns Mantle’s newsy gossip- 
budget ; and—oh, we can’t begin to tell you here all the good things you'll find in 
the October issue of that brightest of magazines—Tue GREEN BooK MAGAZINE. 
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*‘Which dummy 
do you want? I have here 
a whole department full of 
dummies,” says Ethelred. 

f |OBODY knows the man that 
| N | the clothing ads call His 
—*_*—|} Majesty the American Citizen 
the way his stenographer does. His 
wife may think that the man couldn't 
do anything that would surprise her if 
he tried ever so hard for a month. But 
she’d get at least one surprise per hour 
if she could come downtown to his office 
and take the job of being a combina- 
tion dictaphone and _ printing-machine 
like me. 

The steno’s berth is a hard one. I 
was on to that sad fact in less than a 
week after the Chillinois Business 
College had got me my first job. But 
when I’d had a fair chance to size up 
His Majesty, I cheered up. 

Bosses, I found out, divide up into 
just a few kinds: 

The Crab. 

The Snob. 

The Slave-driver. 

The Nice When He Feels Like It 
(commonest kind). 

The Perfect Peach. 

I also found out that they’re alike in 
loads of ways: 
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All think they are overworked. 

All think they are humorous. 

All, when they take the notion, will 
talk the arms absolutely off a girl. 

All, whether they know it or not, will 
make work a little pleasanter for the 
steno who blows in late wearing a nice 
hair-do and any little helps her com- 
plexion needs, than for the faithful one 
who screws her hair up in a do that’s 
quick but unkind and lands in the office 
on time, with shiny nose. 

And all would absolutely just as soon 
have a box of dynamite-samples around 
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the office as a flirty 
steno. 

When I had got the 
above line on the boss 
proposition, I positively 
lay awake nights thinking up 
plans to ease up the drudgery 
of office life. After I had 
strap-hung for two hours, pushed 
a pencil for three hours and the 
Remingwood keys for five 
hours, my back, which is 
nineteen years old, felt 
ninety. That could 
not go on. Some- 
thing absolutely 
had to be started. 

It was the 


so is, Sy 
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saving system. To keep myself 

, reminded of it, I wrote it at the 

' top of every page of my note- 
book, like this: 


oe 3 Mm 


iy) 





That means: Make him notice 
you!!! 

~», The first time I tried 

_ out Rule One, it lost me 

a job! That was this 

way: The proposition 


pak 4iD 


That copy-department! When I took my first look at it, I thought I'd made a mistake and got into 


an insane ward. 


perfectly crude work of one of the girls 
in the sales-department of the first firm 
I ever worked for that gave me the idea 
of the labor-saving system I’ve used 
ever since. She had a sort of a system 
too. But with her it was a case of 
“Object Matrimony.” She dressed as 
near like a million dollars as a girl can 
on fifteen per week, and made a 
dead set for all three of the fattish, 
massaged-looking bachelors in her 
department. They found her so sweet 
and accommodating that they worked 
her almost to death, and that was where 
her romance stood the last I heard 
about it. 

In that poor girl’s work, I saw, there 
was only one point worth copying. I 
made that point Rule One of my labor- 


of getting any notice from one of 
the big chiefs of the firm I worked 
for then was an absolute humdinger. 
The office was one of those awful 
mail-order places where all the bosses 
sat together in a big glass cage 
at the end of a long tunnel of a room. 
I and forty-four other girls sat with 
our backs turned to the glass cage. I 
didn’t take any dictation in that job; 
so there positively was hardly a chance 
in the world of being anything more in 
the lives of the chiefs than one of forty- 
five backs. 

I soon picked out the kind of seat I 
wanted. It was one of those in the row 
of girls that was only a couple of feet 
from the cage the bosses loafed in. In 
the lunch-room one day I heard one of 











the girls in that back row kicking about 
the tension and the ribbon-feed and the 
heavy shift and everything else about 
her typewriter. I told her the type- 
writer I was using was a perfect darb. 
Next morning I broke the rules by 
sneaking back to her desk to tell her I 
hadn’t any work to do and that I’d 
change places with her for a while. I 
hadn’t worked in that girl’s place fifteen 
minutes till the Big Chief’s gorgeous 
son came up behind me, smiling a smile 
that must have pushed his ears back, 
and gurgled in my ear that his father 
wanted to see me! 

Neat work? I claim it was. 
how I did it: 

That morning I had put on my best 
waist. It’s a flesh-colored georgette 
crépe. With it I wore one of those 
undefneathings with no sleeves and two 
little shoulder straps that leave quite a 
big square of you showing in between. 
That’s nothing. About thirty of the 
other backs looked just like that. But 
just a little to one side of the middle of 
my back there sparkled under the geor- 
gette crépe a life-size red butterfly with 
tiny spangles on its wings. Is it any 
wonder things began to happen? 

As Son and I came in, the Big Chief 
and a lot of other bosses swung clear 
around from their wonderful big 
mahogany desks. The Big Chief tried 
to glare at me. His bushy white eye- 
brows behaved all right, but his goatee 
and mustache wiggled. 

“My dear young lady, we can’t have 
our feminine assistants—er—visibly 
tattooed, or hand-painted,” he scowled. 
“It would tend, you know, to distract all 
beholders from business. Now, will that 
wash. off, or scrape off?” 

“Will what wash off, sir?’ I asked 
him, scared. 

“That gay butterfly—” 

“Oh!” I nearly strangled. I turned 
to run out, reaching back and scratching 
wildly at the butterfly. 

“Oh, lady, lady, don’t do that!” cried 


Here’s 


Son. “You're tearing your pretty 
blouse !”” 
“The—the butterfly’s only court- 


plaster—” I choked. It wasn’t hard to, 
almost cry, because I’d scratched off a 
* piece of butterfly and my skin too. ‘You 
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see, it’s just a ‘beauty-spot,’ sir. I wore 
it to a party last night, and this morn- 
ing I rushed so to get to work on time, 
| EE 

“That saucy insect,’’ announced Son, 
examining the butterfly quite closely, 
“lit right on the brink of a dimple. 
Lucky buttahfly-yi-yi—” he yodeled, in a 
punk attempt to fit that to the tune of 
“Poor Butterfly.” 

Big Chief plumped forward in his 
swivel chair so quick that it absolutely 
squawked. 

“My boy, take these itineraries’ (or 
something like that) “downstairs and 
rearrange the pins in the salesmen’s 
routing-maps,” he ordered Son gently— 
oh, so gently! 

Son went out, with smile still shining, 
and Father sat staring at me. 

“What is your name, child?’’ he asked 
me at last. 

“Queenie Peebles,” I answered him. 

“Can you take dictation, Miss 
Peebles?” 

“Oh, yes sir—and I'd loads rather do 
it than just punch the alpha—than just 
typewrite all day.” I sure meant that 
—for lots of reasons. 

“Well, then, I have a considerably 
better position for you,” he smiled. 
“Pare off the red butterfly, little one; 
then come back here and I’ll give you a 
letter to a friend of mine who tells me 
he needs another stenographer. He's 
Ethelred Tevis, vice-president of the 
Sales Development Advertising Agency. 
Dignified, businesslike fellow, not young 
—right sort of employer for a pretty 
youngster like you.” 

In the new job I got three dollars 
more a week. The butterfly had cost 
ten cents. 


, He” to Secure Maximum Effi- 
ciency from Your Stenographers,” 
was the name of absolutely, positively 
the funniest thing I’ve ever read. It 
was an article in Method, a dry maga- 
zine all about business, and it began like 
this: ‘Each stenographer in your office 
should be considered as a machine-unit.” 
It was enough to make any experienced 
steno laugh herself into perfect hys- 
terics. 
Mr.Ethelred Valwaring Tevis, my 
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new boss, read that article three times; 
I was watching him while he did it. He 
was forever reading stuff about how to 
secure maximum efficiency out of some- 
thing or other. Never did I think any 
man who had his name and his wife's 
in the society column so much could take 
life so hard and work in such a sad barn 
of an office and wear such good clothes 
and still be such a pill for looks, as 
Ethelred Valwaring Tevis. When he'd 
finished reading the stenographer thing 
for the third time, he passed it around 
to the other men in the copy-depart- 
ment. 

That copy-department! When I took 
my first look at it, I thought I’d made 
a mistake and got into an insane ward. 
On the wall hung a sign with the cheer- 
ful little message, “Silence!” Below the 
sign sat Ethelred Valwaring Tevis, mak- 
ing jabs with a blue pencil at a bunch 
of typewritten sheets. Before Ethelred 
Valwaring Tevis, at the messiest desks 
I ever saw, sat four wild men. I soon 
afterward found out that those men 
weren’t crazy; they were only writing 
advertisements. That is the business of 
this funny kind of a firm I’m working 
for now—to make advertising to order 
for anybody who will pay for it, whether 
he’s putting on the market artificial eye- 
lashes or Australia farms or one of those 
home courses that teach a man how to 
sit at a desk in a swell business suit 
while fellows in overalls look in at the 
door and wish they’d mailed the coupon 
years before. 

Over by the window sat a little curly- 
headed cutie, drawing. He was wearing 
a nobody-home expression of joy and 
something that looked like a coverall 
kitchen apron. That was Nate Bomash, 
the agency artist. He had been sketch- 
ing the smile of a bride almost woozy 
with happiness over a set of Lastever 
Kitchen Utensils, and he always pulled 
his face into the expression he was try- 
ing to draw. An oldish fellow with a 
look of misery on his face was scribbling 
on pieces of paper and then throwing 
them onto the floor. That was Mr. 
Twomblie, working on a headline for 


a big tooth-paste ad. He would write . 


a headline on a sheet, then throw it 
down and grab another, because he 
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always wanted to see a new idea all by 
itself on a clean sheet. The waste of pa- 
per almost killed the boss, but he couldn’t 
beef about it because Mr. Twom- 
blie wrote such dandy slogans and head- 
lines and things. Behind Mr. Twomblie, 
like a six-foot board laid to rest on a 
chair, a lanky form was stretched out 
stiff, with its hands shoved in its pockets, 
and its chin, with a cold cigarette stuck 
in somewhere above it, pointed straight 
at the ceiling. That was Mr. Arnold 
Sayr, with one of his heavy thinking 
jobs on. Just then he’d been doping 
out a new stunt for an electric-washer 
selling-campaign—something that would 
make rube storekeepers crazy to be 
agents for the things. The boy with 
the Yarrow-collar-ad face and a long 
leg on each side of the typewriter he 
was batting was Bobby Barnette. He 
was the only young one and the only 
good-looking one in the place. Bobby’s 
gone now, while all the ancient ones stay 
on, of course. The draft certainly did 
fierce things to the scenery of many an 
office. 

It wasn’t until my second week in 
that dead place with the “Silence” sign 
on the wall, that I found a way to put 
over Rule One—to make Ethelred Val- 
waring Tevis take notice that I wasn’t 
part of the furniture and that I wasn’t 
any “machine-unit.” Ethelred had 
stepped out for a minute, and the artist 
asked me if I’d pose for him. I abso- 
lutely almost took a flying jump onto 
his table. What he’d been trying to 
draw, I saw, was a rough sketch of a 
Spanish girl for an ad for Flower of 
Andulasia Perfume. 

I hiked for the supplies vault, telling 
Nate to wait a minute. 

In less time than that I was standing 
on the low desk he’d told me to use, in 
the peppiest Spanish pose you’d ever 
see outside the movies. Draped around 
me, under one shoulder and hanging 
down over the wicked arm that I crooked 
over my hip, were three yards of the 
cheesecloth that we’re supposed to use 
for dusters. In the hand that I held 
up high like a strap-hanger, I gripped 
a paper-cutter shaped like a young 
sword. Between the thirty-two teeth 
that my smile showed, hung a red 





just finished one of AW 
those reckless clicks \ 
that Spanish “SS \ 
dances finish up ~>> 
with. I’m terribly <> 
little, but my hair is |=: 
curly and black, and ~~. 
I have good eyes 
and dandy teeth, so | 
guess the effect was 
far from poor. 

“Oh, you Carmen!” 
“Charming I declare!” 
“Whew! Will you look 


at little “Miss Tempera- 
ment!” 
Those three deaf-and- 


dumb ad-writers came to 
their senses, threw down 
their pencils and _ steel 
rulers and truck and looked 
human for the first time 
since I’d hit the office. 

“Kid, you’re a_ born 
model!” Nate Bomash 
enthused, “I know a bunch 
of fashion artists, and any 
time you want to make some 
money on the side—” 

Back came Ethelred Valwaring 
Tevis. From the look on his long, 
putty-colored face as he gave me a dum- 
founded once-over, I knew that Rule 
One needn’t ever bother me any more. 
In the mind of my boss I was no longer 
just a thing that he dropped his large 
thoughts into and that gave them back 
typewritten. His face frappéed right 
over again. But I knew he was ready 
for Rule Two. I crossed out Rule One 
from the tops of all the empty pages in 
my notebook, and wrote in Rule Two, 
like this: 

Ye Pea 
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That means: Make him think you have 
a crush on him! 

And those two rules are about all 
there is to my labor-saving system. It 
can be given, ready for use by any girl 
who wants to try it, in three words: 

Start a romance. 
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red rose, jerked off my 1 {| 

spring hat. I made my \\ \\ \\\| | 

feet look as if they had \\\ \\ 
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Not an affair, please notice. 
An affair starts with an invitation. 
If I get an invitation, I burst into 
tears. An affair doesn’t get any- 
body anything but talked about and 

finally fired. I’ve seen Fs 

it tried, and I know. i 

The kind of an : 
office romance I use 

is a silent, sweet, sad 

thing. It’s made of 
sighs and blushes and 
dreary gazes that he just 
looks up quick enough 

to catch you in. Not a 

word ever needs to be spoken 

about it. But he will under- 

stand. And what he under- 

stands will make his heart 

swell. It will remind him 

of everything he’s ever read 

about sweet girls cherishing 
hopeless love for dashing s 
men of the world way above _ 
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have good eyes and |} 
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was far from poor. 







them in station. It will make him take 
notice for the first time how tired you 
look by the end of the day. It will 
make him wonder if the firm is paying 
you enough so you can buy yourself 
decent lunches. It will make him gentle 
and sorry and very, very kind. It will 
tickle him pink. 

Of course I have lots of natural 
advantages ; from the hit I made posing, 
you can gather an idea of what I look 
like. But no matter what kind of a 
face a girl has, no matter how fat or 
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thin or gingerless she is, the romance 
system absolutely will work. The bosses 
that hold down these soft office-jobs are 
so stuck on themselves, they’re easy. 
The greener she goes about it, the realer 
it will seem. And it will work on any 
subject, pos- 
itively. I’ve 
seen girls ten 
minutes before 
quitting-time, 
listening, with 
thrilled expres- 
sions and scads 
of rush _ short- 
hand notes. on 
their books, to the 
ravings of bosses 
who were golf fiends, 
road _ salesmen, dog- 
lovers or new fathers. 
What did it get the 
girls? The joy of work- 
ing overtime when the , 
boss got tired talking. 
One hint of tender !thoughtof "§). 
romance, and there “™sshty * / 
? cute answer 
would have been no andhended / 
overtime. The dictation _ it to her. 
could have waited till 
next day. Any rush copying would have 
been loaded onto one of the other girls. 
And going home, the boss would have 
gazed at his shelfworn old self in the 
windshield or the window or something, 
and grinned in thunderstruck bliss: “By 
George, I can still make ’em fall for 
me! The poor, silly little kid! Wonder 
if we’re not working her too hard!” 
In the eleven months I’ve been using 
‘ my labor-saving system, the only dis- 
agreeable accidents that have happened 
to me are as follows: I was once forced 
to rip a small piece of skin off my back, 
(which left a pinkish scar for weeks) 
as described above; I have had a Miss 
Bockius, head steno in a mail-order 
house, vulgarly call me a “little devil.” 
I would therefore recommend the 
system to any working-girl who has the 
natural wish to earn a nice-salary with- 
out half killing herself. It has done 
more for me than the Munman Short- 
hand and the Universal Touch Type- 
writing systems put together. I’ve felt 
for a long time as if I ought to be a 
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good scout and get it into print, because 
all the Helps for Business Girls stuff I 
read is worthless and to laugh. 

Nobody’s ever yet got on to my sys- 
tem except Mr. Sayr. One, morning, 
after I’d tenderly dusted Ethelred’s 
desk and then asked him with drooping 
eyes for an extra half-hour at lunch- 
time, Mr. Sayr came over, twinkled his 
big bone-rimmed glasses at me for a 
whole- minute and at last whispered: 
“Pitiful, pulchritudinous little product 
of a mad age of commercialism, I think 
I’m wise to your game. You ought to 
be spanked!” He took four steps away 
and four back. “Let me give you a 
tip,” he chuckled. “Laugh at Ethelred’s 
jokes.” 

I soon had a sad hunch that maybe 
I’d only been bragging to myself. I 
hadn’t got Ethelred past Rule One. He 
was noticing less than ever the existence 
of friend me—except to pile on work. 
There was enough work—stuff to be 
copied from their fierce handwriting, 
and dictation with bunches of hard 
words in it about machinery and cigars 

and hair-helps and all the other junk 

you see advertised in magazines and 
vacant lots and all over—to keep 
busy at least one and a half stenos. 

At last there came a day when Ethel- 
red made a joke! It was this way: 
Mr. Sayr went up to his desk and said: 
“T’d like to order the printing on that 
window-tent booklet, Mr. Tevis. Will 
you please let me see the dummy ?” 

“Which dummy do you want? I 
have here a whole department full of 
dummies,” says Ethelred. 

I let out peals and peals of girlish 
laughter. I’m like a salesman—I can 
laugh at almost anything. For the 
second time in my hard-working young 
life I saw Ethelred’s eyes—they are 
exactly the color 6f the inside of grapes 
—turned on me with the kind of a look 
a cute girl is used to. Then he spoke 
these words: 

“T wish you’d hurry with that Adver- 
tisers’ Questionnaire I gave you to copy, 
Miss Peebles.” 

It almost discouraged me—almost. 

To start a romance in an office with 
a “Silence” sign.on the wall, while 
you're getting out twelve hours’ work in 
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eight, isn’t what anybody could call 
duck soup. I did the best I could. 
Every second noon I came back from 
lunch with a bunch of violets that would 
perfume up the whole copy-department 
for two days. That should have helped 
the romance atmosphere some. _ It 
didn’t. One noon Ethelred fussed and 
finally said under his breath a word 
I’m glad I didn’t. quite understand, while 
I unwound the tissue-paper from the 
sweet things and put them into a glass 
of water. He’d been waiting for me to 
get back so he could dictate a long- 
winded old letter about a window-tent 
thing for outdoor sleeping. 

When Ethelred came in early, as 
usual, next morning, he caught me in an 
act that ought to have touched a heart 
of absolute stone. I was tearing out of 
an advertising magazine a picture of 
him. (The picture was printed with 
an article telling about how he had put 
over the wonderful Stylegarb Clothes 
campaign that I’d almost lost my eye- 
sight typewriting the ads for.) I gave 
Ethelred one wild look, dropped the 
picture and ran out of the office. I 
stayed away an hour—washed and 
dried a pair of gloves and stalled 
around the rest-room for a 
while and came back 
with a fia, regular cake- 
frosting Siw’ layer of 
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my white face to Ethelred’s all that day. 
And what did it get me? 

As I was tucking in my typewriter at 
quitting-time, Mr. Sayr came up to me 
with the look in his eye that I under- 
stand better than words. 

“Are you going to have the nerve to 
ask me to work overtime again?’ I 
crabbed. 

“Sorry—awfully.” 
old thing. 


Mr. Sayr’s a nice 
“It’s just a little copying 
job — some 
Bo et 
Sleep - out 
Tent ads.” 
“Wont 
the darn 
things 
keep 
until 
tomor- 
Tow ?’’ 
butt- 
ed in 
Bob- 

by Bar- 
nette. 

eet 
Queen- 
let goes 


Here was old 
boss Ethelred 
listening, for 
t' first time, 
for a somarn 
rom my lips. 
That remark 
had to be a 
Pippin. 
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hadn’t worked in that girl’s 
lace fifteen minutes till the Big 
ief's gorgeous som came up 
ind me, smiling a smile that 


must have pushed his ears back. 
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home my way, and I haven’t time 
to wait for her to-night.” 

“It’s'a shame, I know, but the stuff’s 
got to go out to-night. It’s for a couple 
o’ those peskily independent magazines 
that demand copy a whole month before 
their forms close.” 

As the door banged on Bobby’s nifty- 
looking back, I must have looked so 
down in the mouth that it touched the 
proud heart. of Ethelred Valwaring 
Tevis. 

“It must be difficult for a girl of your 
youth and limited—er—business educa- 
tion,” he drawled, with a kind-master 
smile at me, “‘to' be obliged to force an 
interest in the commercial literature we 
writers give you to transcribe.” 

Mr. Sayr looked up from the lay-out 
he was making, and crinkled his brainy- 
looking forehead. 

“Lordy, Tevis,” he smiled, “if most 
of the ads we write don’t interest the 
Queenlet, they must fall down with the 
thousands of her sisters that we’re try- 
‘ing to sell our clients’ goods to. Ness- 
pah?” or. something like that. I don’t 
know what this bunch is talking about 


half the time. “F’r instance, Miss 
Queenie, is that a good ad you’re copy- 
ing, d’you think? Would it make you 
want to buy, beg or borrow a Sleep-out 
Window Tent?” 

I did a lightning thinking stunt. 
Here was old boss Ethelred listening 
for the first time since I’d come into 
his life, for a remark from my lips. I 
had to work fast. That remark had to 
be a pippin. 

“Why didn’t you write how 
dandy sleeping outdoors is 
for the complexion ?” I asked, 
modestly dropping my head. 
“JT sleep outdoors,” I said. 

Could any male human 

decently help coming back 

with a compliment? I ask 
anybody. Well, those tight- 

wads could. They did. 

They began to talk busi- 

ness ! 

“By George Tevis—a 
beauty-appeal! Why not?” 
sang out Mr. Sayr. “For 
the women’s magazines! 
Great!” 

“Are you—serious, 
Sayr?” asked Ethelred, looking as if he 
didn’t know how to look. 

“Sure am,” growled Mr. Sayr, muss- 
ing his hair up. “Don’t you get it, 
Tevis—all the other advertisers for out- 
door sleeping devices are talking health, 
health, health. Well, I’m going to stay 
down to-night and rewrite every one of 
those women’s magazine ads so that 
they'll talk beauty first—and _ then 
health and Sleep-out Tents afterward— 
get it? The beauty thing’s a better at- 
tention-getter than I’ve been able to 
think up in a week’s trying. Miss 
Peebles, if we pay you double for the 
overtime, will you, as a heap big favor 
from a very little girl, stay down and 
work all of this evening?” 

“Oh, all right,” I said freshly. I 
was peeved at them both. 

“Oh, and Mr. Tevis—would you mind 
staying or coming back in time to look 
over and okay a couple of the new ads 
I’m going to write?” 

“Very well, Sayr—it wont inconve- 
nience me in the least.” Ethelred said 
that in just: the way I imagine kings 


GALLO». 
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do when they’re handing out favors to 
their subjects. 

It didn’t inconvenience me so you 
could notice it, either. I ducked out 
and ate nineteen cents’ worth at the 
Epicurea Cafeteria, and took my own 
good time about it—and I knew I could 
get fifty cents dinner money out of the 
firm besides my double overtime pay. 
I wasn’t fretting. 

Ethelred was alone in the office when 
I got back, but in two seconds Mr. Sayr 
had to come dashing in, to spoil all pos- 
sible chances of anything doing. Sayr 
began yawping about some new Sleep- 
out Tent business he’d landed—with the 
“No Admittance” door flung wide open 
so anybody from the three other agen- 
cies in the building could just hang 
around outside and get all the info they 
wanted about it. If any of the bosses 
pull a bonehead trick like that, it’s be- 
cause they have so many heavy matters 
on their minds; if the steno pulls one, 
it’s because she’s a rattle-brained little 
incompetent. 

I got up and slammed the door. Mr. 
Sayr whirled around and started pump- 
ing my hand as if I was engaged or 
elected or something. 

“Congratulations, Queenlet!” he 
raved. “Congratulations on the first 
real money-making idea in twenty 
moons, to hit this ad-mill! I ran into 
old Irish—president of the Sleep-out 
Window Tent Company, y’know, Tevis 
—at the La Salle not half an hour ago 
and casually asked his opinion about a 
beauty appeal to women in part of our 
summer Sleep-out Tent advertising. He 
went>crazy. Said that for five years 
he’d been hunting and praying for and 
trying to buy an idea like that for an 
honeSt, unhackneyed angle of appeal— 
one that would justify his going into the 
women’s magazines or any other class of 
publication not being worked to death 
by competitive advertisers—vowed that 
by the end of this summer he’d have a 
Sleep-out tent in the bedroom window 
of every civilized adult in the United 
States, from the male hygiene-hound to 
the beauty-seeking sub-deb! When—” 

“Will this new stuff make much more 
dictation around this—this old sweat- 
shop?” I butted in, stormily. 
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“Yes, but you'll love it! Hearken: 
when Irish couldn’t think of anything 
more to say, he began to write. Wrote 
the scrawl on the back of this envelope 
—and the scrawl, Tevis, is an order! 
It’s our authorization to spend thirty 
thousand dollars—in addition to the 
amount previously authorized—on space 
in general magazines and women’s pub- 
lications during the next three months 
—featuring the new beauty appeal—the 
Queenlet’s idea! Of course, I’ll get the 
solicitor’s commission for landing this 
new business. Roughly, it’ll amount to 
something like two hundred and fifty a 
month for the next three months. And 
about all I did to earn it was to be 
present at the—the birth of a notion! 
On that commission, folks, I’m going to 
go fifty-fifty with the creatoress of the 
notion—Miss Queenie Peebles!” 

“Me?” IT heard myself squeak. 

“None other!” he laughed. 

“T get a hundred and twenty-five a 
month—for the next three months—out- 
side my regular fifteen a week?” 

“At least one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars—probably more, Miss 
Peebles,” butted in Ethelred in his 
whole-cheese manner. “I congratulate 
you. Your little idea was really quite 
clever. How did it happen to occur to 
you?” (Three times I have typed a 
line under that last word “you” so it 
would get printed in caps or something, 
but all three times I x’d it out again, 
because there’s no way of printing how 
Ethelred almost said that ‘“‘you.’’) 

T nearly hooted. If thou but knewest, 
Eth, I said to myself, that when I told 
you that Sleep-out Tents would be good 
for the complexion, I was only trying 
to squeeze a compliment out of you! I 
dropped my timid dark eyes from the 
admiring gaze he was turning down on 
to me. 

“T don’t know just how I happened 
to think of that idea,” I bashfully an- 
swered the great guy. “I—I get lots 
of ideas like that one. But I never have 
time to write them out or anything,— 
my work’s so heavy—I get so tired—and 
I haven’t anybody to help me.” 

“We do need another stenographer. in 
the copy-department!” rang out the 
voice of Ethelred. My system, I knew 
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then, had at last won out. Never again 


would he be able to resist it. 


bel my hopefulest moments, in the old 

hard-working days, I never dreamed 
that my looks and pep and a simple 
little homemade system could _ ever 
bring me the wonderful results it has. 
How could I have guessed that I had 
the power to make a whole officeful of 
men fall so hard for me that after I’d 
worked for them less than five months 
they'd be paying me a hundred and 
ninety a month for doing the least work 
of anybody in the shop? But that’s 
what’s happening. It was this way: 

Three months ago they hired Miss 
Augusta Tetloe to help me. I helped 
pick Miss Tetloe. She’s very experi- 
enced. She remembers all about the 
first-model Remingwood typewriter and 
about the time when a lot of the maga- 
zines that are the fattest now only car- 
ried five or six pages of advertising. I 
guess she’s read all that woman’s-page 
stuff about how the ideal stenographer 
never addresses her office superiors ex- 
cept on matters concerning her work. 
Anyhow, she sure lives up to it, and 
none of the men bother her. She gets 
down at eight-thirty sharp. I come in 
about an hour or so later. By that time 
the morning dictation has about all been 
given out, so I get in a nap of about an 
hour in the rest-room. I sit in at all 
the conferences the copy-writers hold 
with our clients ; Tevis asked me to, and 
by the sheepy grin on his long face I 
could see how tickled he was that he’d 
thought of an excuse to have me around 
when he’s in the conference-room. Three 
or four times a week I get off by asking 
to go to the public library to look up 
things and to snoop around the stores 
for ideas like the men copy-writers say 
they do. Last week I saw Mary Pick- 
ford and Fatty Arbuckle and a living- 
model fashion-show during office-hours. 
I told Tevis not long ago that my back 
got awfully tired late in the afternoon, 
and he said I could go home an hour 
early on days I felt tired. Since then 
I’ve been seeing daylight like a banker, 
because right after that they speeded the 
clocks up into the good new summer- 
time. 
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Since Tevis began making such a fuss 
over me, it’s just killing the way the 
rest of this bunch of ad-writers fall for 
my ideas. If I tell the artist that a 
hair-dress or anything else he’s drawn 
is Dutchy, he'll get out his eraser and 
change it right away. I told them to 
put some of that beauty-appeal stuff 
into their copy on a bunch of new prop- 
ositions—a spring tonic and a drugless 
coffee and a patent exercising-thing and 
even a baby food—and if they didn’t go 
and do it! They splashed my little 
ideas over thousands of dollars’ worth 
of magazine and newspaper space, and 
got up the darlingest booklet named, 
‘Make Baby a Beauty the Yellens Food 
Way!” The Sleep-out Tent Company 
told our agency to buy them thirty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth more space. Mr. 
Sayr said they gave us that extra busi- 
ness because those ads he and I wrote 
pulled so many inquiries from the 
women’s magazines. He can tell that 
to Sweeney; I'll bet Tevis got the 
Sleep-out crowd to do it so little 
Queenie’s fifty-fifty commission would 
keep rolling right in. 

Pa Tevis is making the wildest, weak- 
est excuses anybody could imagine, for 
heaping favors on me. I got a line on 
one of them by accident. Bobby Bar- 
nette came up to the office in his uni- 
form just before he sailed, to try and 
break my heart and to say good-by to 
everybody. It was only a quarter to 
four, and I was all dolled up in the 
new clothes I’ve bought on Sleep-out 
Tent commissions, leaving the office for 
the day. Bobby whistled. 

“Whew! Who’s the young lady, 
Miss Tetloe?” he kidded. There wasn’t 
anybody but Miss Tetloe and us two 
in the office just then, or he wouldn’t 
have bothered talking to her. ‘“Intro- 
duce me. Is she the new president of 
the agency?” 

“No. The president doesn’t have so 
many privileges,” croaked Miss Tetloe. 
Made me sore. 

“T’m sorry you have to work so much 
harder than I do, Miss Tetloe,” I 
smiled. “I don’t see any way out of 
it for you, though. You see, the trouble 
is, Miss Tetloe, there’s no romance 
about you.” 
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She gave me one poisony look; then 
she grabbed her notebook and made the 
pages fly till she found a place she 
seemed to be looking for in her back 
shorthand notes. 

“If you think you’re in soft here, Miss 
Peebles,” she raved, ‘‘because of the 
sunshine of your smile and the spirit of 
romance your lovely presence throws 
around the place, just listen to this. It’s 
from a letter that Mr. Tevis dictated to 
the Big Boss while he was out of town 
last week : 

“With regard to your questions 
about reducing office expenses,’” read 
Miss Tetloe in a voice like squeaky 
scissors, “ ‘I’d advise letting two of the 
boys in the rate-and- 
order department go 


rather than deprive the 
copy-department of our 
lazy stenog. with the busy 
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brain. Man, she’s an 
investment—an idea- 
mine. She’s the femi- 
nine vanity-motive in- 
carnate — un- 
ashamed, unin- 
hibited, perfect. 
She sees every 
object in the | 

universe only \ 

in its relation to 

what she supposes 

to be her superlative 

tiveness. 

“*There’s a good-sized strain of van- 
ity in every mother’s daughter we're ad- 
dressing advertising to. And this kid’s 
made of it. Give her a slanguage de- 
scription of any advertisable product—a 
home-study cultural course, a washing- 
powder, an automobile goggle—any- 
thing—and she’ll come out with one of 
her nah-eve comments on how a girl 
she knew made a hit with a swell fel- 
low by talking politics with him; or as 
to the fact that she’s glad her lot is 
cast in an office where one doesn’t have 
to use washing-powders, as she knows 
some of them are so bity as to endanger 
the beauty of white, manicured hands ; 
or as to how she’d rather make a tem- 
porary fright of herself by wearing dark 
goggles on a sunny auto-trip than go 
without them and squint into permanent 
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existence a bunch of 
old-lady wrinkles. 
And one of those 
crude comments, by 
George, will give us 
an idea for a per- 
fectly legitimate 
new way of inter- 
esting women in a 
product which none 
of us men 

might have 























“Who's the new young 
lady, Miss Tetloe?” he 
kidded. “Is she the new 
president of the agency?” 

“No, the president doesn’t have 
so many privileges,” croaked Miss 


Tetloe. 
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don’t let the boys give her much work 
to do—I’m dead scared she might learn 
something about advertising. She’s now 
so utterly—’ ” 

“T think you needn’t oblige us with 
any more, Miss Tetloe,’ butted in 
Bobby. His face was so hot it looked 
lobster-color above his khaki coat. 
“You’ve humiliated the poor little thing 
enough !”” 

I had to absolutely roar. 

“Bobby Barnette, can’t you see,” I 
choked, ‘‘that Tevis had to fake up some 
excuse for wanting to keep me? I’ve 
worked a system on Daddy Tevis, 
Bobby—I’ll tell you about it sometime. 
Why, that man just couldn’t bear to 
see me go away from here!” 

Bobby’s face had cleared up. “That 
vanity of yours, Queenlet,” he grinned, 
“it’s triple armor-plated — unpunctu- 
rable, isn’t it?” 





“Perhaps,” snapped Miss Tetloe, “she 
merely isn’t capable of understanding 
that this letter means she’s tolerated here 
solely because the copy-writers use her 
ignorance as a means of trying things 
on the dog.” 

I thought of a mighty cute answer 
and handed it to her: 

“T notice they never try anything on 
the hen!” 

“Hush-sh, for heaven’s sake!’ moaned 
Bobby. He strolled over to my desk 
and dropped his nice voice so Miss Tet- 
loe couldn’t hear. ‘“There’s this about 
you, Queenlet,” he said, “you haven't 
the supreme conceit to hide your conceit 
—and most of us have. I believe I’m 
going to miss you, you stuck-up baby— 
you and this quiet old room, and the 
fun of scouting through my brain-pan 
for the right word. Promise to answer 
when I write?” 

If it wasn’t for the old war, I’ll bet 
I could work a system on Bobby and 
land him for keeps in no time. He's 
writing me homesick letters that are 
mushier than he ever talked, but he’s 
somewhere in France, where he can’t 
look at me once in a while, so I can’t 
be sure that stunning soldier-boy isn’t 
translating the same line of goo to some 
oh-1a-1a. 

But heart-stuff has no place in a 
business article. My experience ought 
to show any smart girl who’s unlucky 
enough to have to take dictation for a 
living, that she can win success in the 
business world without ruining her youth 
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with hard labor. Also that she needn’t 
be a bit bluffed by any of the Ambition 
Talks with Working-girls bunk that she 
reads. The kind of clothes Ambition 
Talks will tell a girl to wear to the 
office, for instance—slush-proof shoes 
and high collars and mannish shirt- 
waists and home-for-the-aged _hair- 
dresses! And that midnight-oil stuff 
about home study to improve a girl’s 
shorthand and typewriting! Well, all 
I have to say is that the most business- 
like clothes and the speediest typewrit- 
ing and the grandest shorthand outlines 
I ever saw in my life are those of my 
assistant, Miss Tetloe. A steno shouldn't 
ever let herself be kidded into thinking 
she’s working for any shorthand manual 
or Advice to Business Girls column. 
She’s working for a boss, and he’s a 
human being, even though he may not 
seem to be one more than a quarter of 
the time. And she’s paid to take down 
his conversation. Every man has got 
so much of that that a steno simply has 
to use some kind of a self-defense sys- 
tem, or he'll dictate her into stenog- 
rapher’s newritus. 

Many a hardworking steno might 
start herself on a business career as 
successful as mine by just keeping this 
little reminder in her notebook for a 
while: 
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That means: 
Start a romance. 


BETTER stories than those we have gathered for the next issue of Tue GREEN 
Book MAGAZINE would be hard to find. Miss Wylie’s ‘The Road to Fortune” 


is easily the best yet of “The Adventures of Mrs. Middleton’s Husband.” 


The 


second installment of Kate Jordan’s “Against the Winds,” wherein is disclosed 
the strange secret of Mrs. Tway’s life, is especially dramatic—as is also the next 
installment of Cosmo Hamilton’s widely discussed “Who Cares?” Channing Pol- 
lock will contribute another of his clever reviews and Burns Mantle some specially 
interesting footlight gossip. And there will be many short stories of the captivating 
sort that have made TaeGREEN Book MaGazine famous. The October issue is a 
winning number. 





Blindmans Buff 


By 
Sampson Raphaelson 








ENIUS is a fire, and it takes 
+ fuel to keep any fire ablaze. In 
—_—-——!] some men this fuel is ambition, 
in others adversity, and in a few men it 
is the love of woman. Richard Kim- 
ball has genius, and he has used it with 
astonishing definiteness and precision. 
But he was never an ambitious man; 
and money always had come to him 
easily. 

Twelve years ago, Kimball was New 
York’s youngest dramatic critic. He 
was looked upon as precocious but too 
facile ever to be great, too clever ever 
to be brilliant. 

Twelve years ago he suddenly became 
blind, stayed in the city for a week, and 
then disappeared with his wife. 

For two years not a message came 
from them or about them. There was 
some anxiety expressed by their ac- 
quaintances and friends, some effort to 
locate them. The newspapers found it 
excellent front-page-middle-column ma- 
terial for a few days. Then, quickly, 
public interest in the disappearance 
died off, and more slowly but with equal 
sureness, private interest in it died off 
also. 

Ten years ago, as suddenly, as mys- 
teriously as they had gone, the Kimballs 
reappeared in New York, Richard with 
his eyesight fully recovered. They were 
strangely taciturn on the subject of their 
absence; to no one did they offer ex- 
planation. They returned to their old 
associations with the vigor and freshness 
which ever had characterized them. 
Kimball was a shade graver, a shade 
quieter than before. His wife some- 
how gave the impression of a young 
girl who had just flowered into beauty. 

And then, in the first month follow- 
ing that return, appeared Kimball’s first 
short story in a great national magazine 











—a piece of work so profound, so lovely, 
so limpid and vital that it made New 
York’s literary circles gasp. It was fol- 
lowed rapidly by a series of writings 
more brilliant and sounder still. 

The Kimballs’ two years of absence 
has been until now a mystery to the 
world. I happen to know that if 
Richard had his way, he would cry the 
story from the housetops, but on this 
matter he has made a promise to his 
wife, a promise which is sacred to him. 
But stronger than Richard’s inclination 
to cry the story of it from the house- 
tops is my own. And I am bound by 
promise to no one. 


HEN you first see Ruth Kimball, 

you gasp at her prettiness, but her 
prettiness would never strike you a 
second time. The second time, and ever 
after that, you feel only that her fea- 
tures are finely balanced, that the spirit 
of her face is singularly sweet, and that 
her eyes—a brooding film of deep gray 
—contain reserves of personality from 
which wonderful things may come. 

I like to think of her now in the 
studio apartment which they inhabited 
in those days when Richard was New 
York’s youngest dramatic critic, a bright 
little four-room dwelling, an orderly 
place of black lacquer and gold and of 
blue and gold tapestries. I like to think 
of her on that night twelve years ago, 
seated in her husband’s lap, holding his 
tired face between her hands, asking him 
sternly, “Whose boy are you?” 

It was after midnight, and they had 
just returned from the theater via Kim- 
ball’s office, where a half-hour had been 
devoted to the review of the play for 
the morning paper. 

He was leaning back, his eyelids 
drooping, his strongly cut, rather boyish 
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face in utter repose. He did not respond 
to his wife’s question, so she repeated it. 

“Whose boy are you?” 

It was the keynote to a sentimental bit 
of dialogue which the couple had in- 
augurated in the early days of their 
courtship. 

“Yours,” he replied, with a slight 
flicker of his eyelids. 

“All of you?” 

“Every tee-ny bit.” 

“Why, Dickie-boy ?” 

“*Cause you’re my sweetheart,” he 
recited, “and I love you.” 

“How much?” 

“More’n words kin tell !”’ 

She ruffled his hair gently. 

“You’re awfully tired, dear, aren't 
you?” 

“It isn’t that so much,” he replied, 
“as it is my eyes—they ache like the 
dickens.” 

“Is that why you’re so—”’ 

She paused in thought and studied 
his face. 


E looked back at her with faint 
amusement, idly curious to know 
what was passing in her mind. 

“But no,” she stated finally, “you’ve 
always been that way.” 

“What way, my dear?” 

“Oh—modern husbandish.” 

His eyes opened a bit wider, and a 
smile lay on his lips. 

“Don’t you like me that way?” he 
inquired lazily. 

Ruth seemed to consider his query 
with playful judiciousness. But there 
was a certain soberness in her gaze. He 
watched with approval the interesting 
play of expression on her face. 

“No,” he decided. “I don’t like you 
that way.” 

“Why not, my dear?” 

She slipped off his lap and faced 
him full. 

“Do you really want to know, Dick?” 
she asked with sudden _ earnestness. 
“You see,” she added rapidly, “this is 
something I’ve been thinking about for 
quite a while—and it means very much 
to me.” 

He sat up and faced her, curious, 
sympathetic in a sort of patronizing way. 

“Of course I want to know!” 
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“Dick,”—she leaned toward him, in- 
genuous as a child,—‘I want a Prince 
Charming! There is a Prince Charm- 
ing in you, but he has never been brought 
out, and sometimes I feel as if I were 
a failure, because I haven’t succeeded 
in bringing him out.” 

He took her in his arms. 

“My dear,” he remonstrated, “you 
have brought out everything that is good 
and strong in me.” 

She turned in his arms and _ looked 
straight into his eyes. 

“Right now,” she said slowly, “right 
now your eyes are cool and at peace. 
They were that way when I asked you 
whose boy you were—to-night, and 
every other time. They were that way 
when—when you proposed to me. I 
want them to be on fire!” 

“Sweetheart,” he protested, “they 
simply aren’t fiery eyes! What is a 
poor man to do?.... Lord knows 
they burn enough right now, though.” 
He arose and turned off the electric 
switch. ‘There, Girl, now you can’t 
see my icy eyes. Let’s pretend they’re 
glowing like Prince Charming’s.” 

She was restless in his arms. 


HERE was a catch in her voice as 

she continued. 

“T don’t want you to laugh at me.” 
Sympathetically he held her a little 
closer. ‘I—I’m not a—a maudlin sort 
of a person, Dickie, but I Aave been 
simply yearning for something big and 
moving to happen in our relationship. I[ 
love you, with all of me. I’m sure of 
that. But you—why, Dickie, a tiny part 
of you reached out once and took me 
and has kept me ever since. If I could 
have analyzed my attitude when I fell 
in love with you, I’d have said I loved 
you for what I felt was in you rather 
than for what you showed. And, as the 
days go by, and you don’t even need 
all of yourself to win, let alone all of 
me—” 

“My dearest,”—gently,—‘aren’t you 
interpreting an awful lot from the fact 
that I fail to make goo-goo eyes at you, 
goo-goo eyes and Romeo speeches?” 

“I—I want you to lose all of your- 
self,” she stammered on, “just once— 
just once I want a crisis, a 
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desperate situation — sorrow — fear — 
hopelessness — real, rock-bottom strug- 

I want you to need me, to 
hunger for me. I want to give all that 
is in me and add it to all that is in you 
—just once—” 

He was awakened enough now to feel 
confusion at this most unexpected mood 
in his wife. He caressed her, while he 
attempted to key his mind to the de- 
mands of the situation. But for some 
reason, whether it was his weariness, or 
the snarp pains behind his eyeballs, or 
that no adequate reply was possible, 
young Richard Kimball found no effec- 
tive response. 


GHE lay quietly in his arms for many 

minutes. What she was thinking it 
is hard to say, but Dick was summarily 
halted in his mental strivings by the 
pain behind his eyes, which grew 
sharper and sharper until it was a stab- 
bing, throbbing agony. 

“My dear,” he said, when it had be- 
come almost unbearable, “will you turn 
on the lights? My eyes ache.” 

“Sure!” she responded cheerfully and 
rising, found her way across the room. 
“You had better bathe them in boric 
acid,” she advised. ‘You'll find it in 
the bathroom.” 

He had not moved from his lounging 
attitude on the davenport. 

“Yes, dear,” he said, somewhat testily 
because of the annoyance of the pain, 
“as soon as you turn on those lights 
so that I can see my way.” 

She did not reply. 

The pains were coming in short, 
quick, torturing stabs now, and he felt 
as if he should yell in a second. Rapid- 
ly they accelerated until, with one thrust, 
long, piercing and lightninglike, a 
thrust which made him gasp softly with 
the shock of it, they miraculously dis- 
appeared. 

He heard Ruth stirring about the 
room, and he turned his head in her 
direction. 

“What are you doing?” 
querulously. 

“Combing my hair.” 

“Why don’t you turn on the lights?” 
he asked impatiently. ‘How can you 
comb your hair in the dark?” 


he _ said 
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“Don’t be a silly, Dick.” Her voice 
came muffled, as if her hair were over 
her face. “The lights are on. Just 
Open your eyes.” 

Somewhat disgruntled, he arose. His 
head was so heavy that it seemed 
a dead weight on his shoulders, and 
faint red lights danced everywhere be- 
fore him in the blackness. 

Ruth, her hair flung back ready to be 
braided, turned at the sound of his 
first stumble. What she saw stunned her 
so that at first she could not move. Her 
breath stopped, and it seemed for a 
second as if she would never breathe 
again. Then, with one sharp fling, her 
heart leaped and hammered against her 
throat. And with a queer little strangled 
cry she sprang to her husband, who, 
arms stretched before him uncertainly, 
was groping his way across the brightly 
lighted room. 


ICHARD KIMBALL seemed to 

have aged twenty years in that one 
following week. Lines had come into 
his face, about the mouth and eyes— 
lines of bitterness. There were blue- 
black hollows about the eyes, which 
were a cold, whitish blue like glazed 
ice, and in the cheeks. 

He was in his shirt-sleeves, sitting 
nervously on the edges of the davenport, 
smoking cigarette after cigarette. 

“Ruth,” he said harshly, “if another 
old pal or beloved friend comes into this 
house, curse him and kick him out!’ 

Ruth, deadly pale with weariness, but 
with a strange light in her eyes, was 
sitting in a stiff, high-backed chair, fac- 
ing him. 

“‘Tt’s tough luck, old man,’” he 
mimicked. ‘“ ‘My sympathy to you, 
Dick.’ ‘I’ll do anything under the sun 
for you, Kimball.’ I hate them—with 
their darned pity!” 

Ruth drew. his head into her lap, and 
his body relaxed its tenseness. His lips 
moved, and she bent to hear. 

“Blind,” he was whispering. “Blind 
—blind !” 

Suddenly he sat up and faced her 
with his sightless eyes. His fists were 
clenched on his knees. 

“Ruth—” he began, and paused, his 
brow wrinkled in thought. 
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“Yes, dear?” 

“Ruth—” His voice held to her name 
fiercely, desperately as if it were the 
only thing left for him to cling to. 
“Ruth, I’m going to get out of this 
city. If another friend comes near me, 
I'll go crazy.” 

He buried his head in his hands, over- 
whelmed with self-pity. 


UTH sat in silence. 

ing gray eyes there were tears. 

Richard raised his head and groped 
with his hand for Ruth’s. . 

“Little girl,” he said, gripping her 
hands until they hurt, “I’ve been think- 
ing—quite a bit— I’m sure I’ve taken 
everything into consideration. I have 
fifteen thousand laid away. I'll make 
it over to you, and then I want to die. 
Now hear me out,” he continued rapid- 
ly, for she had gasped sharply with 
pain. “Life isn’t worth living—” 

“Oh, but it is!’ she broke in passion- 
ately. 

“Oh,” he said in a tired voice, “but 
it isn’t. I'll go mad in no time—and 
I’ll drive you crazy, too. There’s no 
happiness, no reason in things as they 
are. You will take the money and—” 

But her arms were clutching him 
close, and the shaking body of her drove 
him almost mad. 

“Why wont you try another special- 
ist?” she pleaded. 

“Tt’s no use!” he said with the ob- 
stinacy of hopelessness. ‘The best in 
the country said so.” 

She did not reply, feeling for the 
first time the weight of the great de- 
pression which seemed inexorably to be 
bearing down upon them. 

“There is nothing,” he said slowly, 
“nothing to live for, and everything to 
die for.” 

“Oh, my dear, but you’re wrong!” 
she cried, her arms tightening about 
him. “You’re wrong! There’s every- 
thing to live for—everything! More, 
even, than before!” 

“What?” he asked. 

“Your writing!” she announced with 
a great eagerness. “You can dictate to 
me. I’d be happy! You would have 
time to think, to do real things. Oh,”— 
breathlessly,—“I’ve been thinking, too, 


In her brood- ° 
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in the last week! You were always so 
ambitious about the short story, and 
now is your big chance. I would be a 
real factor in your life. And you your- 
self would be /iving almost—almost—” 

“Dearest girl,” he broke in gently, 
“you don’t understand. A writer called 
Davis, who died recently, told of a city 
editor who was advising a young re- 
porter. He said there are two kinds of 
writers, the reporter and the genius. 
The reporter can tell clearly what he 
has seen. The genius can tell just as 
convincingly of things he has never seen. 
I’m no genius.” 

“But you Aave seen things,” she pro- 
tested, “many things,—enough to reflect 
on for a lifetime!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what I have seen,”’ 
he told her. “What counts is what I do 
see. I must have the stimulation of life 
flowing around me—a blind man can 
never have that.” 


Bu a sharp fury had arisen in Ruth, 
a wild resentment. She took things 
in her own hands. 

Leaning away from him, she spoke 
calmly. 

“Dick, we will leave this city! We'll 
go West somewhere, where you don’t 
know anyone, and we’ll stay there until 
you feel as if you can stand it to have 
friends about you again. And we’ll work 
together and live together and,” her 
voice came with a wonderful soft sweet- 
ness, “and maybe we will have a little 
baby—” 

“Oh!” he said under his breath in 
swift agony. I couldn’t 
stand it!” 

She was thinking, as he was, of his 
own suffering, so the selfishness of it 
failed to come to her, as it failed to come 
to him. 

“My dear,” she said in a low voice, 
“my dear—a new life bound up with 
our own! If you couldn’t see it, at 
least you could touch it and feel it and 
sense its life about—” 

“T hate life!” 

There was a long silence. Ruth 
moved quietly about the room, adjusting 
something here, rearranging something 
there. She paused at the window and 
looked out into the sunlit world. 
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A sky of the most delicate blue hung 
serenely over the piled-up city with its 
brick and iron and flashing glass. On 
Fifth Avenue below, glistening automo- 
biles flocked, moving in quick flutters or 
nosing one another impatiently. Un- 
wieldy busses crawled, grunting con- 
tentedly. Hordes of people were swarm- 
ing in irregular tides, all definitely 
bound for somewhere, all with some 
small purpose in life. Everywhere there 
was stress, strain. A great, complicated 
game was in progress here below, with 
the vast, inscrutable face of heaven 
above it all. 

Her bosom swelled with ineffable de- 
sire. Great strength stirred potently 
within her. It was a living world, ex- 
quisite with its millions of hazards, with 
its shifting, ever-flowing mystery—a 
world constantly challenging, in which, 
if one so willed it, every handicap might 
be made a new stepping-stone to glory. 

Back on the davenport, she laid her 
hands on his shoulders. 

“You hate life, Dickie-boy?’’ she said 
softly. ‘Ah, you cannot hate it. The 
less you have cf it, the more joy there 
is in struggling to win victory from it, 
and the more sweetness when victory is 
won !” 

Her words ran on, a gentle, subtly 
stimulating stream. Courage—splendid, 
unconscious, swelling courage—was their 
essence. She painted pictures for him; 
she dispelled the illusion of morbidness ; 
she breathed the magnetism of hope 
softly but vitally, insistently. 


“ARS HOSE boy are you?” 


“Yours.” 

“All of you?” 

“Every tee-ny bit.” 

“Why, Dickie-boy ?”’ 

“*Cause you’re my sweetheart, and I 
love you.” 

“How much?” 

“More’n words kin tell!” 

There was a smile on Richard Kim- 
ball’s lips, and there was a smile in 
his wife’s eyes as she saw the color in 
his face and its even, healthy contours. 

“You said it well, Dick,” she re- 
marked critically, “much better than 
ever before.” 

Her tone was gay, but if he could 
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have seen her, he would have observed 
a certain hunger, a yearning almost, 
which might have made him uneasy. 

“Of course I have,” he responded 
gravely. “Because I mean it as I never 
before realized I could mean it.” 

“Are you sure,” she inquired play- 
fully, “that you haven’t merely staged 
it as part of the theatricals of celebrating 
your birthday ?” 

“T swear,” he said solemnly, “that my 
emotion was as sincere as it was deep. 
Now,”—with the eagerness of a boy,— 
“can I have my birthday present?” 

She did not respond immediately. She 
sat studying his face. Its sharp, ani- 
mated appearance suggested a mind in 
progressive action; there was in it an 
awareness of being alive and growing ; 
strength, too, was in it, and an air of 
humility which was touching. But the 
quality she had dreamed of as a girl, 
which she had expected marriage and 
the growing conflict of life would bring, 
the quality which was so flashing a part 
of her own spirit—that of fire, of a 
melting, unconditional surrender in love 
—this she did not find. 

“Dick,” she said slowly, ‘do you re- 
member how I begged you once to be my 
Prince Charming ?”? 

There was some hesitation about his 
reply. 

“I do, my dear,” he said. “I cer- 
tainly do remember. At the time I 
thought you were asking for the impos- 
stble I’ve thought a lot about 
it since. I am your—Prince Charming 
now, am I not?” 

She did not answer, and he repeated 
his question. She evaded a reply. 

“Oh!” she laughed. “I’m neglecting 
your present! Now, you get three 
guesses, all of which will be wrong, of 
course, and then you'll get the present, 
which will be the biggest surprise in 
the world.” 

And it was. She handed him a book. 

“Feel the surface of the cover,’ she 
instructed, ‘“‘and tell me if you can make 
out the title.” 


tational his fingers went over the 
raised surface of the title letters on 
the cover, and his head came up with 
an expression as radiant as a child’s. 
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“Blindman’s Buff!’’ he said, and for 
a while could not say more. . Then, re- 
proachfully, “You didn’t tell me. You 
knew all the time, and you didn’t tell 
me!” 

She put her arms around him then 
and told him. 

“T got the letter from the Dunham 
people six months ago. They asked for 
the right to publish in a book all fifteen 
of the stories you had written for the 
magazines. I accepted. I made only 
one condition—that they put the title 
on the cover in raised letters so that 
you could feel it. The price they gave 
us was enormous. It was—” 

But he had drawn her so close to him 
that she gasped for breath. 

It was a wonderful day. For hours 
they sat together and discussed the hap- 
piness which had come to them in spite 
of Dick’s blindness, and Dick insisted 
on going over in detail every step of it. 

The many discouraged, morbid days 
at first, after they had got settled in a 
quiet bungalow on the north side of Chi- 
cago; the suffering in the work on the 
first story; the suspense while they 
waited for the decision; and the joy 
when it was accepted! 


“Do you remember,” Dick said, ‘how 


I wouldn’t believe it at first? The story 
had seemed so mediocre to me. I mace 
you let me feel the check and the letter 
—it was a very cordial letter, that first 
one, wasn’t it? Even then I izsisted 
that the story wasn’t good enor.gh—re- 
member what an argument we had <bout 
it? But you won—and you were right. 
My fault was that I had the argle of 
the critic, not the reader.” 

It had changed the whole aspect of 
life for him. With the greatest of en- 
thusiasm he had set at writing the next 
one, dictating it to Ruth. And that had 
sold immediately. 

And so it had gone—life becoming 
more absorbing and triumphant every 
day, more worth while—more happy. 
When his first stories had appeared in 
print, Ruth brought the magazines home 
and described the illustrations, and read 
the stories all over again to him. 

And now, the greatest triumph of all. 
For there are many stories printed in 
magazines, but only a few writers are 


successful enough to have their works 
collected ‘in books. 

“It is the most perfect birthday pres- 
ent in all this world,” sighed Dick 


happily. 


wy BEBE is one thing,” he said later 

that evening, “which you can do to 
make my birthday happiness complete. 
Take a vacation, You are all worn out, 
I’m sure, staying around and working 
with a blind man. Get away from me 
Go to your mother’s farm up in Michi- 
gan, or to the summer camp of that 
school friend of yours on the Fox River. 
I’ve kept you from leavirz this hole 
for two summers now. Emily and | 
can manage by ourselves.” 

Ruth treated his suggestion with 
scorn. 

“What?” she cried. “Go away and 
leave you with a head bursting with 
ideas and nobody around but an illiterate 
colored maid? Whom would you dic- 
tate to?” 

“My dear,” said Richard modestly, 
“TI haven’t an idea in my head and 
don’t expect to have one for two weeks.” 

Ruth did not reply, and Dick be- 
came absorbed in his thoughts. Every 
once in a while his fingers went over 
the title of the book. What color was 
it? He would have to ask Ruth. How 
large was the type? That, too, Ruth 
must tell him. What kind of illustra- 
tions? His fingers gripped the covers 
until they cracked. How he would love 
to see it, to read it with his own eyes— 


His imagination raced out to that 
great, seething world where this book 
would drop in, like a grain of salt in 
a huge, boiling kettle. What did that 
world look like? His memories of it 
were becoming confused, not because 
of their faintness, but because of their 
increasing inaccuracies. He realized 
now, as he never otherwise could have 
known, how faulty, how vague and 
casual and on the surface his observa- 
tions had been. 

And then a great passion arose within 
him, a fierce, turbulent desire to-see. It 
was a feeling unlike any previous emo- 
tion he had experienced since he had 
become blind. It was strong, but sound ; 
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intense, but not morbid. Above all, 
was optimistic—there was in it a feel- 
ing that again he would see this world 
if he only wanted to, that there was 
One who had worked miracles and would 
again work them. 

“Ruth,” he said suddenly, 
go.” 

She dismissed his suggestion as lightly 
as before. But his face hardened, and 
he repeated, “You must go!” 

It was a matter which had been argued 
between them many times, and always 
Ruth had won. But now she was very 
tired, and the foundation for that hap- 
piness which for two years she had been 
striving for had been laid and—and she 
was tired. Besides, Dick was in “one 
of his stubborn moods.”’ It ended 
by her sending a telegram to Michigan. 

Later that day, Dick, alone in the 
living-room, his fingers gently moving 
over the raised letters of ‘Blindman’s 
Buff,” smiled ever so little to himself 
and whispered to the book that he could 
not see, “Old cuss, with the grace of 
God, maybe, maybe V’ll read you yet!” 


“you must 


UTH paused a moment on_ the 

threshold of the living-room. 

The warm November sunshine, from 
the vast gold which it poured so lavishly 
on Lake Michigan, lent some friendly 
rays here. They smiled in through the 
big bay window, stole with quiet joy 
across the richly tinted Mosur rug, 
fondled the carelessly strewn books on 
the library table, and climbing into 
Richard's lap like friendly kittens, toyed 
with the folds of his lounging-robe, ran 
in vigorous lines along the edges of his 
fingers and came to rest~ most auda- 
ciously, most brightly, in his  well- 
brushed black hair. 

Apparently he had not heard her when 
she came in, for his body, turned side- 
ways from her, did not stir. 

Carefully and with stealth she took 
off her gloves and hat and coat. Then 
she tiptoed lightly across to him. 

“Hello, Dickie-boy !” 

She was suddenly in his lap, her arms 
around him and her lips upon his. 

“Ruth! You startled me!” 

“Did I?” 

“You feel ten pounds heavier !” 


“I am—exactly ten pounds. Let me 
look at you.” 

“No. Stay where you are. I’ve been 
aching for the feel of you for fourteen 
whole days.” 

“Umm. 

“You bet!” 

“Very happy?” 

“You bet.” 

“Think lots while 

“Not much.” 

“Any ideas?” 

“Just one—a whopper.” 

“We'll get right to work on it after 
lunch, shall we?” 


Happy, Dick?” 


was gone?” 


HE tried to draw her head back to 
look at him, but the pressure of his 
hand kept it close against his cheek. 

“This idea is so good,” he said, “that 
I’m going to tell you about it now.” 

She buried her head comfortably 
his shoulder. 

“Tt is about a blind man,” 
“who was selfish, vain, morbid and self- 
centered. However, he was interested 
in literature—a most astonishing author, 
in fact. He wrote fifteen stories, and 
there are at least fifteen magazines 
which rejected them. And—” 

For one second Ruth’s heart stopped 
beating. Consternation flicked her 
sharply like a whip. She struggled to 
free herself from his embrace, but he 
held her fast. 

“And these fifteen stories which were 
not printed by fifteen magazines were 
not assembled into a book. This book 
was entitled ‘Blindman’s Buff.’ Its sub- 
title was ‘And Other Games for Chil- 
dren.’ It contained,”—there was a 
catch in his voice,—‘it contained very 
lucid instructions telling how to play 
blindman’s buff, hide and seek, prisoner’s 
base, pussy in the— 

But Ruth was sobbing great racking 
sobs into his dressing-gown. Her head 
burrowed into his shoulder and her arms 
clutched him in an utter desperation of 
protectiveness. 


he began, 


HE waited quietly until her sobs had 
subsided. The lids were over his 
eyes, and there was a strange smile on 
his lips. 

“That isn’t all,” he then told her. 
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She pressed him tighter to her. 

“This chap,” he went on calmly, 
“after two years’ stay in Chicago, de- 
cided to go to New York—” 

“To—New York!” 

“To New York,” he repeated. “To 
take a job as drama critic on J‘he 
Courier!” 

Bewildered, she drew back to look at 
him. This time he let her. ‘The lids 
had risen from over his eyes and she 
saw the warm blue of them—a deep blue 
which had been glazed ice for two 
years. 

“Dick!” 

Dizzily she had risen to her feet. 
- She stood there, swaying to and fro. 

“This man on La Salle Street,” he 
stated calmly, “is only the fifth greatest 
oculist in the United States.” 

Apparently she could not move. The 
muscles of her throat had tightened so 
that she could not utter a word, and 
her knees were weakening under her. 

He arose, frightened himself by the 
severity of her reaction, and gently led 
her to the davenport. 

“Dick,” she said faintly, passing a 
trembling hand over her eyes, “it’s— 
it’s true—isn’t it? You—can see?” 

Her eyes clung to his pathetically. 

“Don’t you see I can?” 

He took her hands in his own. Her 
cheeks were still chalk-white, but now a 
strange shining came into her eyes. 

“Dick!” she cried—and suddenly 
arose and fled into her bedroom. 


IG things, tremendous, ' stirring 

moments, profound. unexpected tri- 
umphs, these are rarely given their full 
dramatic value when they occur in real 
life. 

So it is that in this supreme moment, 
with all the world before them at a time 
when they felt more intensely than most 
people the miracles that lay in that 
world, when new. powers dwelt within 
the singing souls of Dick and Ruth, they 
did not pause to drink in deliberately 
all that was-to be theirs. 

They made no plans, laid down no 
policies on this, the day of their Great 
Emancipation. They did not paint a 
sketch of the glowing, colorful future 
which was theirs. They did not visualize 


specifically the thousands of romantic 
things they would see,and do in Gotham. 

They had luncheon, served by Emily, 
in much the same way as before. 

It seemed that Ruth, after her first 
climax of emotion, was less the ever- 
cheerful, the bright, the vivacious person 
she had been for the two years of Dick's 
blindness. Dick’s sole interest, on the 
other hand, was to watch Ruth, her every 
expression, her every gesture. So ab- 
sorbed was he in the study of her eyes, 
her lips, her movements, the tones of 
her voice, that many times he did not 
comprehend the significance of the words 
she spoke. 

The early part of that afternoon they 
spent busily in arranging for their de- 
parture. It was during a lull in the 
proceedings, that Ruth, with a tired 
sigh, sank down beside Dick on the 
davenport. Dick evidently was rather 
weary too, for with a comfortable, hus- 
bandly embrace, he took her to him and 
leaned his head against hers. Thus they 
sat for a long time, in silence. 


FER a while Ruth turned her face 
up to his ingenuously, like a child, 
and he kissed her. 

“Whose boy are you?” 
softly. 

Dick drew her close. 

“Yours,” he replied. 

Ruth drew away from him, trembling 
suddenly. 

“All—of you?” she faltered. 

He took her face between his hands 
and covered her eyes, her mouth, her 
cheeks with kisses. 

“Every tee-ny bit,” he said. 

She continued to gaze at his face so 
near, and it was necessary for her to 
blink her eyes to keep the tears out of 
them. 

“Why, Dickie-boy ?” 

His voice shook as he replied, “Oh, 
my dear, my dear—because you’re my 
sweetheart, and I love you!” 

“How much?” she whispered, so 
faintly that he could scarcely hear. But 
her eyes clung to his fiercely, search- 
ingly. And as she looked, a great fire 
seemed to leap into his eyes, and from 
there straight into hers. 

“More’n words kin tell!’ Dick said. 


she asked 





Ruby Loot 


By 
Frederick Simpich 


[FS |HE back door of the little 
| | private room in the rear of the 
ae Verde Bank opened softly—so 
softly, in fact, that Emi] Orde, bending 
intently over his littered desk, did not 
hear it; nor did he hear the soft step of 
the alert, shriveled little man who had 
slipped in. It was only when Emil felt 
the cold Arizona night-breeze on his fat 
red neck and bald head that he turned 
suddenly in his swivel-chair. Then in 
sheer astonishment, gasping an asthmatic 
snort, he stared in unbelief at the frail, 
stooped figure that stood blinking in the 
electric light. 

He was like a mummy, this silent in- 
truder—like a man long dead, dried-up, 
his tanned skin drawn tight over his 
face-bones, his close-cropped hair burro- 
gray and stubbly. When he spoke, it 
was like whispers from a spirit world— 
his words breathing out from the corner 
of his thin-lipped, twisted mouth. 

“Hello, Emil!’ he greeted the banker, 
closing the door behind him and reach- 
ing with a browned, skinny hand to 
lower the green shade that curtained the 
room’s only window. 

“Vail! It’s you—Lee Vail!” mut- 
tered the banker, still incredulous. 
“When—how—how did you get out of 
the pen?” He was pudgy, pig-eved and 
cautious, was Emil Orde, president of 


the Verde 
Bank. And his 
fat face puck- 
ered into an un- 
easy scowl as he 
stared at the frail 
man, mummified 
by hot, dead years 
in an Arizona 
prison. ‘You got 
a life-term, years 
ago. How did you 
escape, I say! And 
what do you want, 
sneaking into my 
place like this — in 
the night?” 
“Never mind how. 
I’m out, that’s the 
main thing. Had to 
come here in the 
dark because your 
sheriff, and all the 
others, have telegrams to 
grab me.” 
“This is a bank—not 
a haven for crooks,” be- 
gan Orde grumblingly. 
“and you better get out.” 
‘Just a minute!” demanded the fugi- 
tive. “I’m not here hunting a hiding- 
place—nor for a, social call. I’m here on 
business, Emil.” 
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“Spit it out then, quick. And don’t 
call me Emil,” frowned the banker. 
“Call me Mr. Orde.” 

Vail, settling himself unbidden on the 
edge of a hickory chair, laughed harshly, 
without mirth. “All right, Mister 
Orde,” he said. “But things was 
different twenty years ago, when 
we trekked into this 
blasted country with our 
mules and picks. You 
was Emil, and I was Lee. 
Remember how we slaved, 
starved—and finally 
made the big strike? 

Always pals then 
—till you beat me 
out of my share 
of the mine. 
Even then I 
was a fool— 
didn’t realize 
you’d cheated me! 
It wasn’t till that 
girl—” 

‘‘Shutup!’’ #£ 
warned Emil ? 
Orde, his eyes 
hardening. 
“You want me 
to call the / 
Sheriff ?”’ 

And he 
moved as 
if to reach 
his desk-phone. 

“No, Emil— 
for heaven’s sake!’ 
begged Vail earnest- y, 
ly, his eves narrow- emer” 
ing in a passionate j 
scrutiny of the man f  hemust needs 
trust so far. “I’m talking like a 
fool, maybe. Only there’s some things 
even a lifer don’t forget. But I'll 
cheese it—and talk sense; I didn’t come 
to quarrel. Now listen here.” He 
dragged his chair nearer to the watch- 
ful banker, leaned eagerly forward and 
whispered from the corner of his thin- 
lipped, twisted mouth. For a minute or 
two he talked rapidly, earnestly, the 
banker listening not without interest. 

“Nix!” asserted Orde, shaking his 
head doubtfully. “It sounds too fishy.” 

“But you remember the hold-up, don’t 


you?” urged Vail. “You must remem- 
ber it—four men stuck up the S. T. 
Limited in Lobo Cafion—and made a 
big haul. Remember? For weeks the 
papers were full of it—had a lot of 
pictures of the Bombay Indian—and the 
ruby jewels.” 

“T ought to remember it,” 
growled Emil Orde. “I was 
on the train myself. Got 
stuck up for my watch and 

about five hundred.” 

“Then you recall the Rajah 
fellow too—don’t you? The gink 
with the jewels that had been to 

the coronation, 
and was going 
back to India 
through the 
States? You re 
member— 
the gang 
cleaned 

him, too?” 

‘*Ves!’’ 
snapped 

Orde, irritat- 
ed. “I told you 
I remembered it. 
I ought to—Gov- 
ernment — sleuths 
nosing around 
here for. a year 
hunting the In- 
dian’s stuff—and 
never finding it. 
But here’s why 
your tale sounds 
fishy: If you 
know where this 
loot is hid, why 
don’t you go on and get it—and 
keep it all? Why give me anything? 
You hate me; you've hated me for 
twenty years. Why, even at your trial— 
when the State called me as a witness 
—you jumped up in the dock and threat 
ened me! Said you'd get even some 
day. Roared out a lot of rot about my 
ruining your life! Now you want me 
to trust you. That’s why I’m suspicious. 
If you know where this is, why don’t 
you get it, and keep it all? Why give 
me any?” 
“You're right! 


” 


you, 


He was like a 
mummy, this silent 
intruder — like a 
man long dead, his 
tanned skin drawn 
tight over his face- 


bones. 





eeneme te come we. 


It aint because I love 
admitted the little man patiently. 
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“Here’s why: I got to hit the trail 
quick, for old Mexico or somewhere. 
I’m a con’, an escaped con’, and I aint 
got a cent. I couldn’t hock the jewels 
here in Arizona; nor I couldn’t swap 
‘em for grub nor clothes nor a ticket. 
Understand? I need cash—quick.” 

Orde nodded. 

“Now listen,” begged the little man 
nervously. ‘You come with me in your 
car to where the stuff is. See it for 
yourself. ‘Take the biggest half, if you 
will—but just slip me a decent roll. You 
can work the jewelry off on the quiet— 
either through the fences in Denver or 
across the water. Come on, Emil! 
Coyote Jim says it’s worth a cold hun- 
dred thousand! Let’s hurry—I’m liable 
to be grabbed any minute!” 

Emil Orde was thinking hard. He 
got up, walked around his desk, keeping 
his face toward Vail, and moodily stared 
down at a sheet of figures that stared 
accusingly up at him. They were 
red figures, the story of secret market- 
plunging, and spelled loss after loss 
to Emil Orde, the loss of other people’s 
money—only as yet the other people 
didn’t know it. 

“Just go over your story again, will 
you, Lee?” he said at last, coming back 
around the desk and dropping heavily 
into his chair. 

“Sure,” began Vail, in a cautious 
undertone. “You remember four men 
did the Lobo Canon job. The posse got 
three and recovered from them all the 
loot except the ruby stuff taken from the 
Bombay Indian. The fourth man was 
Coyote Jim the half-breed; he had the 
Indian’s stuff. They chased him right 
through this town and up Elm Creek 
Cafion to where the old Cliff Dweller 
ruins are. They crowded Coyote Jim 
pretty close and shot his horse, and he 
croaked the sheriff and got one through 
his own lungs. They finally caught him, 
wounded, but he’d cached the saddle- 
bags with the Indian’s jewelry in ‘em. 
It was never found, though everybody 
knew he’d hid it somewhere up the 
Cafion. Well, down at the pen’, Coyote 
Jim and I got to be pals, cell-mates. His 
wound never did heal right; finally he 
got the T. B. and died. Just before he 
cashed in, he made me this drawing.” 


Vail drew a crumpled, dirty piece of 
brown paper from inside his faded 
shirt and spread it on his knee. ‘This 
sketch shows just where the stuff is hid. 
We can get there in a car in about two 
hours.” 

The greedy pig-eyes of Emil Orde, 
troubled and uneasy, roved again to the 
accusing red figures. 

“Thousands, Emil! Thousands to vou 
—easy, safe money!” coaxed the little 
man, encouraged by the banker’s show 
of interest. 

“Come on, then!” grunted Emil Orde. 
“We'll get the loot—and bring it here 
to-night.” 


UT through the empty, silent streets 

of the Arizona town, past dark, squat 
adobe shacks and on out into the star- 
lit desert Orde drove the humming car. 
Beside him crouched Lee Vail, silent, 
furtive. An odd pair, in strange con- 
trast —— Orde the sleek, fat country 
banker, Vail the lean, shabby felon. 
Years before, as partners and equals, 
they had tramped this very road to- 
gether, driving their plodding burros, 
seeking treasure even as they sought it 
to-night. 

Gradually the flat desert gave way to 
rolling hills where bunch-grass grew 
sparsely, scrub oaks hugging the south 
slopes of the arroyos. With sharper 
curves and grades the winding road 
climbed on till it entered the mouth of 
the deepening, shadowy Elm Creek 
Canon. On either side white cliffs rose 
higher and higher. They climbed in 
low speed now, the car groaning and 
whining. When the machine could no 
longer take the rougher, steeper grades, 
they got out. From the car Orde took 
a lantern, unlighted. Vail, walking 
ahead, led the way up the trail. 

Once they passed a_ sheep-herders’ 
camp where collie dogs ran out, bark- 
ing noisily. It was a hard climb up the 
long, steep trail ; ponderous Emil Orde, 
winded and panting, paused often to 
catch his breath. 

“Listen!” warned Emil once as they 
were halted to rest. “Thought I heard 
a stone roll back there—like somebody 
following.” They waited a moment. 
tense, alert, but heard nothing. ‘Have 
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you got a gun, Emil?” asked Vail, listen- 
ing keen-eyed for the answer. 

“No. You know I never carried arms 
—and it’s saved me a lot of trouble, too. 
You got one?” 

“Yep; automatic—right here!” 
he slapped his coat pocket. 

They climbed slowly on, upward. 
“Funny,” observed Vail, “how you'll re- 
member a piece of country you once 
knew. It’s fifteen years since I pros- 
pected up this cafion. Yet when Coyote 
Jim was describing it to me and telling 
me where the big black boulder lays 
that he’s got marked on his map here, 
why—you know, Emil, I could shut my 
eyes and see this old cafion, every rock in 
it, clear as a picture.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Emil, puffing. 
“But Lee, you say the stuff’s hid in one 
of the Cliff Dweller holes. How do you 
know which one? There’s twenty or 
thirty as I recall—all in a row.” 

“It’s the third one past the black 
boulder,” explained Vail. “Coyote Jim 
says the saddlebags is stuffed back in a 
corner crevice, covered with loose rock 
and bat-guano and rubbish.” 

Orde was so badly winded now that he 
had to stop every few yards. It had 
taken them longer than they’d planned, 
to make the climb. The moon was just 
peeping over the eastern rim of the 
cafion as they neared the black boulder 
—which lay like a giant scorched potato 
beside the trail. The trail itself, barely 
a footpath now, hugged the steep face 
of the towering cliff ; away below sloped 
the loose rock, shale and wash which 
for centuries had broken off to fall and 
slip from the rocky cliffs into the 
cafion-bed below. 

“Emil, old pal!” chuckled Vail ex- 
citedly as they came abreast the big 
boulder. ‘Look here—at the map!” 
Nervously he struck a match, lighted the 
lantern and held the crude, dirty draw- 
ing up to the flickering light. ‘See here 
—here’s the big boulder, trail and all. 
The caves begin about fifty yards on— 
and we want the third one.” Together 
they pressed forward, hurriedly. ‘The 
trail lay along under a sort of natural 
shelf made by overhanging rock. In 
ages past, the primitive people, by 
merely building in partitions of rock, 
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had divided this shelter into a series of 
caves or apartments. 

“One — two — three!” counted Vail 
aloud. ‘Here it is! And into the 
musty cavern the two men groped, stoop- 
ing low to enter, then standing erect 
under the smoke-blackened ceiling. With 
a brief glance at his crumpled map, Vail 
walked directly back toward the face of 
the cliff—then dropped to all fours when 
the ceiling lowered so that he could no 
longer stand erect. Down the cracked 
cliff-face ran a deep, rusty fracture, 
reddened by water, forming a sort of 
pocket in the corner of the cave. Quickly 
pulling away loose rocks that were piled 
over this pocket, pawing at the guano,— 
while Orde held the lantern,—Vail 
worked feverishly, cleaning the hole of 
rubbish. Dust from the disturbed guano 
arose, stifling them, setting them to 
sneezing in the confines of the cave. 

“Whoop-la!” cried Vail exultingly. 
“Who says Coyote Jim’s a liar!” With 
a whistle of triumph he pulled out a 
pair of old leather saddlebags, moldy 
and stiff, but bulging with promise. 

“Darn your old hide, Lee,” gasped 
Emil Orde joyfully, “you wasn’t four- 
flushing, after all! Quick—drag ’em 
out here in the light. Let’s see what we 
got!” 


UT even’ as the treasure-hunters, 

squatting on the ground, fumbled 
with eager, nervous fingers at the 
buckles of the old bags, there came to 
them from the cave entrance the sound 
of an angry, warning grunt. 

Orde, jumping to his feet and lifting 
his lantern, beheld a giant Indian in 
overalls and sombrero, covering the 
whites with a double-barreled shotgun. 
The banker, still clutching the lantern. 
instinctively threw up his hands. Lee 
Vail, swearing ragefully, put up his 
hands too; but he remained squatting 
over the saddlebags as if loath to sep- 
arate himself from the treasure. 

The Indian, menacing them with his 
gun, had broken into a sputter of volu- 
ble speech. Across his cheek, Orde 
noted, ran a long, livid scar, showing up 
oddly blue in the lantern-light. 

Vail talked back at the Indian, in 
Spanish, arguing persuasively. 











The red man did not fall at once; he swayed back toward the cave-entrance. staggered out onto the trail and sank forward 
on his knees. He swayed—then pitched forward and went rolling and plunging down the slope. 
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“Who is he? What’s he got in his 
craw ?” demanded Orde. ‘“‘He’s jabber- 
ing dago—or Spanish, but I can’t make 
him out.” 

“He’s a liar and a crook,” snorted 
Vail, still squatting, hands in air. “He 
says he’s Coyote Jim’s half-brother, that 
he was at the sheep-camp when 
we passed. Says he always ¢ 
knew Coyote Jim hid the loot 
up here, but he could never 
find it. He says 

- he had a hunch to 
follow us to-night—when 
he saw us sneaking up 
here. Now he says we got 
to split with him.” 

“Split nothing!” de- 
clared Emil Orde. a 
“He’s no more os 
Coyote Jim’s f 
brother than I 
you tell him—” 

But Orde’s sentence was 
never finished. With amaz- 
ing agility, wiry Lee Vail had 
sprung from his squatting 
posture, straight 
for the big In- 
dian. Under the 
threatening gun- 
barrels he dashed, 
grabbing the In- 
dian about the hips, closing in a hand- 
to-hand grapple. Unable to use his gun, 
by reason of the nearness of his an- 
tagonist, the Indian squirmed and 
twisted as if to get the muzzle pointed 
at Orde. Orde, divining this, dodged 
and ducked, finally grabbing the barrel 
of the gun and forcing it up. With a 
bang the weapon was discharged, its two 
loads of shot spattering against the wall 
of the cave. 

Dust, rising from the scuffle, filled the 
cave, mingling with the smoke of black 
powder. Dropping his useless gun, the 
giant Indian, grunting viciously, turned 
his whole attention to the lean, muscular 
convict. 

“Quick, Emil! My gun!” warned 
Vail. “Grab it from my left coat 
pock—”’ 

Speech stopped suddenly in the little 
man’s throat as the Indian’s brawny 
hands closed on it in a choking grip. 


am. Now 


“Said his name 
was Brave Cat 
—speaks four len- 
uages—and aint 
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worth killing.” 
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Orde, watching his chance, got the pistol 
from Vail’s pocket. But so thick was 
the dust, and so fast were the fighters 
now writhing and turning, that Orde 
could not safely distinguish between 
Vail’s body and that of his foe. In an- 
other instant the antagonists had fallen 
to the floor, rolling over and 

over, biting and _ choking. 

Orde, still gripping his lan- 

tern, the gun in his other hand, 

bent over them. 

Vail’s drawn face. 

his whitened eyes 

rolling, his tongue out, 

turned foolishly up to Orde 

—just as the Indian with a 

sudden kick knocked the 

lantern from Orde’s 

Mies hand. But by its 

flickering gleam 

Orde had seen 
his chance and fired, not once 
but three times, straight into 
the big Indian. 

The red man did not fall at 
once; he swayed back toward 
the cave-entrance, staggered 
out onto the trail and sank 
forward on his knees. Orde 

watched him—silhouetted in the 
¥. faint moonlight patch that 

f’ marked the cave door. He 

; f swayed back and forth a mo- 

ment, attempted to rise—then 
pitched forward, face down, and went 
rolling and plunging down the slope. 
There came to Orde’s ears the sound of 
loose stones rolling, as the body kept up 
its last journey down the long steep 
slope into the shadows below. 

Orde came slowly out of the cave, to 
the trail-edge, to stare uselessly down 
into the black cafon. He had killed a 
man! He, Emil Orde, bank-president, 
churchman—had gone off in the night. 
with a convict, to find stolen goods, and 
had murdered a man who dared claim a 
share! Dazed, he put a hand to his 
eyes as if to wipe the vision away. Feel- 
ing the pistol in his hand, conscious that 
he still held it, he suddenly flung it from 
him, far down the slope. 

Vail, coughing, fingering his throat. 
came groping from -the cave — the 
precious saddlebags slung across his 
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arm. “Thanks, Emil,’ he gasped 
weakly. ‘“‘You—you saved my life!” 

“T killed him,” said Emil Orde dully. 
“He rolled over down the slope.” 

“Then we better skip — quick!” 
warned Vail. ‘Come on.” 

Orde followed, silently. Cautiously, 
feeling their way slowly, they groped 
down the steep, rough slope and de- 
scended at last into the smooth, sandy 
canhon-bed. : 

“That—that body, Lee,” stammered 
Orde uneasily. “‘Hadn’t we better find 
it and hide it—or something?’ 

“No,” grunted Vail indifferently. 
“Let the crows and coyotes have it.” 

Skirting widely to avoid arousing the 
sheep-herders, moving as quietly as pos 
sible, they came at last to their waiting 
machine. With Orde at the wheel, and 
Vail holding the saddlebags, they raced 
back to Verde. Into the little rear room 
they slipped, and emptied the treasure 
on Orde’s desk. 

“Great Cexsar’s ghost!’ gasped Emil 
Orde, spreading his big, hairy hands lov- 
ingly over the glittering pile of bracelets, 
rings, and odd Oriental ornaments that 
poured from the dusty bags. “Lee! 
That one ring, that pigeon-blood ruby— 
that alone’s worth a cold thousand!” 

“Easy!” echoed Vail greedily. ‘‘No 
wonder the Bombay gink squawked so 
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—and offered such a reward. We always 
said we'd make our pile, Emil !”* 

Gloating, Orde caressed the red-and- 
gold fruits of the night’s adventure. 

“And now, Emil,” resumed Vail. 
“It’s dangerous for me to stay here. But 
you saved my life to-night, and I’m 
going to show you I got a heart left, 
even if I have done time. Here—this’ll 
be your share.” With a generous hand- 
sweep he vushed a good half of the 
treasure across the table to Emil. “Now 
you take that—and give me in cash— 
well, say twenty thousand.” 

“Good Lord, man!” gasped Orde in 
alarm. “This isn’t a subtreasury.” 

“You aint got that much?” 

“Heavens, no! Not over.seven thou- 
sand, at most!” lied Orde. 

“That’s mighty little—for your pile,” 
complained Vail. “It’s worth a good 
fifty thousand.” 

“Not to me,” insisted Orde. “It’s 
stolen goods—risky selling. May take 
me years to work it off.” 

“Well—let’s cut, some old way—and 
be quick about it,” urged Vail. 

The whistle of a train came to them. 

“Freight’s pulling in now,” hinted 
Orde craftily. “They all stop here for 
water.” And leaving the convict, he 
hurried to the vault—whence he pres- 
ently returned and placed several bricks 


“Great Caesar's ghost!” gasped Orde, spreading his hands over the pile of bracelets, rings and ornaments. 
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of green money on the table before Vail. 

“Frog-hides—you used to call ’em,” 
he grinned... “Six thousand in good U. 
S. money, Lee. And your train goes in 
another minute!” 

“You aint fair, Emil!” 

“Fair! Aint six thousand dollars— 
and all that jewelry you got—a_ good 
night’s work for any jailbird!” 

Warningly the freight tooted. 

The convict hesitated. “I could stick 
you up—rob you of the whole business, 
money and all,” he threatened sullenly. 
He backed slowly toward the door. 
“I’m taking your dirty six thousand,” 
he said then, ‘“—but when I need more, 
money, I’ll write you.” 

“Write ahead!’ grinned Orde, elated. 
“I’m a poor hand to answer letters.” 

“You'll answer me, maybe, if I men- 
tion the man you killed to-night,’ was 
Vail’s parting shot. 


N the rods of the departing freight 

rode a little man whose heart sang 
in tune with the clanking wheels. To 
the south beckoned Mexico. 

Settled in his own spacious bed, Emil 
Orde also took stock of the night’s 
work. The dread of his shortages no 
longer haunted him. But somehow, just 
when sleep came, the vision of a giant 
Indian falling at his shot would startle 

ehim awake. 

It was late the next afternoon when 
Orde, alone, stopped his car before the 
office of a prominent jeweler in Phoenix. 
The jeweler was Emil’s cousin, a fellow 
lodge-member, trustworthy. Yet Emil, 
cautious always, and keeping his own 
counsel, had brought with him but one 
piece of the loot—the ruby ring. 

“Umph!” grunted Emil’s cousin when 

he had screwed a glass in his eye and 
scrutinized the ring. ‘‘Where’d you 
pick that up?” 

“Why ?” parried the banker cautiously. 

“Well—this sort of stuff is rare; 
that’s all. Common enough in Bombay 
or Calcutta, maybe, but rare around 
here. Awhile back an Indian—” 
“Not so loud, boy!” warned Emil, 
looking around, startled. “I know—the 
Indian Rajah, eh, in the Lobo Canon 
affair.” 

“Rajah?” queried the jeweler, puz- 
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zled. “No. The Indian I mean was a 
big scar-faced fellow. Came in here a 
few weeks back. Said his name was 
Brave Cat. Carlisle graduate, I think 
—speaks four languages—and aint 
worth killing. He'd been working with 
the movie-people here. Said they were 
planning some sort of East Indian play 
and needed some stuff. In a mail-order 
catalog from Connecticut we found what 
he wanted—and got it for him, a whole 
pile of it. Best imitation jewelry | 
ever saw, too.” 

Emil Orde feverishly licked his dry 
lips. “You mean—that ring is not—not 
worth—” 

“Not over fifty cents,” laughed the 
jeweler easily. “I hope that crooked 
Indian didn’t sting—” 

But Emil Orde was gone, raging, 
apoplectic, to the nearest long-distance 
telephone. In a few minutes he had the 
warden at the Yuma prison. 

“Reward? Reward for Lee Vail?” 
came the warden’s voice over the wire 
to the ear of Emil Orde. “No sir. Mis- 
take somewhere. Vail didn’t escape. 
He was pardoned two. months back.” 
“No, you’re wrong again, sir.” ‘No, I 
tell you, Coyote Jim’s not dead. /’m 
the warden; I ought to know! He’s 
hoeing beans in the prison yard this 
blessed minute.” 

The days that came were nightmares 
for Emil Orde. Sudden footsteps pass- 
ing his gate at night brought him up- 
right in his weary bed, hollow-eved, 
sweating. In his dreams he saw the big 
Indian, with the scar on his face, 
crumpling—sinking to his knees and 
rolling off the precipice. When he 
could stand it no longer, when he was 
about to seek the sheriff and give him- 
self up, there came to him a note post- 
marked in Mexico. It read: 


’ 


Dear Mister Orde: 
reckon we're Square, at 

Hope you enjoyed the jewelry. 

Brave Cat, the Indian you mur- 
dered in cold blood, says tell you the 
blanks we planted in my gun didn’t 
hurt him at all. But he nearly broke 
his fool neck, doing that movie flop 
down the hill. 


last. 


As ever, 
LEE. 
P. S. We bought a saloon with 
your six thousand. 





The Specter 
At Maceys 


By Anthony M. Rud 
ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT A. GRAEF 


| GHOST at large in Mont- 
| | clair, New Jersey? As soon a 
: x | matinée of the Folies Bergéres 
in Old Trinity! I never would have be- 
lieved it for an instant if it hadn’t been 
for Lew Macey. 
It did not require a clair- 
voyant to see that Macey be- 
lieved it, though. Ordi- 
narily he is a prematurely 
settled sort of chap, 


bald at thirty, wear- 
ing thick double 
lenses, getting his 
lightest recreation 


out of reading 
The New 
Repub- 
lic, and all 
that. Just 

t 8 


type of 

build you’d 

expect to find 

in an anchor 

man in the city 

bowling league, 

but refined by education and thought in- 
stead of coarsened by beer and exercise. 
I liked Macey but usually avoided 
him, because when I came down to the 
Century Club I was in search of diver- 


The three of us stopped, 
frozen. From somewhere in the 
building a wail sounded. 


sion, not arguments, and my opin- 
ions always clashed head-on with 
his. To see him sitting alone and 
drinking, though! It was enough 

to arrest my attention, for to my 
positive knowledge Lew always 
had been a quiet but stanch advo- 

cate of prohibition. 

“Brooding over the Russian  col- 
lapse?” I questioned, stopping beside 
his table. It would not have surprised 
me greatly if he had answered in the 
affirmative, so seriously does he take all 
affairs of government and world-import. 
but he shook his head, motioning with a 
shaky forefinger at the chair opposite. 

“Sit down!” he croaked hoarselv, and 
astounded at what I perceived from a 
closer inspection of his face, I obeyed. 
The calm, heavy expression of judicial 
gravity had vanished as completely from 
his face as if it had never been his. In- 
stead, pallor of skin and a widened, 
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Likemadmenwesped strained expression of the blue eyes 


down the steps again akin to chronic terror had replaced 
and burst into the it 
dining-room. , : 

a “T have had to come to it lately, 


Hoffman,” he muttered, indicating 
the decanter of Scotch at his elbow. 
“Nerve gone. Can't stand it!” 

“Why on earth, man?” I exclaimed. 

“Are you taking the war—” 

“The war?” he interrupted vaguely. 
“No, not that. Wife’s down at Ashe- 
ville now with Lenore, my daughter. 
Complete nervous breakdown, both of 
them. I stayed. Now it’s got me!” 

“What?” I did not smile, 
though I had a premoni- 
tion of something far less 

terrible than Macey 
considered it. 

“Say, Hoff- 

man!” Macey 

gained _ better 

command of 

himself for 

an instant. 

oe eat 
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to buy my place in Montclair? You. clenching one of his heavy fists. “Too 
know it—same estate I had when you many tenants now!” 
were out a year ago ‘Thanksgiving. Cost Macey was sincere in his offer and 
over a hundred thousand. I'll sell it to belief, and I knew it; yet I laughed 
you just as it stands now, fur- a, ; 
‘ined and all, for fifty thou- i 7 eng te pe 
sand !” my side that the full 
meaning of 
XCEPT for his strange prop- the scene 
osition, Macey seemed a trifle — i 
saner, and I stared at him. The : 
place would bring much more than fifty 
thousand even under the hammer, and [| 
knew it. He was gazing at me stead 
ily now, and I thought a glint of hope 
had crept into his eyes, shielded as 
they were behind the lenses. 
“What is the proposition, Lew?” 
I asked, trving not to seem in the 
least excited. “Why don’t you 
want it?” 
“Ghosts!” he re- 
torted 
tersely, 
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heartily. It seemed too absurd that the 
calm, heavy scholar, used to analyzing 
national symptoms as a physician diag- 
noses illness from seemingly unrelated 
signs, should bow to superstition. 

“Oh, nonsense, old man!” I con- 
cluded. “You’ve been reading too much.” 

“Think I’m crazy?” 

“No, of course not. Your 
have become ragged, likely.” 

“Then how about the rest of 
Macey leaned forward on the table, 
grasping his short glass. “Grant that I 
have imagined all that I have heard. 
My wife and daughter have been scared 
out of their wits! They are down re- 
cuperating now, as I told you.” 

I smiled tolerantly. “You probably 
did the scaring yourself,” I suggested, 
thinking that such might well be the 
case, as Macey certainly looked the part 
of temporary insanitv. 

He shook his head. “No sir. Hoff- 
man. You have no conception of what 
it means to be converted to a belief in 
spirits. You know I did not use to take 
any stock in such things? Yes! Now I 
do. - I cannot reconstruct my scheme of 
things to jibe with it, either! It is ter- 
rible—no, horrible is the word!” 

“Have you actually seen any of the— 
er—tenants ?” 

“No.” Macey seemed reluctant to 
make the admission. ‘‘Ethel has, though. 
And my dog Pete!” 

“You say your dog has seen ghosts?” 
I asked incredulously. 

Macey bowed somberly. ‘‘Pete is as 
crazy as the rest of us. When the noises 
start, he runs up and down the house 
with his hair standing up in a ruff 
around his neck and along the ridge of 
his back. Now and then he stops and 
howls at something in the empty room 
from which the noise is coming! IE it 
were a person, he would bark. No, he 
howls like a wolf!” 

A premonitory shiver of delight 
tingled its way down my spine. I have 
a curiously perverse nature; I would 
sooner credit the evidence of an intelli- 
gent dog in certain kinds of cases than 
I would that of any human being. 
Macey’s problem became real to me the 
moment the dog entered, and I rose 
quickly to my feet. 


nerves 


us?” 


“How much nerve have you left, 
Lew?” I queried, bending over. He 
shrugged his heavy shoulders. 

“Well, listen to me! I don’t want to 
buy your house. It’s too much for my 
income, vet, and besides, I couldn’t ask 
my patrons to come out as far as Mont- 
clair for sittings. I will do something 
about it, though, if you are willing to 
make a certain promise.” 

Macey looked up doubtfully at me 
over his glasses. 

“I have a friend upstairs—I think 
he’s playing billiards now—who will go 
out with me. The three of us will lay 
that ghost and have a bully time doing 
it! Only—I must ask that you do-not 
seem too curious about my friend. He 
may not tell his name, and if so, you 
must not ask. You must never refer to 
him in any way afterward.” 

Macey nodded dully. ‘As you say, 
Hoffman,” he replied. 


IGGER MASTERS was crouched 

morosely on one of the players’ chairs 
when I found him. His opponent, 
Archie Spalding, was busily engaged in 
clicking off a continuous chain of points, 
nursing the object-balls in one corner of 
the billiard-table. 

“This is a beastly game, Bert,” 
growled Masters as I approached. 
“You have to sit down too long between 
shots. How many is that now, Spald- 
ing ?” 

“Forty-six,” answered the other with- 
out looking up. 

“How many points are you playing? 
How soon will you be through?” I asked. 

“Two hundred points,” returned Mas- 
ters gloomily. ‘“Spalding’s out now. I 
got just fifty-four. The man’s a darned 
professional !” 

“Well, I’m glad the game’s over!” [ 
whispered. ‘Come with me; I think I 
can show you one in which you wont 
have to sit down so long between shots!” 

Masters’ heavy eyebrows lifted quickly 
at this, and the expression of ennui and 
disgust vanished. The man had been 
without a case for several weeks, and I 
knew how the inaction palled. 

“Call it enough, Archie!” he said 
quickly. replacing his cue in the rack 
and following me out into the hall. 
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“I hope you have unearthed some- 
thing, Bert,” he said. “I’m not made 
to be a club idler.” His deep voice rang 
with unfeigned anticipation. 

“Just a ghost-hunt!” I replied. 
you know Lew Macey?” 

“Macey? No, I don’t think I have 
met him. You see, I come down here 
only about three times a year.” 

“Well, so much the better,” I replied. 
leading the way to the buffet where 
Macey still sat staring at his empty glass 
and the full decanter as if meditating a 
decisive onslaught. 

Jigger Masters held my _ attentior 
during the moments of introduction, not 
so much by the fact that he easily trans 
muted the initials by which I made him 
known to Macey into his real name, as 
by the dynamic contrast he offered to 
the heavy chap at the table. 

“Jeffrey Masters,” he volunteerec 
suavely, extending one of his long arms 
clear across the table and gripping the 
back of Macey’s hand—which - still 
clasped the whisky glass loosely. 
“Known to my clients usually as ‘Jig- 
ger’—broker, in a small way. you know.” 
He pulled up two chairs from one of 
the adjoining tables and seated himself 
at Macey’s right hand. I took the place 
opposite. 


“Do 


ACEY smiled in an embarrassed 

fashion. “Oh,” he muttered, with 
out emphasis, “thought vou might be— 
er—’ He stopped. I knew that he 
meant to say “detective,” but Masters 
broke in. 

“T have been in the business so short 
a time that few know of me as a broker. 
But ‘let’s not drag business into this. 
Hoffman mentioned something about a 
delightful mystery—’ He glanced 
questioningly at me. 

“Delightful?” echoed Macey, frown- 
ing in puzzled irritation. 

“T haven’t told the story yet,” I has- 
tened to say, and then as I saw this pla- 
cated Macey, I went on to sketch the few 
details I knew, dwelling particularly on 
the fact that Macey’s dog also had been 
troubled by the manifestations. ‘I know 
the animal,” I concluded, ‘‘and he’s a 
mighty intellygent dog. Half bull and 
half collie, isn’t he, Lew?” 


Macey nodded acquiescence. “Yes. 
Good watchdog. Crazy, though—just 
as Crazy:as the rest of us.” 

Masters spread his long hands flat on 
the table, palms down. “Well, Mr. 
Macey,” he began, “Hoffman and I are 
just hungering for a chance at being en- 
tertained by a real spook. Do you think 
that if we went out to Montelair this 
evening with you we could be satisfied ?” 

Macey’s mouth twitched, I think with 
anger. “Yes!” he answered gruffly. “I 
wont answer for what happens to you, 
though !”’ 

Masters observed the danger-signals 
this time. ‘All right, Mr. Macey,” he 
said. “Now, would it tire you to tell us 
a little of what we have to expect?” 

Macey nodded. Pouring himself a 
drink, he started to lift it to his lips. 
“Oh, beg pardon!” he said. ‘Have 
some?” Masters and I declined silently, 
and waited until Macey recovered his 
voice after the searing draught. 

“It’s a nightmare—just that,” began 
Macey, coughing a little from the unac- 
customed liquor. ‘‘Week after we moved 
in, wife and I heard funny sounds—low 
moans, like patients in a coma, tearing of 
paper. Was some kind of a fool story 
of how an Italian who was killed while 
house was being built cursed it and said 
he’d haunt it forever. Didn’t believe 
that kind of stuff—then. 

“Daughter came home from Radcliffe. 
She heard all the noises too. Nothing 
wrong about her then, either—sensible 
girl. All the young men who called on 
her tried to solve the mystery. I tried. 
Had some of the floors taken up—one 
of the walls too. Nothing there. No 
hiding-place for a mouse!” 

“And: still the noises kept on?” Mas- 
ters’ tone was incredulous. 

Macey bowed. ‘Yes, all the time at 
night. Not very often in the day. Dif- 
ferent noises, different places each time! 
Shrieks—growls—rattling of chains— 
blood !”’ 

“Blood?” Masters half rose from his 
chair in surprise, and my own mouth 
framed an exclamation. 

“Yes, big splotches of it,” assented 
Macey. Then he shuddered at the re- 
membrance. “Oh, it’s horrible! It’s 
unreal !”” 
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Below, framed in 
the light, @ man 
stood blink- 

ing up. 


“No,” con- 
tradicted Mas- 
ters. “Not unreal if 
you actually saw blood. 
serious, though.” 

“It was right in the middle of the 
dining-room table,” went on Macey, dis- 
regarding the implied doubt in Masters’ 
words. “A pool of it on the glass top 
that dripped and splattered down all 
over the rug! Martha and Lenore found 
it. They’re down at Asheville.” 

“But didn’t you call in the police, 
man?” I cried. 

“Police?” echoed Macey dully. “Oh, 
yes. Had them in several times. Found 
nothing. Nothing came of it except that 
they suspect me of killing some one. 
They’ve followed me. See that chap?’ 
Macey motioned at an inconspicuous 
idler who was seated at a distance. 

Masters chuckled. “Bixby Picker- 
ing!’ he muttered. 


Very 


Macey. 
has.” 


plied firmly. 
Who is he?” 


“A club-member ?” I asked. 

“Lord, no!” 

“He’s been following me,” insisted 
“Don’t care a hang, but he 


“He has no right here, then!” I re- 
“Let’s have him put out. 


“Just a simple, earnest soul from the 

Jersey sticks,” laughed Masters. 

“Don’t bother; he’ll doubtless fol- 
low us out.” 


AND he did. When Masters, 
Macey and I took a cab to 

the tube, Bixby taxied after us. 

He boarded the same train for 
Montclair, and even stalked fifty 
feet in our rear up the staid and 
respectable streets of the suburb. 


This was too much for Masters’ sense 
of humor. 
pocket, he handed it to me. 


Taking a letter from his 


“Tear it up in small pieces and 
throw it on the sidewalk!” he com- 
manded. “Wait until you get un- 
der that next 

light, so 


that friend sleuth can’t miss 
it.” 

I did so, but was unprepared for Mas 
ters’ next move. He cursed me just 
loud enough to be heard by Bixby, and 
then scattered the papers with his foot 

“There! I guess that will give us a 
few moments,” Masters whispered as he 
joined us. A hundred feet in our rear 
a dark figure darted out and swooped 
upon the fragments. 

Lew Macey’s home looked the part of 


a haunted house that night. Set back 


seeing 
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on a hill that was crowned by a grove 
of oaks, the white stone shone in spec- 
tral contrast to the black windows. The 
many lights Macey had placed in his 
parklike grounds were unlighted, but a 
three-quarters moon made other illumi- 
nation unnecessary. 

I am willing to admit, however, that 
as we reached the deepest shade of the 
trees I would have been glad of a 
friendly searchlight. In view of what 
Macey had been telling us, the white 
stone castle before us seemed somehow 
coldly sinister. Without effort of the 
imagination I could see faces peering 
out of the jet-black leaded panes. 

That second the three of us stopped, 
frozen. From high up somewhere in 
the building before us a wail sounded 
faintly. This rose higher and higher, 
muffled by the building itself yet thor- 
oughly audible to us outside, until it 
reached its climax in a raucous shriek of 
agony! The sound was not unlike the 
effort of a savage learning to play on a 
muted cornet; yet it possessed that in- 
tangible timbre of a human voice. 

“Good Lord!” whispered Masters. 
“We're too late! That’s murder!” He 
pulled a revolver from his pocket and 
started forward, but Macey, trembling 
so he could scarcely stand, detained him. 

“There’s nobody there,” he said be- 
tween teeth that chattered audibly. 
“Same every night. The Italian—” 
He stopped, for from within the house 
came a throbbing moan painfully dis- 
tinct in the stillness. It was the cry of 
some huge, inarticulate animal in dis- 
tress. 

“For heaven’s sake, Jigger,” I cried, 
unable to repress the growing horror 
within me, “let’s finish it!” I would 
gladly have turned and run in the oppo- 
site direction, for though I had dis- 
counted Macey’s tale heavily, the actual- 
ity was overpowering. I jumped at 
every moving shadow in the grove. 

Masters nodded jerkily, and the two 
of us linked arms with Macey and ran 
up the concrete walk to the front piazza. 
Macey drew out his key, but his fingers 
trembled so violently that he failed in 
fitting it to the lock. Masters, unable to 
stand the fumbling, opened the door 
himself. 
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WITH a nervous bark of gladness a 

dog flung himself out of the dark 
hall at Macey. I nearly toppled back 
over the banister at the apparition, but 
recovered in time to steady Macey and 
greet Pete, with whom I had previously 
been stanch friends. 

‘“‘Why did you leave him here alone?” 
I asked reproachfully, for the dog was 
extravagant in his delight at company. 

“Don’t know. Just forgot, I guess.” 
Macey stumbled in after Masters, and I 
followed. Masters and Macey made it 
their immediate business to snap on 
every available electric light. 

The interior of the house showed 
marks of the confusion and haste with 
which Mrs. Macey, her daughter and 
the maids had left. Directly from the 
entryway, where we deposited our wraps, 
we entered the broad living-room. This 
ran the full width of the house, and 
ordinarily was kept in a condition of 
munificent orderliness. Now it was 
changed. The Oriental rugs were 
thrown up, pulled aside and rumpled. 
A piano-bench in the bay-window was 
overturned. One curtain-rod had slipped 
from its holder, allowing the lacy folds 
to hang askew. Altogether it looked as 
though the ghosts had been busy in 
Macey’s absence. 

“Where’s the dining-room?” 
Masters immediately. 

“Back here, behind the library and 
den—right through this hall,” answered 
Macey, leading the way. 

Masters stopped in the doorway with 
Macey and me at his side. ‘“‘Why, you’ve 
taken the rug out and cleaned the 
table!” Masters exclaimed in a disap- 
pointed tone. 

“Yes,” answered Macey. “The police 
had charge of it for two weeks, and then 
I didn’t think there could be any reason 
for preserving the horrible mess. I had 
the rug taken away to be cleaned.” 

Masters made no comment at this, but 
turned away. For the next hour he and 
I explored all the rooms of the house, 
the attic and the basement. Masters 
called upon me to hold one end of his 
tape-measure continually, as he figured 
room-lengths in respect to walls, parti- 
tions and floors. He made dozens of 
entries in his notebook, but I saw a 


asked 
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gradual set expression of disappointment was the death-wail we had heard before! 


coming on his angular features. 

“Wish. the ghosts would start some- 
thing now we're here!” he muttered 
finally. “So far as I can tell, there isn’t 
any room for a person or animal—” 

Clank! Clank! Clank! 


HE sentence died in Masters’ throat, 

for from upstairs and somewhere 
back in the house came the unmistakable 
noise of a heavy chain rattling! 

“There it is! There!” shrilled Lew 
Macey, starting up from the chair he 
was occupying in the living-room. 

“Come on, Bert!” exclaimed Masters 
from between clenched teeth. He drew 
his revolver and ran up the front stair- 
way three steps at a time. I was on his 
heels. 

Before we reached the landing, all 
was quiet above, but we hurried to the 
point from which the noise had seemed 
to come. Pete, the dog, was there, 
standing in the middle of the upstairs 
hall, whimpering. His hair stood up all 
along his back just as Macey had said. 

We rushed from one room to another, 
looking in every conceivable place, but 
in vain. Pete caught the spirit finally, 
and while we were poking around in 
clothes-presses and under beds, he was 
eager to help. 

Lew Macey said nothing now, but he 
followed us around. The chap was ter- 
ror-stricken and fearful of being left 
alone. 

“Nothing up here,” said Masters 
briefly, when we had poked in the last 
corner for the third time. 

“Listen!” I cried, but my warning 
was umnecessary. Masters stopped in 
the act of pulling a handkerchief from 
his hip pocket. A buzzing, humming 
sound came from the attic above us. It 
was insistent, beelike. 

“Just like a bumblebee caught under 
a glass!” I whispered. Masters nodded 
without speaking, and I saw a blank look 
steal into his blue eyes that gave me a 
sudden flutter of hope. This meant con- 
centrated thought on Masters’ part. 
Ergo he had some new idea! 

“Shall we go up—” I began, but at 
that moment a blood-curdling shriek of 

terrific pain smote us like a blow. It 


It came in full agonized volume from 
the dining-room downstairs! Like mad- 
men we sped down the steps again and 
burst into the dining-room. 

I think that it was not until Lew 
Macey fainted at my side that the full 
meaning of the scene before me came to 
my mind. The six-foot glass top of the 
dining-room table was one huge pool of 
blood! The crimson liquid was_spat- 
tered over everything, and was dripping 
down in several streams to the floor! 
Not a soul was in sight! 

I took half a step forward and then 
stopped, conscious of a giddy sensation. 
‘“‘I—I guess I believe in ghosts!’ I man- 
aged to mutter finally. 


AAASTERS, who had stepped past, 

flashed back an inscrutable glance 
in which I was almost certain I detected 
a trace of amusement. I could not be 
sure, though, and I had seen and heard 
enough for the time being, anyway. 
Lifting up Lew, Macey by the shoulders, 
I dragged him into the living-room and 
laid him on the mulberry davenport. 
Then I obtained a glass of water and 
sprinkled his face. 

When he came to consciousness, he 
begged me not to leave him, and though 
I knew that Masters at last had some- 
thing tangible to work upon, I was will- 
ing to rest for a few moments myself. 

The only interruption that occurred 
during the next half-hour was when 
Masters asked the whereabouts of a lad- 
der. Macey was able to tell this with- 
out leaving his couch; so we stayed. 
Most of the time I had my hand in the 
side pocket of my jacket, where I carry 
my revolver, for it would not have sur- 
prised me greatly to have had one of the 
nerve-jarring manifestations start right 
in the same room. 

I knew that Masters would call me 
the moment he had need of my services, 
and guessed that in the meantime he 
would prefer not to be troubled by 
Macey. So when he quietly stepped out 
the front door a short time later without 
asking my company, I made no move to 
follow. 

Less than ten minutes later he was 
back, his eyes shining with triumph. 
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“Come on!” he cried. 
ghost!” 

Macey jumped to his feet and stared 
about in bewildered fashion. ‘Got 
him? Caught him?” he asked. 

“No, not yet. I'll probably need the 
help of you both. But come on!” 

I needed no second invitation, and 
Lew Macey came along, muttering his 
disbelief, but nevertheless curious. 

Masters led us out the front way, but 
turned immediately toward the back. On 
past the garage we tiptoed, finding no 
difficulty in picking a path in the moon- 
light. Beyond the garage the oak grove 
began. Straight into its blackest shadow 
Masters led. I was infinitely relieved 
when he clicked on his flash. 


“HIANDS up!” The gruff command 
cracked out of the darkness. Mas- 
ters coolly circled his flash-lamp to the 
side, disclosing a half-dozen policemen 
standing with leveled revolvers. We all 
obeyed, albeit Masters carried the flash 
up with him and used it on the officers. 

“Bixby again!” Masters exclaimed 
disgustedly as the latter approached 
from behind the blue cordon. 

“Yes, and we've got you this time! 
Look at him!” Bixby Pickering seized 
the flash and turned its baleful eye on 
Masters. 

I was forced to admit that Masters 
appeared desperate enough for anything. 
He was literally drenched in blood! 1 
had not noted this feature previously. 
but beginning at the top of his right 
shoulder and continuing to the bottom 
of his right trouser-leg was a red smear, 
not yet dry. 

“You're just in time, Bixby!” said 
Masters, regaining his composure. 

“You bet I am, you murderer!” 
growled the other. 

“Come here!” Masters’ tone was 
commanding. Bixby gloweringly obeyed. 
“Fish in my left trousers pocket,” con- 
tinued Masters. “Take out what you 
find and look at it!” Bixby did g0. 
The find seemed to be a disk of flat 
metal. As the detective looked at it, his 
eyes bulged. 

“You?” he cried. 

“Of course!” said Masters. “Now if 
you'll bring your herd along here, I’ll 


“I’ve got the 
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show you something interesting!’ Bixby 
made a muttered explanation to the po- 
licemen, and then all followed Masters. 
The latter was advancing more carefully 
now. 

He stopped and beckoned, and all of 
us crowded close. 

“Come out of there before I blow you 
out of the ground!’ he yelled suddenly, 
to my complete mystification. 


HERE ensued a three-second wait in 
which I am sure all of us mentally 
questioned Masters’ sanity. Calling 
down at the solid ground in a suburban 
estate is not usually a profitable pursuit. 
Imagine our surprise! A faint crack 
of light showed in the turf at our feet! 
Instantly Masters bent down and pulled 
at the crack, throwing up what seemed 
to be an oblong mat of grass turf! 

Below it, framed in the light from a 
strong electric lamp beneath, a man 
stood blinking up at us. He was clutch- 
ing the topmost rung of a ladder which 
led down into the light. 

“Take him, boys!’ cried Masters, and 
the police needed no further directions. 
They had been cheated out of one 
quarry, and intended to make sure of 
this one. 

“Put cuffs on him and then bring him 
down here!” directed Masters, and re- 
luctantly Bixby obeyed. 

While this maneuver was taking place, 
Masters, Macey and I climbed down the 
ladder. 

A marvelous cave or dugout greeted 
our eyes! A table, chairs, a cot with 
bedding and a book-rack filled with 
novels and periodicals were ranged 
against the clay walls. The board floor 
was partly covered with a grass rug. 
The affair which caught my eye in- 
stantly, however, was a contrivance next 
the cot, which resembled queerly the 
keyboard of a church organ! It had 
two banks of keys, and a row of what 
looked to be stops. 

“Here’s where your ghost really 
walks, Macey,” said Masters, pointing at 
the odd appliance. ‘This is part of an 
electrical system that is hooked up to all 
parts of your house. When the occu- 
pant of this cave wants a ghost to shriek, 
he presses one of these keys.” 
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“Well, how do you like the layout?” 

We looked up to see the owner de- 
scending the ladder, grinning over his 
shoulder, while Bixby crouched above, 
watching his every move. 

“Fine!” said Masters 
“Think it out yourself?” 

“Ve-ah! That is, not ‘the machine. 
That’s part of a ‘unit orchestra.’ The 
idea’s mine, though. Thomas Seppel’s 
Ghost Company, at your service!” 

“T’'ll trouble you to take off these 
bracelets,” continued Seppel genially. 
“The game’s up, J know, but you can’t 
get me for anything. I’m a practical 
joker, I am!” 

“Make ’em sell out cheap, eh?”’” Mas- 
ters was apparently deeply struck with 
the humorous possibilities of the idea. 

“You bet!’ chuckled Seppel. ‘Scare 
’em till they want to get rid of the prop- 
erty. Then buy it dirt cheap and sell 
it again, Nothing illegal in it, either.” 

“Oh, so you built it in the first 
place?” 

“Sure! 


cordially. 


How d’you suppose I got the 
wires in? I build a house about every 
ten or eleven months. Make about fif- 
teen thousand a year beside my—hm !— 
salary as ghost, so I can afford to laugh 
at the loss of this.” 

Masters snapped around quickly. 
“Yes, and you can keep on laughing for 
about ten years, Mr. Seppel!’” he an- 
nounced. ‘Take him away, Bixby, and 
hold him for charges.” 


pp RSrire the joker’s protestations, 
he was led away. For my part I 
think he was lucky, since Lew Macey at 
that moment was meditating nothing 
less than homicide. 

Macey cooled down somewhat as Mas- 
ters started speaking. ‘I didn’t tumble 
in the least when I heard those first 
shrieks,” he said. “I thought there was 
some one hiding in the walls, or upstairs 
somewhere. That buzzing first gave me 
an inkling. It sounded so much like an 
instrument invented once by a certain 
Robert Hope-Jones—he was the chap 
who first perfected the ‘unit orchestra.’ 
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“The blood in the dining-room 
clinched it, though. For a few minutes 
it scattered my theories galley west, I’1] 
admit, for it seemed a far cry between a 
‘unit orchestra’ and a smudge of blood. 
When I came to examine the blood, 
though, I found out several interesting 
things. First, it was not human blood 
at all. It wasn’t even normal blood 
from any animal! It had corpuscles, 
all right, but not a bit of fibrin or plate- 
lets in it! In other words, it wouldn’t 
clot at all! It had evidently been run 
through a centrifuge to remove these 
clotting elements.” 

“But why, for goodness sake?” I 
cried. 

“I was just coming to that. Blood 
that has been treated like this can be 
kept for some time in a container with- 
out losing its liquid form. On a chance 
I tried the ceiling above the dining-room 
table. There were four of these cups of 
blood up there, hidden by the filigree 
work. Two were empty and two full. 
The first full one I opened spilled all 
over me. They were operated by an 
electric current from here. _When Sep- 
pel pressed a key, one cup would empty 
blood all over and then close up again.” 

“But—but how did he get the shrieks 
and the clanking of chains?” asked 
Macey slowly, passing his hand across 
his forehead vaguely. 

“Well, I’ve worked too fast to be able 
to describe it all to you. Trace it out at 
your leisure. It’s my guess that many of 
the beams used in the construction of 
your house are hollow. Some of them 
are attached to bellows, and act like 
organ-pipes when one of these keys is 
pressed—all electrically driven, you 
understand.” 

“And can’t I—can’t I do something 
to make him suffer for this?” queried 
Macey miserably. “Think of my wife 
and daughter!” 

Masters raised his clenched fist. “You 
bet we’ll do something, Macey!” he said 
solemnly. ‘We'll have him up at Sing 
Sing cracking rock until he’s a ghost 
himself !” 


““T'HE AFFAIR AT STEFFEN SHOALS,” another exciting exploit of Detec- 
tive Masters, will be described in the next—the October—issue of THE GREEN 
Book MacaAzIne. 
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R ANTONY CONWAY has fallen in ” 


Y) 
throne of revolt-torn Livadia. She has been 


kidnaped back to Livadia, however—to be 
forced to marry drunken Pedro and thus 
unite the rival houses. 


Now Sir Antony— {'\\|i 


with his cousin-secretary Guy, his pugilist } 


protégé Tiger Bugg and Molly Monk, an 
actress who resembles Isabel and who is the 
morganatic wife of Pedro—has come on his 
yacht Betty to Livadia to rescue Isabel. 
| | find anything more restful- 
‘=! looking that Braxa Harbor, as 
it lay flooded in the morning sunshine. 
Whatever bloodthirsty events might have 
taken place farther inland, they had cer- 
tainly failed to produce any visible effect 
upon this tranquil little fishing-village. 
From the bridge of the Betty, which 
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CHAPTER XX 


T would have been difficult to 


had come to anchor a couple of hun- 
dred yards off the end of the long 
stone jetty, there was nothing to be 
seen that in any way broke the agree- 
able atmosphere of peace and harmony. 
Except for a few old boats, the sandy 
beach was absolutely deserted, while the 
pink-and-white houses that clambered 
up the hill at the back seemed pleasant- 
ly asleep in the shadow of their sur- 
rounding trees. Round a low headland 
on the right a small river meandered out 
into the bay, its tranquil current being 
rights reserved. 
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plainly visible against the clear blue 
of the sea-water. 

“T’ve seen livelier-looking places,” ob- 
served Captain Simmons critically, “but 
I can’t say I ever saw a much more 
dangerous harbor for a big yacht, not 
if it should come on to blow from the 
sou’-west.” 

Tony leaned meditatively over the 
rail and inspected the prospect. 

“I’m afraid we ‘have arrived a little 
early,” he said. “The Mayor and 
Corporation don’t seem to be up yet.” 

“Oh, there’s never much of a rush 
here in the morning,” remarked Jimmy, 
who was standing beside him. “I once 
saw a dog on the beach before breakfast, 
but I think he’d been out all night.” He 
tossed the stump of his cigar over the 
side and watched it drop down into the 
water. “What do we do now?” he in- 
quired. 

“Well, considering that we’ve come by 
invitation,” answered Tony, “I should 
say the best thing was to sit tight and 
admire the view.” 

With a sudden movement the Captain 
raised his glasses and leveled them on 
the point away to the right where the 
river ran out into the bay. 

“Seems to me,” he observed, 
somebody’s noticed us already.” 

He pointed to the headland; and as 
he did so, both his companions sudden- 
ly caught sight of something low and 
black in the water that was moving slow- 
ly out of the mouth of the river. 

“It’s a motor launch,” said the skip- 
per, “and unless I’m much mistaken, 
they’re coming along to say good morn- 
ing to us.” 


“that 


_— quiet deliberation Tony sur- 

veyed the advancing vessel, which 
was alreagly swinging round in the direc- 
tion of tho Betty. 


“T can’t see anyone yet,” he an- 
nounced, “but it’s pretty sure to be Colo- 
nel Saltero. Jimmy, you'd better go 
downstairs and hide somewhere with 
Molly. I don’t want him to know that 
we're a passenger steamer.” 

“Right you are,” said Jimmy with 
alacrity. “Come and tell us when it’s 
all over.” 

He climbed down the bridge ladder, 
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whistling tunefully to himself; and 
Tony, turning back toward the ap- 
proaching launch, again scrutinized it 
carefully through his glasses. 

As it drew nearer he was able to see 
that there were three men on board, and 
among them he soon made out the 
square-shouldered, aggressive figure of 
Colonel Saltero. That distinguished 
warrior was seated in the stern, and even 
from a considerable distance one could 
detect the air of truculent authority with 
which he was directing operations, 

Tony snapped his glasses together and 
turned to the skipper. 

“T think I had better go down to the 
deck and prepare to make pretty 
speeches,” he said. ‘I suppose they will 
be able to come alongside, all right.” 

Captain Simmons eyed his advancing 
visitors with an air of mistrustful cal- 
culation. 

“I wouldn’t go as far as that,” he ob- 
served grimly, “but I dessay they’]] man- 
age it somehow or other.” 

“Never mind,” said Tony. ‘“Paint’s 
cheap.” 

He descended in leisurely fashion to 
the deck, and walked across to the star- 
board side, where several members of 
the crew had collected, awaiting the 
skipper’s orders. 

A little apart from the others, and 
leaning over the rail, stood Mr. McEwen 
and Tiger Bugg. For some obscure rea- 
son these two had struck up an immedi- 
ate and firm friendship, with the result 
that Bugg had spent practically the en- 
tire trip in the breezy atmosphere of the 
engine-room. 

Tony strolled up and joined them. 

“Guid morning to ye, Sir Antony,” 
observed the chief engineer, removing his 
pipe. 

“Good morning, Mr. McEwen,” said 
Tony. “Having a look at the visitors?” 

There was a pause. 

“T was wondering,” said Mr. McEwen 
softly, “whether yon swab who put that 
nine-inch spanner in my cylinder micht 
be amang the pairty.” 

Tony shook his head. 
not,” he replied regretfully. 

There was a sudden exclamation of 
interest from Bugg. 

“Why, look, sir! See ‘im, sir? It’s 


“I’m afraid 
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the cross-eyed bloke—the one I knocked 
aht in Long Acre.” 

He pointed excitedly toward the ap- 
proaching launch, above which the 
somber scowl of ‘Colonel Saltero was 
now plainly visible to the naked eye. 

“You're quite right, Bugg,” said 
Tony. “It’s the same gentleman, but he 
is coming to see me this time in a nice 
friendly spirit, so perhaps you had bet- 
ter keep out of the way. He mightn’t 
like to be reminded of that push in the 
face.” 

With his usual ready obedience Bugg 
faded from the scene, and as he did so, 
the voice of Captain Simmons came curt- 
ly and incisively from the bridge. 

“Stand by with the fender, and look 
out for our paint.” 


COUPLE of the crew under the di- 

rection of the second officer hurried 
to fulfill the order, while two others 
climbed over the rail, ready to drop 
down and assist in the operation. 

Shutting off her engine as she ap- 
proached, the launch came swirling 
round in a half-circle. There was a 
brief moment of strained suspense, and 
then skillfully avoiding the fender, she 
bumped heavily alongside in a fashion 
that brought a cry of anguish from Cap- 
tain Simmons’ lips. The two waiting 
sailors dropped nimbly onto her deck 
and commenced to make her fast, and 
the next moment, flushed but triumphant, 
Colonel Saltero was mounting the ac- 
commodation ladder. 

As he emerged over the top, Tony 
stepped forward to meet him. 

“How d’you do, Colonel?” he ob- 
served in a friendly voice. “Glad to see 
you again.” 

Clicking his heels together, Colonel 
Saltero made him a stiff military bow. 

“Permit me, Sir Antony,” he replied, 
“to welcome you to Livadia.” 

“Thanks very much,” said Tony. Then 
pausing for a moment to allow his visi- 
tor to recover a perpendicular position, 
he added hospitably : “Come along down 
and have a whisky.” 

The invitation did not seem to be al- 
together unwelcome, but like a true sol- 
dier the Colonel’s first considerations 
were evidently for his duty. 
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“You have brought the cartridges?” 
he demanded with a swift and slightly 
suspicious glance round the deck. 

“Rather!” said Tony. “Any amount 
of 'em!” He turned to the second offi- 
cer. “You had better start getting those 
boxes on board the launch right away,” 
he added. “Colonel Saltero and I are 
going below to ‘have a little chat.” 

He led the way down the companion 
to his private cabin, and ushering his 
guest in, closed the door behind them. 

“Well, you got Congosta’s message all 
right, then,” he said, going to the cup- 
board and getting out the whisky and 
soda. “You know what an unholy mess 
I’ve managed to make of things.” 

The Colonel, who was standing in a 
stiff and military attitude, made a slight 
gesture of assent. 

“Sir Antony,” he said, “I am a sol- 
dier, and it is my habit to speak plain 
words. I will not hide my opinion that 
with regard to the Princess you have 
failed us badly.” 


TORY splashed out a full-handed al- 
lowance of old Scotch and sprinkled 
it carefully with soda. 

“Go on,” he said encouragingly. “Say 
exactly what you like.” 

He handed the glass to the Colonel, 
who took a long and apparently satisfac- 
tory drink. 

“At the same time,” continued the lat- 
ter, “I do not wish to be ungrateful. If 
what Senor Congosta tells me is true, 
you have done your best to make up for 
your fault. These cartridges,—he set 
down the empty tumbler,—‘‘these car- 
tridges, which I understand you have 
presented to the army, may yet be the 
means of saving Livadia.” 

“That’s good,”’ observed Tony. ‘But 
how are you going to get them to Port- 
riga?” 

The Colonel made a gesture with his 
hand. ‘There is no difficulty. The 
river which you see runs up within two 
miles of the town and both banks are 
strongly held by our men.” 

“What about the people here—the 
coast-guards and police? Are they on 
your side?” 

Colonel Saltero smiled somberly. 
“There are no coast-guards left,” he 
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said. “As for the police” He 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘Some say 
that the officer in command here is 
a friend of Da Freitas, 
but I do not think he 
will interfere with us.” 
Tony stretched out 
his hand, and picking up 
his guest’s empty glass, 
commenced to refill it. 
“That sounds all 
right as far as it 
goes,” he re- 
marked, “but it 
seems to me 


against another 
pretty stiff problem. 
If Pedro marries 
the Princess, as I 
suppose he will, it 
rather knocks the 


bottom out of 
your game, (ues 
doesn’t it?” 

For a moment 
the Colonel hesitated. Despite the gift 
of the cartridges, some faint suspicion 
of Tony’s entire good faith seemed still 
to linger in his mind. 

“We are not without our plans,” he 
replied cautiously. 


Without appearing to notice the 
implied mistrust, Tony filled 
the tumbler and handed it 

back to him. 

“Of course not,” the re- 
marked cheerfully. “You 
and Senor Congosta are not 
the sort of people to leave 
things to chance. I was 
only wondering if I 
couldn’t be of any further 
help to you. It was all my 
fault the Princess was cap- 
tured, and I want to do 
everything I can to make up 
for it.” 

This frank and simple 
speech, or else a second 
long draught of Scotch 
which the _ Colonel 
promptly poured down 

his throat, seemed to have 
a slightly mellowing effect 
upon that reserved warrior. 
“We have a plan,” he re- 
peated, “but I will admit to 
you, Sir Antony, that there 
is much danger. Even now 
it is known everywhere 
that the Princess is in Da 

Freitas’ hands, and al- 
ready there are those who 

* say: ‘What is the use of 
more fighting?? If we had mon- 
ey—” 

“Money!” exclaimed Tony.’ 
“My dear chap, why didn’t you 
say so before?’ He crossed again 
to the cupboard, and _ stooping 
down, took out two fat white 
bags which he placed upon the 
table with an agreeable chink. 

“T thought it just possible you 

might be short of cash,” he ex- 

plained, ‘‘so I brought a couple 
of thousand along with me.” 

The Colonel’s eyes glistened. 
“In gold?” he asked hoarsely. 
Tony loosened the mouth of one 
of the bags and tipped out a 

little shining stream of yellow coins. 
“All in the best English sovereigns,” 
said Tony, gathering them up and re- 
placing them again. Then with a grace- 
ful gesture he pushed both bags across 
the table. “Take them, Colonel,’ he 
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added. ‘Take them from me as a small 
gift toward the freedom of Livadia.” 

For a moment the Colonel was too 
overcome to speak. 

“Sir Antony,” he exclaimed at last, 
“you must give me your pardon!: Con- 
gosta was right in what he said. I did 
you a great wrong in ever doubting 
your honor.” He raised hjs half-empty 
glass. “I drink,” he said, ‘to the savior 
of my country.” 

Tony bowed. “That,” he replied, “is 
a title which I think already belongs to 
you—or Senor Congosta.” 

There was a dramatic pause, and then 
the Colonel set down his glass. 

“T will tell you,” he said bluntly, 
“what it is that we propose to do. It 
is right that you should know.” With 
an instinctive glance round the cabin as 
if to make quite certain that there were 
no eavesdroppers, he advanced toward 
the table. “In the afternoon yesterday,” 
he went on, “Pedro and Da Freitas 
landed in Portriga. They have brought 
the Princess and the Count da Sé with 
them. Already there are notices, placed 
up all over the town, saying that on 
Sunday morning the marriage will take 
place in the Cathedral.” 

Tony looked at him with an expres- 
sion of amazement. “I say!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘They haven’t wasted much 
time.” 

“It is not the way of Da Freitas to 
waste time,” agreed the Colonel. 


_o a moment Tony remained silent. 
“Well, what are you going to do?” 


he asked. “It seems to me that unless 
you can stop this interesting little 
arrangement, the whole thing’s finished. 
You can’t expect people to go on fight- 
ing for a queen who’s already on the 
throne.” 

Saltero came a step closer still. 
“There will be no wedding,” he said 
grimly. ‘By ten o’clock to-night the 
Princess will be in our hands.” 

He paused, as if to allow the state- 
ment time to sink in. 

Tony indulged in a low whistle. “By 
Jove!” he exclaimed. “How are you 
going to work it?” 

Once more the Colonel glanced 
around the cabin, and then sank his 
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voice to a kind of low rumble, which 
was apparently as near as he could get 
to a whisper. 

“We have found out that the Prin- 
cess has been taken to the Chateau 
della Sant’ Anna. It is in the moun- 
tains, ten miles from Portriga. The 
Count della Sant’ Anna is an old friend 
of Pedro’s father.” 

“Are you going to attack the place?” 
Tony put the question quietly, though 
his fingers had tightened a little upon 
the cigarette he was holding. 

The Colonel shook his head. “It is 
impossible. There is only one road up 
through the hills, and all the approaches 
to it are held by Da Freitas’ soldiers. 
A hundred men could defend it against 
an army.” 

“It sounds a bit awkward,” said Tony. 

Colonel Saltero smiled malevolently. 
“It is our good fortune,” he continued, 
“to have had further information. We 
have learned that at nine o’clock to-night 
the Princess will be brought into the 
town in order that she may be ready 
for the ceremony in the morning. 
Doubtless there will be an escort—a 
strong escort; but all the same—” He 
paused, and his gray eyes narrowed into 
a couple of dangerous-looking slits. “TI 
do not think that they will ever reach 
Portriga. I do not think that they 
will get farther than the bridge at 
Valona.” 

Tony laid down his cigarette. “I 
hope you will be careful if there’s go- 
ing to be a scrap,” he said anxiously. 
“T shouldn’t like anything to happen to 
Isabel. She seemed rather a nice girl.” 

The Colonel drew himself up a little 
stiffly. “Our plans have been well 
made,” he replied. ‘There will be no 
danger to the Princess. By ten o’clock 
she will be safe with General Almaida.” 

There was another and longer pause. 

“If it comes off,” observed Tony 
slowly, ‘it will be a nasty jar for Pedro 
and Da Freitas.” 

Once again the Colonel smiled vi- 
ciously. “It will be the end,” he said. 
“Da Freitas has staked everything upon 
this marriage, and if he cannot bring 
forward the Princess on Sunday, the 
whole: country will know that they have 
been deceived. There will be risings 
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and riots everywhere: even his own sol- 
diers will turn against him. Then we 
shall attack again, and this time there 
will be no going back. Before night 
Isabella will be Queen of Livadia.” 

He stooped forward, and gathering up 
the two bags of gold, stepped back from 
the table. 

“Well, it’s very good of you to have 
told me all this,” said Tony gratefully. 
“It has made me feel much more com- 
fortable in my mind.” He laid his hand 
upon the whisky-bottle. “Have another 
drink before we go up?” he suggested. 

The Colonel shook his head with 
some regret. 

“T thank you, no,” he said. “There 
are many things to do, and the time is 
short. With your permission, we will 
return to the deck.” 


CHAPTER XXI 


” ND that,” said Tony, leaning 
back in his chair, ‘is abso- 


lutely every blessed thing that 
I could get out of him.” 

His three companions, Molly, Guy 
and Jimmy, who were seated in various 
attitudes round the cabin table, sur- 
veyed him for a moment in deep and 
reflective silence. 

Then Guy cleared his throat. “On 
the whole,” he said, “I think you have 
managed remarkably well.” 

“I did my best,” replied Tony mod- 
estly, “but he’s a reticent blighter for 
a colonel. I didn’t dare pump him any 
further for fear that he might get sus- 
picious. As it is, I think he was half 
sorry he had told me as much as he 
had before I got him over the side.” 

“Well, we’ve collected quite a lot of 
interesting stuff to go on with,” said 
Jimmy contentedly. ‘The great ques- 
tion is, how are we going to use it?” 

“Do you know where these two places 
are?” asked Tony. “The Chateau of 
Sant’ Anna and the bridge at Valona?” 

Jimmy nodded. “Both of ’em. There 
isn’t a yard of this country I haven't 
tootled over at some time or other.” He 
looked hopefully at Tony. ‘“‘Have you 
got any bright notion at the back of 
your mind?” 
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“Not yet,” said Tony. “I haven’t 
had the chance of working things out. 
That’s what I’ve called this cabinet 
council for.” He turned to his cousin. 
“What do you think about it, Guy?” 
he asked. “You're the eldest, so you 
shall speak first.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Guy deliber- 
ately, “that there is not the faintest 
chance of rescuing Isabel except by the 
employment of violence.” 

There was a soft and delighted 
chuckle from Jimmy, to which he paid 
no attention. 

“That being so,” he continued 
calmly, ‘‘the question resolves itself into 
where and how we should make the 
attempt. As far as I can see, there is 
only one answer. If we can reach 
Valona, it’s just possible that in the con- 
fusion of this attack one or other of 
us might manage to get away with Isa- 
bel. Of course, it’s much more likely 
that we shall all be killed, but if one 
chooses to mix oneself up in this sort 
of insane business, that is an objection 
which one must be prepared to face.” 

He closed his lips tight in their cus- 
tomary precise line, and looked round 
at the assembled company. 

“Thank you, Guy,” said Tony. 
“That’s just the sort of spirited speech 
I should have expected from one of 
your aggressive character.” He paused. 
“Now, Jimmy, what have you got to 
say ?” 

Jimmy rose solemnly to his feet. ‘I 
have much pleasure,” he observed, “in 
seconding the proposal of our honorable 
friend. I’m fer a forward policy every 
time.” He looked across the table. 
“‘How about the Reverend Mr. Monk?” 
he added. “It seems to me we ought 
to have asked his opinion first.” 

“T think,” said Molly sweetly and 
clearly, “that it’s just about the silliest 
suggestion I ever heard.” 


peel sat up suddenly in his chair; 
and Jimmy, who was still standing 
on his feet, broke into another long 
chuckle of laughter. 

Tony rapped the table gravely with 
a teaspoon. 

“Order, please,” he said, ‘order! 
This is no time for misplaced merri- 
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ment.” He turned to Molly. ‘Don’t 
worry about Guy’s feelings,” he added 
kindly. ‘Say exactly what you think.” 

“I’m going to,” replied Molly with 
brisk determination. “I’m awfully 
sorry if I was rude to you, Mr. Oliver ; 
but really, you know, your plan’s a rot- 
ter. Do you suppose that even if we 
got to Valona, these people would allow 
us to hang about there waiting for some- 
thing to happen? Why, they would 
guess what we were up to the very 
moment they spotted us.” 

“But we know the time roughly,” 
protested Jimmy. ‘We could arrange to 
reach the place just when the fighting 
started.” 

“And what then?” demanded Molly 
scornfully. “Here you’ve got a large 
party of armed men, who are cheerfully 
ready to murder a whole escort in order 
to get hold of this girl. Do you really 
imagine they are going to let us waltz 
in and pick her up under their noses? 
Not likely!” 

She stopped to take breath. 

“T thought I had made it clear,” re- 
marked Guy a little chillingly, “that I 
didn’t regard the suggestion as a very 
safe or hopeful one.” 

“You did,” said Molly, “but you 
didn’t go half far enough. It’s a dead- 
certain frost from the very start. We 
should just be committing suicide with- 
out doing any good to anybody.” 

Guy shrugged his shoulders. “I dare 
say you're right. The unfortunate 
point is that there’s no alternative.” 

Molly leaned forward, her blue eyes 
shining with excitement. 

“Yes, there is,” she said quietly. 

For an instant nobody spoke. 

“Go on, Molly,” said Tony. “We are 
all listening to you.” 

“If we can get to Valona,” said 
Molly, speaking in a rapid and eager 
voice, ‘‘what is there to stop us getting 
to the other place—the Chateau of Sant’ 
Anna?” 

There was another and longer pause. 

“Good Lord!” remarked Jimmy, and 
with this noncommittal observation he 
reseated himself at the table. 

“Well?” continued Molly defiantly. 
“We can’t do anything without running 
a big risk; while we’re about it, we 


may just as well shove all our money 
on the best chance.” 

“But surely,” protested Guy, “if 
there is an utterly hopeless—” 

“Let Molly explain,” said Tony. 
“We can criticize her afterward.” 


2 pon again there was a brief 
silence. 

“It’s like this,” said Molly. “At the 
present moment, so far as we know, 
there isn’t a soul on Peter’s side who 
has the remotest notion that we’re in 
Livadia. That’s our strongest card, and 
if we don’t play it for all it’s worth, 
we shall be simply chucking the game 
away.” She wheeled round on Jimmy. 
“Where is this Chateau exactly?” she 
asked. ‘Can you get to it from here 
in your car without going through Port- 
riga or the other place—Valona?” 

Jimmy nodded. ‘We should turn off 
the main road up into the hills about 
five miles from here. The car would 
manage it all right, but as for getting 
there!” He grinned cheerfully. “Well, 
from what the Colonel told Tony, I 
should think we had about as much 
chance as a snowflake in hell.” 

“You needn’t worry about that part 
of it,” returned Molly coolly. “So long 
as you know the road, you can leave the 
rest to me.” She put her hand into her 
breast pocket and produced the thick 
and impressive-looking half-sheet of 
note-paper which she had shown Tony 
in the flat. “If that wont get us past 
a few soldiers,” she added, throwing it 
on the table, ‘“‘we may as well turn the 
boat round now and go straight home.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Tony. “I be- 
lieve you’ve got hold of the right idea, 
Molly!” 

Guy looked from one to the other of 
them in a sort of baffled bewilderment. 

“T may be very stupid,” he said, “but 
I can’t see in the least what you hope 
to do even if we reach the Chateau.” 

“Molly drew in a long breath. 
“There’s only one thing to do,” she 
said slowly. ‘Somehow or other this 
Princess girl and I have got to change 
places. There’s absolutely no other way 
in which we can possibly work it.” 

If she had suddenly placed a live 
bomb upon the table, Guy’s face could 
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hardly have assumed a more startled ex- 
pression. Even Jimmy, who did not seem 
to be easily perturbed, remained staring 
at her for a moment with his mouth 
open. 

“Change places!” repeated Guy at 
last. ‘Are you speaking seriously?” 

“Of course I am,” said Molly a little 
impatiently. “Don’t you see how easily 
it could be done? According to what 
you all tell me, this girl and I 
are as like each other as two 
peas: but no one would guess 
that, if they’d only seen me 
in this rig-out. Well, if I 
could get a quarter of an 
hour alone with her, all we 
should have to do wouid be 
swap clothes, and then 
she could just walk out 
of the place instead of 
me.” She swept a 
triumphant glance 
reund at the others. 

“It’s a hundred to 
one nobody would 
notice the differ- 
ence — not if 

she’s got the 
pluck and sense 

to carry it off 
properly.” 

“I can guarantee the 
pluck and sense,” said 
Tony. “They are two 
things in which Isabel 
happens to specialize 
rather deeply.” 

“But do you mean you 
are ready to stop behind 
in her place?” 

It was Jimmy who put 
the question. 

“Certainly I am,” re- 
plied Molly. “That's 
what I have come out 
here for.” 


Tony stared u 


HE gazed at her for a moment in 
voiceless admiration. 
“My Lord, you’ve got some nerve,” 


he said. ‘‘What do you think will hap- 
pen to you?” 

Molly smiled pleasantly. “I think,” 
she answered, “that I shall be respect- 
ably and properly married to Peter in 
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the Portriga Cathedral. I don’t see 
what the devil else they can afford to 
do. They have got to have a wedding, 
and as I’m quite ready to pretend tiat 
I’m the Princess, and nobody’s ever 
likely to contra- 
dict it, it seems 
to me _ they’ll 
jolly well have 
to make the best 

of it.” 

Tony laid down 
his cigarette and 
leaned back in his 
chair. 

“Molly,” he 

== said, “you are as 

Whsuidi) brilliant as you 

are beautiful. I 

don’t believe there is 

anyone else alive who 

could have thought of a 

notion like that when 

they were full of eggs 
and bacon.” 

“It’s a terrific idea,” 
admitted Jimmy, still 
gazing respectfully at 

the author. “The one 
great difficulty will be to 
fix up this interview be- 
tween you and the 
Princess.” 

Molly nodded. “I 
know,” she said. “I 
haven’t got that part 

ae of it clear yet. You 

Ml see, the whole thing 
only came into my 

head quite suddenly.” 

“That part of it,” re- 
marked Tony in his tran- 
quil voice, “seems to me 
delightfully simple and 








at he slim oo sa figure that ” 

with prayer-book in hand and a 

lowered eyes was descending the 
staircase alongside their host. 


They all three turned 
toward him. 

“We are personal 
friends of Peter’s,” he went on. ‘At 
least, I am. I think I shall call myself 
Lord Haverstock. “It’s a very nice 
title, and no one’s taken it yet. Do 
you think it suits me, Guy?” 

“Oh, go on!’’ exclaimed Guy impa- 
tiently. 


“At Peter’s suggestion,” continued 
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Tony, “I have accompanied him from 
England in my own yacht, in order to 
be in at the death, so to speak. Molly, 
here, is my chaplain. All really respect- 
able English peers travel with a private 
chaplain.” 

He paused as if. for confirmation. 

“I’ve no doubt you’re right,” said 
Jimmy gravely, “but how does that in- 
teresting fact help us?” 

“Why, don’t you see? Isabel has been 
brought up with English ideas about 
these sort of things, and it’s surely only 
natural that she should feel a little up- 
set at the thought of being married so 
suddenly, and without any of her old 
friends to help her. She has told Peter 
that if it was possible she would like 
to have a talk with an English clergy- 
man, and knowing that I have the Rev- 
erend Mr. Monk on board, Peter has 
suggested that I should take him along 
to the Chateau. Of course, for various 
reasons, he didn’t want a fuss made 
about it, so he has just given me his own 
private pass and told me to explain the 
rest to the Count della Sant’ Anna. 
What could be more beautifully simple 
and probable?” 

Molly clapped her hands softly. 
“Splendid, Tony!” she said. 

“And suppose,” remarked Guy in his 
depressingly matter-of-fact voice, “that 
the first person we run into at the 
Chateau is Isabel’s uncle or the Marquis 
da Freitas or the King himself. What's 
going to happen then?” 

“I don’t know exactly,” said Tony, 
“but I should say that in all probability 
there will be the devil of a row.” 

“It’s no good worrying about that,” 
said Molly decisively. ‘We've got to 
chance something, and the odds are that 
all three of them will be down in Port- 
riga. I imagine that’s why they've sent 
the girl to this place—in order to have 
their hands free.” 

Tony nodded his agreement. ‘‘There’s 
a lot of hard work about running a 
revolution,” he observed. ‘I shouldn’t 
think they would be able to spare any- 
body this morning.” 

Molly looked round at the other two. 
“Well,” she said, “Tony and I have 
made up our minds, at all events. Are 
you ready to back us up?” 
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HERE was a pause. 

“T will do anything I can,” re- 
marked Guy simply. 

Jimmy leaned back and thrust his 
hands into his trousers pockets. 

“So will I, of course,” he said. ‘The 
only thing I don’t like about it is leav- 
ing you behind. Suppose they turn 
nasty when they find out?” 

Molly smiled at him comfortingly. 
“That’s all right,” she said. ‘Peter has 
got his weak points, but if anybody 
was to hurt the tip of my little finger, 
he would have the last drop of blood 
they’ve got. Da Freitas knows that as 
well as I do.” 

“I’m glad to hear he appreciates you,” 
said Jimmy with feeling. ‘You are 
much too good for him.” He hesitated. 
“Look here,” he added suddenly, ‘“sup- 
pose he’s killed, suppose somebody 
shoots him,—it’s quite possible you 
know,—will you come back to England 
and marry me?” 

Molly broke into a little ripple of 
silvery laughter. 

“T dare say I might,” she said. “Any- 
how, it’s nice to have something to fall 
back on in case one wants it.” 

“T hate to interrupt a really passion- 
ate love-affair,” observed Tony apolo- 
getically, “but don’t you think we ought 
to discuss our arrangements—such as 
they are? We haven’t any time to 
spare.” 

“Well, they’re pretty straight sailing, 
aren’t they?” replied Jimmy. ‘“There’s 
plenty of petro] in the car, so all we’ve 
got to do is to go ashore and start off.” 

“Who's we?” demanded Molly. ‘You 
and I and Tony?” 

“Can’t I come too?” inquired Guy in 
a rather disappointed voice. “I’m quite 
ready to do my share—whatever it is.” 

Tony got up from where he was sit- 
ting and laid a sympathetic hand on his 
cousin’s shoulder. 

“I know that, Guy,” he said. “I 
know that you would cut the throats 
of half Livadia if it would help Isabel 
in any way. The point is that we can’t 
afford to do any fighting this trip. We 
have got to bring it off peacefully if 
we bring it off at ail, and it’s quite 
possible that the real danger will be 
at this end, and not at the Chateau. I 
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told you what Saltero said about the 
police here. Well, don’t you see, if 
they choose to interfere, they might put 
the hat on everything. I want you to 
take charge while we’re away, and what- 
ever happens,—even if you have to mur- 
der every policeman in the town,— 
there must be a nice comfy boat waiting 
for us when we get back.” 

Guy nodded grimly. “Very well,” he 
said; “you can count on that, if there 
are any of us left alive.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


LMOST exactly half an hour 
A later the Befty’s gig, skillfully 

piloted by the second officer, 
drew up alongside the jetty. Tony, 
Jimmy and Molly scrambled out in turn 
—the latter carrying a small prayer- 
book in her hand and lending a pleasant 
air of respectability to the party. 

Braxa still lay bathed in a rich tran- 
quillity ; the only other occupants of the 
sun-warmed causeway were a couple of 
nondescript gentlemen who had been 
leaning over the low rail, watching the 
approach of the boat and spitting 
thoughtfully into the sea. These two 
eyed the new arrivals with a certain 
languid curiosity, but beyond that they 
betrayed no apparent interest in their 
proceedings. 

“It’s amazing to me,” said Tony, 
looking around, “‘that anyone could have 
had the bad taste to start a revolution 
here. It’s like brawling in a mor- 
tuary.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t judge Livadia by 
this place,” protested Jimmy. ‘There 
are enough scoundrels in Portriga to 
make up for any shortage elsewhere.” 
He took out a small rusty key from his 
pocket. “Come along,” he added. “If 
we hang about admiring the view, we 
shall probably have Saltero’s policemen 
after us.” 

He led the way down the jetty to- 
ward a roughly built wooden shed 
which stood a few yards back on the 
beach, and unfastening the padlock, 
threw open the door. Inside, among a 
medley of fishing-nets and other nauti- 
cal obstructions, stood a large travel- 
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stained motorcar with  steel-studded 
tires. It was evidently in good order, 
for it started with the first pull of the 
handle, and having seated himself at 
the steering-wheel, Jimmy brought it 
deftiy out onto the hard-beaten track 
which ran up into the main road. 

“One penny all the way,” he observed 
encouragiiigty. ‘‘Any more for Chan- 
cery Lane or the Bank of England?” 

Tony closed and locked the door of 
the shed. “I shall sit behind with you, 
Molly,” he announced. ‘Then we cau 
hold hands under the rug.” 

They settled themselves comfortably 
in the tonneau, and starting on his 
second speed, Jimmy shot off up the 
beach with a surprising and rather dis- 
concerting velocity. 


r the top of the track, where it 

joined the road, several of Braxa’s 
more energetic citizens were sheltering 
from the rays of the sun. As the car 
approached, they all moved ferward in 
a desultory fashion to scan its occu- 
pants ; and one of them, a stout gentle- 
man in uniform with a sword trailing 
by his side, stepped out officiously into 
the roadway and held up his hand. 

If he was under the impression that 
his action would cause the car to pull 
up, he must have been bitterly disap- 
pointed. Without faltering or even 
slackening speed, its driver swerved 
round him at a distance of about two 
inches and left him shouting and ges- 
ticulating wildly in the center of a cloud 
of dun-colored dust. 

A few yards farther on, the road 
turned away inland, and as soon as 
they had negotiated the corner, Jimmy 
glanced back over his shoulder. 

“We've torn it now,” he observed 
complacently. ‘That was one of the 
policemen.” 

Tony nodded. “I thought it must 
be,” he said. “He looked so well fed.” 

“Is there anything he can do?” in- 
quired Molly, “except to try and arrest 
the Betty?” 

“He might send a message to Port- 
riga asking for instructions,” answered 
Jimmy. “It all depends whether he’s 
got a suspicious nature.” 

He turned back to concentrate his at- 
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tention on the steering, for they were 
passing through the main street of 
Braxa, and one or two small carts with 
sleepy-looking pairs of oxen attached to 
them were straggling amiably about the 
roadway. 

“I’m sorry, now, that we didn’t run 
over him,” said Molly regretfully. 

“We might go back and do it,” re- 
plied Tony, ‘but I think on the whole we 
had better trust to Providence. If Prov- 
idence is really with us, one policeman 
can’t make very much difference.” 

This argument seemed to convince 
Molly, for she attempted no further con- 
versation until they were clear of the 
village, and traveling rapidly along the 
sandy and ill-kept road which ran north- 
ward toward Portriga. 

Then with a smile she turned again 
to Tony. 

“I’m thinking of the ambush at Va- 
lona,” she said. ‘I hope it’s a nice com- 
fortable one, because they’ll have to 
stop there a long time if they are go- 
ing to wait for me.” 

Tony sat up suddenly in his seat. “By 
Jove,” he said slowly, ‘“‘we never set- 
tled that point, did we! What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“Well, if things turn out anything like 
right,” returned Molly cheerfully, “I 
shall simply tell the escort that they had 
better find some other way of getting 
me into Portriga. I don’t want to be 
mixed up in a free fight just before I’m 
married.” She laughed gently. “TI 
should like to hear what Saltero says 
about you, Tony,” she added. ‘He'll 
shove everything down to your account, 
you know.” 

Tony nodded. “TI hate to treat him 
like this,” he observed sadly, “but it 
really can’t be helped. In a big crisis 
the lesser virtues always have to give 
way to the greater.” 

“You must explain that to him,” said 
Molly, “if you ever run up against him 
again. It will probably console him 
quite a lot.” 


? 


Y this time the last traces of Braxa 
were already some distance in the 
rear, and the countryside had assumed 
that forlorn and neglected aspect which 
forty years of misgovernment have so 


successfully impressed upon the greater 
part of northern Livadia. The only re- 
lief to the monotonous landscape was the 
long range of hills toward which they 
were steadily making their way. These 
rose sharply in the near distance against 
the cloudless blue sky and somewhere 
among them, as Tony knew, lay the 
Chateau of Sant’ Anna and the goal of 
their expedition. 

At last Jimmy slackened down and 
looked round again from the driving 
seat. 

“You'd better get ready for trouble,” 
he said. ‘The turning’s about half a 
mile on from here, and it’s a hundred to 
one they’ll have a patrol out at the cor- 
ner,” 

Tony acknowledged the information 
with a reassuring wave of his hand; 
while Molly, after settling herself into 
a decorous attitude, opened her prayer- 
book at random and commenced to study 
“The Public Baptism of Infants” with 
a deep and absorbed interest. 

Jimmy proceeded at the same leisure- 
ly pace until, bit by bit, the branch road 
that he had spoken of crept into view, 
turning off to the right, and then wind- 
ing its way up through the hills like a 
piece of yellowish ribbon dropped down 
carelessly from the sky. 

At the point where it joined the main 
road stood a straggling coppice of stunt- 
ed oak trees. To the unsuspicious eye 
there was nothing about it to suggest the 
least danger, but quite suddenly, while 
the car was still about a hundred yards 
distant, the apparently peaceful pros- 
pect underwent a startling change. With 
the crash and swirl of breaking under- 
growth a number of uniformed figures 
scrambled out hastily into the sunlight, 
and running forward with their rifles, 
formed up into an irregular cordon 
across the roadway. 

It was a well-planned maneuver, for 
even if the occupants of the car had 
wished to escape, it would have been 
practically impossible for them to do 
so. As it was, Jimmy thrust on his brake 
and slowed down immediately into a 
mere crawl. Then turning round to 
Tony, he observed with an air of re- 
spectful apology: “I’m afraid we shall 
have to pull up, Lord Haverstock. I 
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expect they have the steam roller at 
work round the corner.” 

Before Tony could reply, a savage- 
looking gentleman, who appeared to be 
an officer, detached himself from the 
rest and barked out some instructions in 
a hoarse and unintelligible voice. Then, 
followed by several subordinates all 
gripping their rifles ready for immediate 
action, he strode rapidly forward toward 
the now stationary car. 

Its three occupants awaited his ap- 
proach with commendable dignity. Jim- 
my sat stiff and upright, still holding the 
steering-wheel ; Tony lolled back in his 
seat with an air of slightly annoyed 
boredom; while Molly, after one in- 
curious glance at the situation, had re- 
sumed her interrupted study of “The 
Public Baptism of Infants.” 

A FEW yards distant, the officer, who 

at closer quarters looked like a 
rather dog-eared edition of Kaiser Wil- 
helm the Second, halted his men in the 
roadway. Then advancing by himself 
to the side of the car, and dropping 
the point of his scabbard with a menac- 
ing clink on the ground, he addressed 
himself to Jimmy. 

As he spoke in Livadian, Tony was 
unable to follow what he said. From 
his manner, however, it was pretty easy 
to guess that he was demanding to know 
who they were and what business had 
brought them into the neighborhood. It 
was also fairly plain that he had made 
up his mind not to be trifled with, and 
that the first sign of any attempt to 
escape would be the signal for a vol- 
ley from the soldiers. 

Jimmy listened in silence until the 
harsh string of words which were show- 
ered at his head had come to an end. 
Then with a significant glance at the 
soldiers, he leaned toward his questioner 
and made some low reply in the same 
language. It evidently had something to 
do with the inadvisability of treating the 
matter to too public a discussion, for 
after hesitating a moment, the officer 
wheeled round and ordered his hench- 
men to withdraw three paces into the 
background. Then, still looking ex- 
tremely stern and suspicious, he turned 
back to Jimmy. 
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Exactly what the latter said was of 
course as unintelligible to Tony as the 
previous questions had been, It was evi- 
dent, however, from the occasional in- 
troduction of such phrases as “Lord 
Haverstock of London,” and ‘The 
Chateau of Sant’ Anna,” that he was 
telling the story they had agreed upon 
in the yacht; and judging by his man- 
ner, he was letting off this romantic fic- 
tion with the convincing plausibility that 
one would expect from anybody who for 
several years had been intimately con- 
nected with the motor-trade. 

Of its effect upon the officer there 
could be no doubt. The threatening hos- 
tility on his face gave way gradually to 
an expression of surprise, not untinged 
with a certain dawning respect, and 
when he spoke again, it was in an alto- 
gether different if still slightly suspicious 
tone. 

For several minutes the dialogue con- 
tinued its course ; and then, breaking off 
suddenly, Jimmy leaned back over the 
seat and addressed himself to Tony. 

“This gentleman,” he said, “is Ma- 
jor Paqueta of the King’s army.” 

Tony inclined his head in the polite if 
somewhat haughty fashion of a true 
English nobleman—a salute which Ma- 
jor Paqueta acknowledged by a stiff mil- 
itary bow. 

“He would like to have a look at the 
King’s letter,” continued Jimmy. “I’ve 
explained the position to him, but he has 
orders not to allow anyone to ‘pass this 
corner.” 


Wits a slight air of. aristocratic 

condescension Tony took out the 
document in question from his pocket 
and handed it to Jimmy, who in turn 
passed it on to the Major. 

The gallant soldier unfolded it and 
carefully scrutinized its contents. One 
could see from his face that he was 
deeply impressed, but even so, there 
were still distinct traces of doubt and 
hesitation in his manner when he looked 
up and again addressed himself to Jim- 
my. 
A brief discussion followed, and then 
once more the latter turned round to ex- 
plain. 

“Tt’s like this, Lord Haverstock: Ma- 
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jor Paqueta believes that the letter is 
genuine, but his orders are very strict. 
He says that if we want to go on to the 
Chateau, we must take him with us.” 

“Why, certainly,” replied Tony with- 
out an instant’s hesitation. ‘Tell Major 
Paqueta that I shall be delighted, and 
that if he wishes to return here, we can 
give him a lift back. At least,’ he 
added dryly, ‘I hope we shall be able 
to. 

Jimmy passed on this communication 
—or at all events the first part of it; 
and for a second time the Major clicked 
his heels and genuflected stiffly. Then 
after a word or two of apparent explana- 
tion, he collected his three soldiers and 
proceeded up the road as far as the cor- 
ner, followed at a dignified pace by the 
car. Here he handed over his command 
to a bloodthirsty-looking sergeant, and 
having given the latter some careful in- 
structions, clambered up into the front 
seat alongside of Jimmy. 

Turning down the branch road, the 
now personally conducted expedition 
sped along rapidly toward its goal. 
There was little conversation, for 
Jimmy was too occupied in avoiding the 
ruts to return anything but the briefest 
answers to their new friend’s occasional 
remarks; while Molly, despite the jolt- 
ing of the car, still remained buried in 
her baptismal studies. She looked up 
once at Tony, who winked at her 
gravely, but this familfarity only met 
with a chilling clerical reserve that did 
not encourage further advances. 

About every half-mile they came 
across small parties of soldiers patrol- 
ling the road, all of whom drew up 
across their path as they approached. 
On each occasion, however, the sight of 
Major Paqueta, sitting up like a ram- 
rod in the front seat, was sufficient to in- 
sure their undisputed passage—that 
obliging gentleman being evidently the 
senior officer in command of the district. 

As the road gradually began its ascent 
into the hills, these patrols increased in 
numbers, and Tony realized that Con- 
gosta’s statement about the difficulty of 
rushing the place by force was by no 
means an exaggerated one. <A_ very 
small body of well-armed and deter- 
mined men could indeed have held the 
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track against an army corps, for the 
great boulders that towered up on either 
hand afforded admirable cover, ‘and 
offered a ready means of blocking up 
the road if such a course were rendered 
necessary. 

At last, after about two miles of this 
upward progress, they came out over 
the crest of a long, narrow gorge, and 
with startling abruptness the Chateau of 
Sant’ Anna suddenly swept into view. 
It stood on the summit of the next hill— 
a large castlelike building of. white stone, 
with a number of small attendant cot- 
tages straggling down into the valley be- 
low. It was not more than a mile dis- 
tant, and despite Tony’s constitutional 
calmness, a momentary thrill ran through 
his heart as he gazed across the short 
intervening space which was all that now 
separated him from Isabel. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


FEW minutes later they were 
A mounting the steep street which 

appeared to be the only approach 
to the Chateau. The route was plenti- 
fully sprinkled with soldiers, and from 
the cottage doorways on either side wom- 
en and children watched the visitors go 
past with open-eyed interest. The sight 
of Major Paqueta on the front seat 
seemed still to be a sufficient guarantee 
to everyone for their respectability ; and 
on they went through an avenue of 
salutes from the soldiers, which Tony 
acknowledged by occasionally raising his 
hand with an aristocratic languor that 
was extremely impressive. 

It was not until they reached the main 
entrance to the Chateau—a big stone 
archway spanned by a couple of iron 
gates—that any attempt was made to 
arrest their progress. At this point two 
armed sentries on guard stepped for- 
ward with raised bayonets, and not wish- 
ing to run any unnecessary risk of a 
puncture, Jimmy at once brought the car 
to a standstill. Almost at the same mo- 
ment a small door at the side was opened, 
and an officer in full uniform strode 
out into the roadway. 

He saluted Major Paqueta, and for 
several moments the two of them re- 
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mained engaged in an animated conver- 
sation, the results of which appeared to 
be distinctly satisfactory. At all events, 
on an order from the newcomer the two 
big iron gates were pushed slowly open, 
and with commendable care Jimmy 
steered his way in under the archway. 

They found themselves in a large 
courtyard surrounded on three sides by 
various portions of the Chateau, and 
decorated in the center by the equestrian 
statue of a stout gentleman brandishing 
a menacing sword in the direction of 
heaven. Circling gracefully round this 
atrocity, Jimmy drew up outside the en- 
trance to the house—a couple of big 
iron-studded doors from which a flight 
of stone steps led down to the gravel. 

With the dignity becoming to his po- 
sition, Major Paqueta descended from 
the car. Their arrival had evidently 
been observed, for as he did so, one of 
the doors was opened from inside, and 
an elderly-looking steward or butler, 
supported by two assistants, appeared 
upon the threshold. 

The Major stopped to make a remark 
or two in Livadian to Jimmy ; then with 
another formal and apparently apolo- 
getic bow to Tony, he mounted the 
steps and was ushered into the house. 

“‘He’s gone to see who’s at home,” ex- 
plained Jimmy, leaning his elbow on 
the back of the seat. “He says he wont 
keep us waiting long.” 

Tony nodded. “We have done our 
bit,” he observed philosophically. “It’s 
all up to Providence now.” 

Molly, who had closed her prayer- 
book and was sitting beside him with 
downcast eyes, squeezed his hand gently 
under the rug. 

“Good luck, Tony!” she said in a 
low voice. “Just in case we don’t see 
each other again!” 


| pmaaneng Tony could make any re- 
sponse, the officer who had admitted 
them through the gate appeared sud- 
denly along the courtyard behind them 
and took up his position on the steps 
within earshot of where they were sit- 
ting. Tony, of course, did not know if 
he understood English, but considering 
the somewhat delicate nature of their 
position, it seemed advisable to avoid any 
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unnecessary risk. He therefore con- 
tented himself by returning Molly’s 
squeeze, and in tactful silence the three 
of them waited for the next development. 

It was not long in arriving. Once 
more the big portal swung back, and Ma- 
jor Paqueta, with the pompous-looking 
steward in attendance, came down the 
steps and addressed a few words to 
Jimmy. 

The latter climbed down from his 
seat and without waiting for the assist- 
ance of the steward, opened the back 
door of the car. 

“We are to go in,” he announced with 
superb coolness. “The Count della 
Sant’ Anna is prepared to receive us.” 

Throwing back the rug, Tony and 
Molly followed him out, the latter still 
keeping her eyes down, and holding the 
prayer-book before her in .a conspicu- 
ous position. 

Preceded by the steward and Major 
Paqueta, they ascended the steps and 
entered a lofty hall lighted by a glass 
dome and set round with marble pillars. 
Behind these were a number of tall 
mahogany doors leading into the various 
apartments. On either side of one of 
them, which was open, stood the two 
footmen in rigid immobility, and _ be- 
tween this expressionless pair of statues 
their guide conducted them into a large, 
handsomely furnished room where an 
elderly gentleman in a frock-coat was 
standing by a writing-table, waiting to 
receive them. 

The Count della Sant’ Anna, for it 
was evidently their host who faced them, 
bowed courteously at their entrance. He 
was an amiable-looking old boy, with 
gold spectacles and a long white mus- 
tache carefully waxed at the ends. From 
his demeanor, at all events, there was 
no hint of any hostility or suspicion to- 
ward his visitors, and Tony felt a mo- 
mentary wave of relief that since her 
arrival in Livadia, Isabel should have 
been in such apparently good-natured 
hands. 

As soon as the door was closed, the 
Count cleared his throat and commenced 
to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” he observed in very 
painstaking English, “I have the pleas- 
ure to make your knowledge. Major 
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Paqueta says that you carry a letter from 
His Majesty the King, and that you wish 
to speak with me“privately in a matter 
of much importance.” 

Tony bowed, and stepping forward, 
again produced the invaluable scrap of 
paper, which had been returned to him 
by the Major. The old gentleman ac- 
cepted it, and having adjusted his spec- 
tacles, read it through with extreme care. 
The perusal could not really have occu- 
pied him more than a minute, but to 
three of those present it seemed to be the 
most prolonged and poignant minute 
ever extracted from the womb of time. 
At last, however, he looked up again, 
and with infinite relief they saw that the 
charm had worked. 

“T will speak with these gentlemen in 
private,” he said, addressing himself to 
Major Paqueta. “This is undoubtedly 
the writing of His Majesty.” 

It seemed from the Major’s face as if 
he were slightly disappointed by this 
abrupt dismissal, but like a true disci- 
plinarian he accepted the situation with- 
out remonstrance. Bowing again stiffly, 
he wheeled round and marched to the 
door, and the next moment the four 
of them were alone. 


HE Count motioned his 

to be seated. 

“T understand,” he said, “that there 
is one of you gentlemen who is able to 
speak our language. It would be best 
perhaps if he should explain. I have a 
small knowledge of English, but it is not 
good to listen with.” 

Tony turned to Jimmy. ‘Go ahead, 
James,” he said encouragingly. ‘Tell 
the Count exactly what the King has 
asked us to do.” 

With that easy assurance that had won 
him his checkered way through the 
world, Jimmy set about his task. He 
had one of those happily constituted na- 
tures (so frequent dmong prominent 
statesmen and successful men of busi- 
ness) which enable their possessors to 
become automatically more convincing 
the further they depart from the truth. 
Unintelligible as his actual words were 
to Tony, there was a ring of sincerity 
about them which filled the latter with 
intense admiration and made him feel 
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that, much as he had always appreciated 
Jimmy, he had up to that moment failed 
to do him complete justice. 

The Count, on his part, appeared to 
be deeply impressed. He followed Jim- 
my’s trail of lies with the closest at- 
tention, occasionally interjecting a ques- 
tion, and nodding his head with grave 
satisfaction over the answers that were 
immediately forthcoming. It was an en- 
tertaining spectacle, and but for the 
stake at issue and an uncomfortable 
sensation that every minute added to 
their danger, Tony would have felt 
quite sorry when it came to an end. 

Throughout the recital Molly re- 
mained very unobtrusively in the back- 
ground. She had seated herself in the 
darkest corner of the room, and with her 
eyes fixed steadily on the carpet, she ap- 
peared to be wholly absorbed in some 
form of inward meditation. 

There was a moment’s pause when 
Jimmy had finished, and then with a 
final and decisive nod the Count rose to 
his feet. 

“My friends,’ he said in English, 
“you have indeed done a great service 
to His Majesty. You have also my own 
gratitude. I do not hide from you that 
it has been of much distress to me that 
the Princess Isabella is not more happy. 
If to speak with this good gentleman 
will be of comfort to her, that is indeed 
all that we should wish. I will myself 
take him to her presence.” 

It was an exhilarating moment, but 
all three of them managed to preserve 
their self-control. With extreme gravity 
Molly got up from her seat and moved 
quietly in the direction of the door, Tony 
and Jimmy also rising and acknowledg- 
ing the Count’s speech with a couple of 
polite bows. 

“In a minute I shall rejoin you,” 
added the latter. “In the meanwhile I 
trust that you will regard this poor 
apartment as your own.” 

He crossed the room and opened the 
door politely for Molly, who, still clasp- 
ing her prayer-book in front of her, 
passed solemnly through, into the hall. 
The Count paused for an instant on the 
threshold to return the salutations of 
his guests, and then following her out, 
closed the door behind them. 
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a handker- 

chief and \ 

softly pressed 

it to his forehead. A 

“Holy Moses!” he whis- ~ 
pered: “If Ananias hasn’t 
turned in his grave, he’s 
the most unjealous blight- 
er who ever lived.” ' 

“You were wonderful, James,” 
said Tony with a genuine reverence 
in his voice. “I think we shall 
have to change the idea of run- 
ning our garage on honest lines. 

It would be a sheer waste of 
genius.” 

“We needn’t worry about that yet,” 
retorted Jimmy. “We've got to get out 
of this hole first. I don’t know what 
you think, but it seems to me that our 
part of the business was child’s play 
compared with what those two girls have 
got to tackle.” 

“They'll do it,” replied Tony confi- 
dently. “I’ve the most perfect faith 
in Molly.” 

Jimmy took a deep breath. “She’s 
great—magnificent,” he said. “There 
isn’t a woman in the world to touch her. 
She’ll do her part, all right, but it’s the 
other one I’m thinking about. How can 
one expect a young girl who’s no 
experience of acting to bring off a job 
like this?” 

“Ah!” said Tony. 
Isabel.” 

He walked to the writing-desk, and 
calmly seated himself. 


“Vou don’t know 


“I love kissing you, Isabel,” 
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\ he remarked. “You always 
\\\ 1 taste of crushed violets.” 
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“IT wonder if the Count would mind 
my using his paper and envelopes,” 
Tony added meditatively. “I think 
this would be rather a good oppor- 
tunity of answering Da Freitas’ let- 
ter.” 
“Oh, go on,” said Jimmy with 
a chuckle. “That will be all 
right. He told us to look on 
the place as our own.” 
Taking out his fountain 
pen, Tony pulled a sheet of pa- 
per toward him. He paused to 
reflect for a few moments, and 
then dating the letter with the 
exact hour, began to write, slow- 
ly and deliberately. 
Tony had not covered more 
. than half a page, however, 
\ when the door opened and 
the Count came back into 
the room. 
“T have taken your 
friend in to the 
Princess,” 


he said. 
“She was 
surprised, as 
you would ex- 

pect, but I think it will 
make her happy to speak 
with him. I return to bring him back in 
a little while. You, gentlemen, will do 
me the honor of lunching with me, so 
soon as their talk is finished?” 

Tony, who had got up again from his 
chair, shook his head. 

“Thank you very much, Count,” he 
said, “but I’m afraid we shall have to 
start back as quick as we can. The fact 
is, I have an appointment with the Eng- 
lish Ambassador. He is coming to lunch 
with me on my yacht.” 

He brought out this impromptu false- 
hood with such perfect readiness that 
even Jimmy was momentarily staggered. 
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“Ah!” said the Count. “I am sorry. 
If you could have waited, it is possible 
that you would have had the pleasure 
to meet the Count da Sé. We are ex- 
pecting him at any time now. He is, as 
you know, to take the Princess in to 
Portriga.” 

“What a pity!” replied Tony regret- 
fully. “I should love to have had a 
chat with him if we could have managed 
it.” He paused. “By the way,” he 
added. “I hope you don’t mind my 
making free with your property like this. 
I was just writing a line to my friend 
the Marquis da Freitas. I dare say the 
Count da Sé would take it with him, 
when he goes in.” 

The old gentleman spread out his 
hands in a reassuring gesture. 

“Senor,” he said, “please to continue. 
All that I have in this poor house is at 
yeur disposal.” 

Taking him at his word, Tony re- 
sumed his seat at the desk, while Jimmy, 
with some opportune remark in Livadi- 
an, promptly withdrew their host to the 
further side of the room. 

Continuing to write with extreme de- 
liberation, Tony finished his letter, which 
occupied exactly two sides of the note- 
paper. Then he blotted it, and sitting 
back in his chair, read it through care- 
fully before folding it up. 

The Chateau della Sant’ Anna 
Somewhere in Livadia. 

Tuesday 

11:53 A. M. 

My DEAR MARQUIS: : 

It was very kind of you to write and 
say good-by, as I don’t suppose you 
had much time to spare, your last day 
in England. 

I am more than sorry that I haven't 
been able to look you up and thank you 
personally during this flying visit of 
ours to your beautiful and exciting 
country. You, I feel certain, will share 
this regret, but your admirable philoso- 
phy will doubtless enable you to make 
the best of it. Making the best of un- 
fortunate situations is the real secret of 
a happy and successful life. 

May I add that you can always rely 
on us for the most perfect discretion 
with regard to any secrets that we hap- 
pen to share in common. I shall con- 
sider it a great kindness if you will 
convey to His Majesty my truest con- 
gratulations on his marriage, of which, 
under the cireumstances, I feel quite 
sure you will thoroughly approve. 
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Wishing you the best of success in '* 
rent Patriotic efforts on behalf of ' 

ivadia, 

I am, my dear Marquis, 

Your sincere admirer 
Antony Conway. 

P. S. You were quite right about the 
proverb, Ha! Ha! 

Having enclosed this in an envelope 
and addressed it, Tony got up from his 
chair and handed it to the Count. 

“IT shall be much obliged if you will 
give that to Da Sé,” he said. “I want 
the Marquis to get it as soon as possible, 
and I expect your postal arrangements 
are a bit disorganized.” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 

“All is confusion for the moment,” 
he admitted, “‘but I trust that by Mon- 
day we may hope for better things. So 
soon as the King is married, there will 
be no more fighting.” 

He put the letter away carefully in 
his inside pocket, and for a few min- 
utes continued to discourse on the revo- 
lution and its probable developments. 
It was quite evident that he shared Colo- 
nel Saltero’s opinion as to the immedi- 
ate effect of the coming ceremony, and 
that he looked forward to the. future 
with a complete and touching confi- 
dence. 


T last, again adjusting his specta- 

cles, which had a habit of slipping 
down his nose, he glanced up at the 
clock on the mantelpiece. 

“T think,” he said, “that I might 
now return to the Princess. It was, 
I understand, for twenty minutes that 
your good friend wished to speak with 
her.” 

“Perhaps it would be as well,” said 
Tony reluctantly. “I hate to rush away 
like this, but we really ought to get 
back as sooa as possible. I don’t want 
to keep the Ambassador waiting.” 

They moved together toward the door, 
and as Tony opened it, he added: “I 
should like to take the chance of hav- 
ing a look at your hall pillars if I 
may. I never saw finer marble in my 
life.” 

A gratified smile lighted up the 
Count’s features. 

“It is considered a not unfavorable 
example of our architecture,” he said. 
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“I am honored that it should meet with 
your approval.” 

He conducted them outside, and after 
again apologizing for leaving them, 
mounted the broad staircase and disap- 
peared from view along the gallery 
above. 

For a moment Tony and Jimmy re- 
mained standing where they were, ap- 
parently lost in admiration. One glance 
around, however, had shown ‘both of 
them all that they really wished to see. 
Through the partly open front door 
they. had caught a glimpse of Major 
Paqueta and the other officer engaged 
in conversation on the steps, while a 
faint but clearly audible ticking be- 
low told them that the faithful car was 
still in the same position in which they 
had left it. 

“We might be able to manage it,” 
whispered Jimmy: “even if there’s a 
hitch at the last moment.” 

“There'll be no hitch,” replied Tony 
gently. ‘Put your trust in Providence, 
Jimmy, and admire the hall.” 

He strolled placidly round from pil- 
lar to pillar, examining the carving at 
the base of each, and occasionally pat- 
ting one with his hand, as if to ex- 
press his approbation. Jimmy accom- 
panied him, sauntering along with equal 
nonchalance, and puffing at a cigarette 
which he had lighted while talking to 
the Count. 

They were just completing the circuit 
and were within a few feet of the door, 
when a sudden sound above brought 
them to a halt. They both looked up, 
and as they did so, two people appeared 
at the head of the staircase. 

One was the Count, coming down with 
his hand on the banisters, and talking 
away affably in his indifferent English. 

The other— 


TANDING where he was, Tony 

stared up at the slim black-coated fig- 
ure that with prayer-book in hand and 
lowered eyes was descending the stair- 
case alongside their host. The likeness 
to Molly as he had last seen her was so 
amazing that for just one numbing in- 
stant a horrible fear that she had failed 
gripped him by the heart. 

Then somehow or other he knew— 
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knew beyond any shadow of doubt—that 
it was Isabel herself. All his coolness 
returned to him instantly, and drawing 
in a deep, delicious breath, he stepped 
forward to meet them. 

“His Majesty will be very grateful to 
you,” said the Count in a low voice. “I 
am happy to say that the kindness and 
sympathy of this good gentleman have 
been of much comfort to the Princess. 
She is like a different person.” 

“T have no doubt she is,” replied 
Tony heartily. ‘“I know from experience 
that a talk with Mr. Monk always makes 
one feel better and happier.” He held 
out his hand. ‘‘Good-by, Count,” he 
added, “and thank you again so much 
for your kindness.” 

The Count shook hands warmly with 
all three of them. 

“It has been a privilege to make your 
friendship,” he replied. “But I will not 
say good-by. It is possible, I hope, that 
you will be returning here before long.” 

“Tt is,” admitted Tony, “distinctly.” 

“And when you come,” continued 
their host, shaking his finger playfully, 
“T shall not permit you to leave us a 
second time in so great a hurry.” 

Tony smiled, and again wrung his 
hand. “I am sure of that, Count,” he 
said, ‘quite sure of it.” 

They walked to the doors, which had 
been thrown back by the steward, who 
had suddenly reappeared upon the 
scene, and passed out once more into 
the sunshine and freedom of the open 
air. 

Isabel did not waste any time. With- 
out looking to the right or left she 
stepped up quietly into the tonneau, 
and getting in after her, Tony settled 
himself down between her and the steps. 
With almost equal promptness Jimmy 
and the Major took their places in 
front. There was a farewell wave from 
the Count and the other officer, a sput- 
tering of gravel as the wheels com- 
menced to revolve, and the next mo- 
ment the car was circling again round 
the stout gentleman with the sword, 
and heading gayly toward the archway. 


ONY ’S sensations, as-he found him- 
self once more slipping past the open 
cottage doors, were so radiantly exhil- 
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arating that it was all he could do 
to keep them under control. — Indeed, 
but for the fact that his right hand was 
clasping Isabel’s left under the rug, and 
that the other was temporarily occupied 
in returning the salutes of thé soldiers 
by the roadside, he felt that the tempta- 
tion to throw his arms round Major 
Paqueta’s neck would have been utterly 
irresistible. 

The necessity for silence—always a 
difficult virtue in his case—did not tend 
to make the struggle any easier. A dozen 
questions were trembling on his tongue, 
but apart from the fact that Jimmy was 
driving at a pace which would have ren- 
dered anything but shouting absolutely 
useless, he knew it would be stark mad- 
ness for Isabel to begin talking until 
they had succeeded in ridding themselves 
of their passenger. So with splendid if 
painful self-control he sat mutely beside 
her, while, steadily gathering speed, the 
car swept up the opposite hillside and 
plunged joyously out of sight of the 
Chateau into the narrow gorge above. 

With the exception of slowing down 
occasionally as he passed the various 
patrols, Jimmy pushed along in such an 
animated fashion that in what seemed to 
be an amazingly short time they had 
again descended from the high ground 
and were racing back along the winding 
valley which led into the main road. As 
they came in sight of the thicket where 
they had first had the privilege of mak- 
ing Major Paqueta’s acquaintance, two 
or three of the latter’s soldiers, who 
were evidently on the watch, came hur- 
rying out from among the trees. See- 
ing that it was their leader returning, 
they formed up promptly into some kind 
of order, and putting on his brakes, Jim- 
my brought the car to a halt a dozen 
paces or so from where they were stand- 
ing. 

With a few words apparently ex- 
pressive of his thanks, the Major 
climbed down into the roadway. Then, 
drawing himself up, he bowed twice, 
once to Tony and once to Isabel—a 
polite attention which they both returned 
as gracefully as their somewhat cramped 
circumstances would allow. At the 
same moment Jimmy thrust in his clutch, 
and lurching forward again, the car 


swung rapidly round the corner onto the 
main Braxa road. 


A FEW hundred yards from the wood 

Tony’s self-control was unable to 
hold out any longer. Throwing back 
the rug, he lifted up Isabel’s hand, and 
regardless as to whether anyone could 
see him or not, pressed it recklessly 
and joyously to his lips. 

With a little gasp she laid her other 
hand upon his sleeve. 

“Oh, say it’s true, Tony. Tell me 
it’s really true!” 

Her words were almost carried away 
by the wind, for sublimely indifferent to 
the ruts, Jimmy had let the car out to 
its fullest extent, and they were racing 
and bounding along in a fashion which 
would have done credit to a high-spirited 
chamois. 

With a glad laugh Tony put his arm 
round her and drew her close up against 
him. 

“Tt’s the truest thing that’s ever hap- 
pened,” he answered. ‘You are mine 
now, Isabel—mine, mine, mine! And 
all the fat-headed kings in Europe will 
never get you away from me again.” 

Satisfied apparently with what she 
could hear of his statement, Isabel 
made no attempt to reply. With her 
eyes half closed, she leaned against 
his shoulder, swaying with the movement 
of the car, and holding tight to his 
hand like a tired but contented child. 

“Were you going to marry him?” de- 
manded Tony abruptly, as a worse bit 
of road than usual caused a momentary 
slackening in the pace. - 

She opened her eyes and nodded. 
“Uncle Philip told me that they had 
got hold of you too, and that if I didn’t 
do it, they would punish you horribly 
somehow or other. I meant to kill my- 
self directly I knew you were safe.” 

The arm with which Tony was hold- 
ing her tightened a little in its grip. 

“If ever I meet Uncle Phil again,” 
he remarked slowly, “he'll run up 
against something considerably harder 
than Richmond Park.” 

A fresh plunge forward on the part 
of the car rendered any further con- 
versation temporarily impossible; and 
for the next quarter of an hour they 
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spun along in the same buoyant fashion, 
while the red roofs of Braxa, which 
were now visible in the distance, grew 
plainer and plainer every minute. 

Some distance short of the straggling 
outskirts Jimmy again checked his speed, 
and pulling into the side of the road, 
came to a sudden and unexpected halt. 

“How d’you do, Isabel?” he observed, 
looking round over his shoulder. “Glad 
to meet you.” Then addressing him- 
self to her companion, he added: 
“What’s your notion about things, Tony. 
I think myself we’d better make a dash 
for it. Run slap through the town and 
straight down on to the landing-stage. 
I suppose the boat will be there,- all 
right.” 

Tony nodded. “One can always de- 
pend upon Guy,” he said. “But how 
about the car? What are you going to 
do with that?” 

“Scrap it,” replied Jimmy. ‘Leave 
it on the quay. It doesn’t belong to 
me, you know; it belongs to the garage. 
I’ve got all my earthly possessions in 
my pocket.” 

“Right away then,” said Tony, ‘and 
don’t stop for anything.” He turned 
to Isabel. “You wont be frightened 
if we have to run over a few policemen,” 
he added. “It’s just possible they may 
be on the lookout for us.” 

Isabel shook her head. 
mind,” she said firmly. 
least.” 

“Well, look out 
marked Jimmy cheerfully. 
or nothing now.” 

He pulled his hat on tighter and 
started off again down the road, 
which stretched out ahead of them bare 
and dusty in the blazing midday sun- 
shine. 


“T don’t 
“Not in the 


for squalls,” re- 
“Tt’s neck 


EACEFUL as Braxa had seemed 

when they had passed through it 
earlier in the morning, it was at this 
hour even more deserted than before. 
The heat of the sun seemed to have 
driven such people as were about into 
the shelter of the wineshops, and ex- 
cept for a few unhappy-looking dogs 
rummaging among the garbage, a deep, 
languorous tranquillity brooded over 
everything. 
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They raced up the main street at a 
pace which sent the dust flying in clouds 
on either side of them, and without 
sounding their horn or otherwise an- 
nouncing their approach, they swept 
round the corner into the big open space 
where they had had their previous en- 
counter with the policeman. They were 
halfway across and were heading 
straight for the track that led down on 
to the beach, when the drowsy silence of 
the square was suddenly disturbed by a 
hoarse shout on the left. Tony glanced 
round in the direction of the sound and 
was rewarded by the sight of two uni- 
formed figures hurrying out from the 
shadow of the trees, and running and 
stumbling toward them with loud and 
peremptory cries. 

“You're too late,” he observed plac- 
idly. “Go on, Jimmy.” 

As he spoke, the car shot up the slight 
incline which had hitherto shut out the 
beach from view, and at the same mo- 
ment a half-stifled exclamation broke 
simultaneously from all three of its oc- 
cupants. Right across the track, in such 
a position as to shut out any possibility 
of passing it, stood a big clumsy ox-cart, 
half full of sand. Some yards farther 
on they could see the driver chatting 
affably to a couple of fishermen, but even 
if he had wished to help them, he was 
too far away to be of any use. 

Under the circumstances Jimmy did 
the only thing that could possibly have 
saved them. Thrusting out his clutch, 
he flung the wheel hard over to the right, 
and with a wild swirl the car left the 
track, and plunging forward into the 
soft sand at the side and stood still. 

Despite the shock, Tony had opened 
the door and was out on the beach almost 
before the wheels had ceased to revolve. 

“Come along,” he said coolly. “Plenty 
of time!” 

But for one fact, it is probable that his 
statement would have proved true. This 
fact unfortunately made all the differ- 
ence. The sudden stoppage had flung 
Jimmy forward with such fosce against 
the steering-wheel that the breath had 
been knocked clean out of his body, and 
for the moment he was as completely 
helpless as any human being could pos- 
sibly be. 
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Seeing what had happened, Tony 
darted round to the other side of the car, 
and catching him in his arms, lifted him 
bodily out of the seat. Even while he 
was doing so, the first paralyzing effects 
of the blow began to wear off; but the 
delay—brief. as it had been—was quite 
long enough to bring about disaster. 


 worpeatd the pursuing policemen 

had come racing up over the rise 
behind, and were bawling out frantic in- 
structions to the driver of the cart and 
the two fishermen who were with him. 
Thunderstruck as the latter seemed to 
be, they yet retained sufficient intelli- 
gence to grasp the fact that they were 
being called upon to assist the law. For 
a second only they hesitated; then with 
a simultaneous movement, they lum- 
bered forward up the beach, and true to 
the voice of duty, rushed in upon their 
quarry. 

The next minute was probably the 
busiest in Tony’s life. Letting go of 
Jimmy, he sprang forward to meet the 
first of their assailants—a big black- 
bearded fellow who had slightly out- 
distanced the others. The man dived for 
his body, but swinging up his left with 
a terrific jolt, Tony caught him full in 
the face, and sent him sprawling over on 
the sand. Then, just in the nick of time, 
Tony turned to meet the driver of the 
cart. There was no chance of repeating 
his former tactics, for the sheer weight 
of the latter’s rush had brought him into 
close quarters, and the next instant they 
were swaying up and down clutched in 
each other’s arms. 

At any ordinary time they would have 
been a very well-matched pair, but the 
desperation of the moment had filled 
Tony with a kind of wild madness that 
seemed almost to double his strength. 
Wrenching his right arm free, he drove 
his fist deep into his opponent’s midriff. 
The man’s legs shut up under him like 
a clasp-knife; down he went in a gur- 
gling heap, dragging Tony with him in 
his fall. 

The latter was up again almost im- 
mediately, but his first glance round 
showed him the hopelessness of the sit- 
uation. Racing down the slope with 
all possible speed, the two policemen 
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had already reached the scene of action. 
One of them was rushing toward him 
with a drawn sword and yelling to him 
to surrender, while the other was dodg- 
ing round the car in pursuit of Isabel. 

At that moment, just when everything 
seemed to be lost, a violent bang from 
behind burst suddenly on Tony’s ear. He 
spun round instinctively ; and there, fif- 
teen yards away, was the heaven-sent 
figure of Tiger Bugg, leaping up the 
beach with the speed and fury of an 
avenging angel. A few paces in the rear 
stood Guy Oliver, hatless, perspiring. 
and with a smoking revolver leveled in 
his hand. 

Even as Tony turned, there came a 
second spurt of flame. He felt the bul- 
let whistle past him, and almost simul- 
taneously an agonized yelp of pain 
showed that it had found its mark. He 
swung round again instantly just in time 
to see the onrushing policeman drop his 
sword and stagger back a couple of paces 
with his left hand clasped to his 
shoulder. 


ISREGARDING everything else, 

Tony flung himself to the rescue of 
Isabel. At the sound of the second shot, 
the man who was chasing her had pulled 
up sharply in his tracks, apparently de- 
bating whether, under the new circum- 
stances, discretion was not the better part 
of valor. Before he could make up his 
mind, Tony was on him. He flung up 
his arms to defend himself, but a smash- 
ing. left in the throat toppled him over 
like a poleaxed bullock, the back of his 
head coming in violent contact with the 
radiator, and thus completing his dis- 
comfiture. 

Panting, and quite unable to. speak, 
Isabel leaned against the side of the car. 

“Tt’s all over,” said Tony cheerfully, 
and slipping his arm gently round her, 
he bent down and kissed her. “I'll 
carry you to the boat,” he added. 

She made some inaudible protest, but 
without paying any attention he picked 
her up in his arms and turned toward 
the quay. 

It was a stricken field that met his 
gaze, but all danger was apparently over. 
With Bugg’s assistance Jimmy was just 
struggling to his feet, while his late as- 
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sailant, stretched out full length on the 
sand beside him, seemed to have given 
up any further interest in the proceed- 
ings. On the right, still clutching his re- 
volver, Guy stood on guard over the re- 
mainder of the enemy, none of whom, 
however, appeared to be in any condi- 
tion to interfere. 

He glanced up with a white and 
eager face as Tony strode forward car- 
rying Isabel in his arms. 

“Is she all right?” he gasped breath- 
lessly. 

Tony gave him a reassuring nod. “We 
are both in the best of health, thank 
you, Guy,” he said. “How about the 
boat ?” 

Guy took a deep breath. “You'll 
find the boat there,” he said, pointing to- 
ward the jetty. ‘Get on board as quick 
as you can. Bugg and I will bring 
Dale along.” 

Without further remark, Tony hurried 
on down the beach and passed in be- 
tween the two wooden posts which 
marked the entrance to the rough stone 
causeway. A few yards ahead of him 
stood the captain of the Betty, holding 
the gig’s painter in his hand. In the 
boat below, a couple of sailors were 
ready at their oars. 

“Hullo, Skipper!” exclaimed Tony. 
“How nice of you to have come your- 
self! I hope we haven’t kept you wait- 
ing.” 

As he spoke, he gently lowered Isabel 
to her feet, and supporting her with one 
hand, held out the other to Captain 
Simmons. 

The sailor gripped it in his huge 
brown paw. 

“Thank God, you’re safe, Sir An- 
tony,” he exclaimed heartily. “I’d have 
given anything to be able to lend a hand, 
didn’t dare leave the boat. We'd have 
been done if they’d cut us off.” 

“Oh, we didn’t want any more help,” 
said Tony, laughing. ““The whole beach 
is littered with corpses as it is.” He 
paused. “Let me introduce you to Miss 
Francis,” he ended, “the lady I’m go- 
ing to marry.” 

For a moment the skipper stared at 
Isabel in dumb amazement; then with 
that readiness in emergency which al- 
ways distinguishes the British sailor, he 


took off his cap and made her an abrupt 
bow. ; 

“Pleased to meet you, miss,” he re- 
marked huskily. 

At that instant through the entrance 
to the jetty appeared the disheveled fig- 
ure of Jimmy, limping cheerfully along 
between Guy and Bugg. 

“Here come the others,” said Tony. 
“We'd better get aboard before there’s 
anv more trouble.” He dropped down 
into the boat and steadied himself in 
the stern. ‘You pass Miss Francis down 
to me, will you, Skipper?” 

Like a man in a dream, but with the 
most respectful and solicitous care, Cap- 
tain Simmons lifted up Isabel and low- 
ered her gently into Tony’s arms. As 
her feet touched the planks, Bugg, Guy 
and Jimmy appeared on the causeway 
above, and the next moment they too 
were scrambling hastily down into their 
places. Captain Simmons followed with 
the painter. 

“Let her go,” he exclaimed curtly. 

The two sailors swung back together, 
and with a steady gliding motion the 
boat drew away from the strenuous 
shores of Livadia into the blue waters of 
the sunlit bay. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


OR the second time that morning 
Lady Jocelyn opened The Daily 
Mail, and adjusting her glasses, 


bent over the center column with its 
staring and heavily leaded headlines. 


AMAZING EVENTS 
IN LIVADIA 


King Pedro Married to the Princess 
Isabella—Civil War 
Ended 


In Saturday’s issue we were able to 
give our readers the exclusive informa- 
tion that King Pedro and the ex-prime 
minister of Livadia, the Marquis da 
Freitas, had landed in Portriga. 

Our well-informed special corre- 
spondent, who transmitted the news, 
hinted also that within a short time we 
might expect to hear of some dramatic 
developments in the situation. The 
correctness of his forecast has been 
amply demonstrated in a further and 
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lengthy message received late last 
night; a message which conveys the 
striking information that King Pedro 
and his rival claimant to the throne, 
the beautiful daughter of the late Don 
Francisco were married on Sunday 
morning in the cathedral at Portriga. 

The situation from the political point 
of view is dealt with fully in our lead- 
ing article. We feel certain, however, 
that all readers of THE Dany Maw 
will join in congratulating the royal 
and happy pair upon their romantic 
union. 

During his residence amongst us 
King Pedro has given mary proofs of 
the manly and democratic spirit by 
which he is animated, and we share our 
correspondent’s hope that under his 
rule and that of his fair and youthful 
consort our old established allies the 
Livadian people will enter upon a long 
era of peace and prosperity. 


From our Special Correspondent. 
Portriga. Sunday night. To-day has 
been the most dramatic day in the 
whole history of Livadia. Within an 
hour of sending off my last message 
(since when I have been unable to 
communicate), a number of posters 
and bills began to make their appear- 
ance all over the town, announcing that 
on Sunday morning King Pedro would 
be married to the Princess Isabella, the 
beautiful and rather mysterious daugh- 
ter of the late pretender, of whose 
whereabouts very few even of her own 
supporters seemed to have any definite 
knowledge. 

With great difficulty, and only 
through the kind assistance of Mr. 
Watson, the British consul, I managed 
to obtain an interview with General 
Almaida. The latter, who appeared to 
be in a state of considerable agitation, 
declared the report to be a deliberate 
canard set about by the King’s sup- 
porters. 

Further inquiries, however, led me 
to the conclusion that the Princess was 
actually in the hands of the royalists, 
and that having been won over by the 
King’s courtesy and charm of manner, 
she had agreed to the marriage as the 
natural and happy conclusion of their 
rival claims. The truth of this view 
was soon demonstrated. : 

At an early hour on Sunday morning 
all the foreign correspondents in Por- 
triga received an official invitation to 
the Cathedral, the approaches to which 
were held in considerable force by the 
King’s troops. The ceremony, which 
was originally announced for twelve 
o'clock, did not take place until nearly 
one-thirty—owing, I believe, to a final 
attempt on the part of General Almaida 
to break through into the center of the 


town. His belated effort was easily 
frustrated, as a large number of his 
followers had already laid down their 
arms, recognizing the hopelessness of 
their position. 

The marriage rites, which were per- 
formed by the aged bishop of Portriga, 
were carried through with consider- 
able state. Except for a momentary 
interruption halfway through the serv- 
ice, the authors of which were 
promptly arrested and conveyed from 
the Cathedral, the ceremony proceeded , 
along its course without any untoward 
incident. On leaving the building the 
royal pair were greeted with the utmost:: 
enthusiasm by a large and apparently 
well-contented crowd, and drove, in 
state to the ancient palace of St. Peter, 
where from time immemorial the rul- 
ing house of Livadia have been accus- 
tomed to reside. 

The new Queen of Livadia is. a 
young girl of remarkable beauty— 
not unlike an Englishwoman in appear- 
ance. She has a wealth of that won- 
derful auburn hair which is frequently 
to be met with in the southern prov- 
inces of Livadia, and throughout the 
ceremony she conducted herself with a 
grace and dignity that won the admira- ‘ 
tion of all beholders. 

It is not difficult to believe that under 
its young and happily endowed rulers, 
who will be guided by that experienced 
statesman the Marquis da Freitas, the 
country will soon recover from the 
troublous time through which it has 
been recently passing. 


AVING read so far, Lady Jocelyn 

laid down the paper and leaned back 
against the sofa. For a minute or so 
she remained there motionless, gazing 
straight out in front of her with an ex- 
pression such as few people had ever 
seen upon her naturally shrewd and 
cheerful face. 

At last with a faint sigh she picked 
up the paper again and stared once more 
at the blatant headlines. 

“Oh, my poor Tony!”’ she said softly 
to herself. ‘‘My poor dear boy!” 

The words had hardly left her lips 
when the noise of a motor pulling up 
outside came in plainly through the open 
window. A moment later the front 
doorbell pealed loudly. 

Lady Jocelyn got up, and walking 
slowly to the door, intercepted the maid 
who was in the act of crossing the land- 
ing. 

“T am not at home, Ellen,” 
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she said, 
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“unless it’s Mr. Henry Conway. I am 
expecting him, so you can bring him 
straight upstairs.” 

“Yes, m’lady,” murmured the girl 
sympathetically. 

All Lady Jocelyn’s servants adored 
her, and although to them Isabel’s 
abrupt disappearance was still a com- 
plete mystery, they were very troubled 
and upset at the obvious effect which it 
had produced upon their mistress. 

Walking back across the room, Lady 
Jocelyn had just reached her former seat, 
when a sudden sound of voices in_the 
hall below made her pause abruptly. 
An exclamation escaped from her lips, 
and with an unconscious movement she 
stretched out her arm and caught hold 
of the back of the sofa to steady her- 
self. The next moment footsteps came 
scrambling up the stairs, and forgetful 
of all her professional training, Ellen 
burst wildly into the room, her round 
face shining with excitement. 

“Oh, m’lady! It’s Miss Isabel and 
Sir Antony, m’lady—and—Mr. Oli- 
ver.” 

Even as she spoke, the first named 
couple appeared in the doorway, and 
with a little glad cry Lady Jocelyn 
stepped forward holding out her hands. 

“Tony! Isabel!” she whispered. 
Then as they hurried toward her, and 
each threw his arms round her, she add- 
ed, half laughing, half crying: “Oh, 
you dear bad children! How you've 
frightened me!” 

In the middle of their embrace Guy 
Oliver followed them into the room. 
With the exception of a slight trace of 
sunburn, he looked as sedate and re- 
spectable as ever: indeed, the thought 
of him standing on a blood-stained beach 
blazing away with a revolver: seemed 
like the wildest fancy of an imaginative 
dipsomaniac. 

“We only landed at Southampton 
early this morning,” explained Tony 
penitently, “and I couldn’t spoil things 
by telegraphing.” 


_* this point Ellen, who had been 
standing contemplating the scene 
with the frankest curiosity, suddenly 
woke up to a realization of her profes- 


sional lapse. With a reluctant sigh she 
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withdrew noiselessly from the room, 
closing the door behind her, and dashed 
off downstairs to communicate the ex- 
citing tidings to her fellow-servants. 

With their arms round Lady Jocelyn, 
Tony and Isabel conducted her gently 
to the sofa and seated themselves one 
on each side of her. Guy took his place 
in an armchair facing them. 

“You must forgive me, Guy,” said 
Lady Jocelyn. “I am so happy and ex- 
cited I haven’t even said how-do to you, 
and I am-sure it’s all through you that 
I have got my mad children back alive 
and well.” 

“Of course it is,” exclaimed Tony. 
“If Guy hadn’t waded in and slaugh- 
tered half the Livadian police-force on 
the beach, we shouldn’t have had a dog’s 
chance of getting clear. Isn’t that so, 
Isabel ?” 

Isabel nodded. ‘He was very brave,” 
she said gratefully. “I shall never for- 
get how fierce and splendid he looked.” 

Poor Guy’s face turned a vivid 
crimson. 

“TI wish I had seen him,” remarked 
Lady Jocelyn with considerable regret 
in her voice, “but it seems to me we 
are beginning at the wrong end.” She 
stooped forward and picked up The 
Daily Mail, which had fallen to the 
floor. ‘‘Look at that,’ she added, point- 
ing to the headlines, ‘‘and for pity’s sake 
tell me what it all means.” 

“T’ve seen it,” said Tony. “It means 
that even Lord Northcliffe may be de- 
ceived at times.”” He paused. “I didn’t 
tell you quite everything before we 
started, Aunt Fanny. I had some silly 
idea it might worry you.” 

“Never mind,” said Lady Jocelyn gen- 
erously. “If you will make up for it 
now, I think I might manage to for- 
give you.” 

She took Isabel’s slim hand in hers, 
and leaned back against the sofa. 

“T'll try,” said Tony bravely, “but 
Guy and Isabel will have to help. It’s 
the sort of story that requires at least 
three strong people, if one wants to tell 
it properly.” 


HE incompleteness of Tony’s pre- 
vious confidences had of course lain 
in the fact that hitherto he had omitted 
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all mention of the leading réle played 
by Molly during the later stages of the 
proceedings. Going back now to the 
point at which she had first told him 
of her secret marriage to Pedro, he de- 
scribed in full detail how the main idea 
of a possible rescue had originated with 
her, and the daring and skillful manner 
in which she had thrown herself into 
the scheme. And he at length brought 
the story down to the moment when 
Molly and the Count had retired up- 
stairs to administer spiritual consolation 
to the Princess Isabella. 

At this point he paused. 

“T think that’s about my share,” he 
observed unselfishly. ‘You go on now, 
Isabel ; tell Aunt Fanny the rest of it.” 

Lady Jocelyn, who had been listening 
to him with an expression of entranced 
interest, sat upright in her seat, still 
holding Isabel’s hand. 

“What an amazing and delightful 
person this Molly Monk must be!” she 
exclaimed. “And to think that she is 
the grand-daughter of the old Monk at 
the lodge! I always said that there was 
something extraordinarily bracing in the 
Helbeck air.” 


“T think she must be the bravest and 
cleverest girl that ever lived,” said Isa- 


bel with shining eyes. “You know I 
hadn’t the faintest suspicion that she 
wasn’t a real clergyman until the Count 
had gone out of the room. You can’t 
imagine what I felt like when she sud- 
denly bolted the door and began to talk 
to me. I was so astonished at first that 
I don’t believe I could have done any- 
thing by myself, but she was as cool 
and quiet about it all as if it was just 
the most ordinary thing in the world. 
All the time she was talking she was 
making me change clothes with her, and 
by the time we had got into each other’s 
things, I didn’t feel frightened or stupid. 

“Then, while she was doing up my 
hair and putting on my wig, she began 
to ask me questions—whether I spoke 
to the Count in English (which I al- 
ways had done), how I behaved as a 
rule when he came into the room and, 
and other things of that sort. I tried to 
answer as well as I could, and you can’t 
think how quick and clever she was at 
understanding. 
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“Then we heard him on the stairs, and 
she sat down quite quietly in the chair 
I generally used, and made me stand 
just beside her with my back to the 
door.” 

Isabel paused, as if the memory of 
that rather tense experience still lin- 
gered poignantly in her mind. 

“I’d have given a thousand pounds 
to be there,” observed Tony regretfully. 
“It must have been the best moment of 
the whole show.” 

“TI wouldn’t go through it again: for 
anything in the world,” declared Isabel 
with a reminiscent shiver. ‘It was like 
standing on the edge of some horrible 
precipice waiting to be pushed over.” 

“T am sure I should have dropped 
dead from sheer excitement,’’ remarked 
Lady Jocelyn’ sympathetically. “It’s 
marvelous what sound nerves you've got, 
Isabel—considering the shocking way 
your father used to drink.” 

“Tt all happened so quickly,” said Isa- 
bel, ‘I simply didn’t have time to do 
anything silly. I just got straight into 
the ,car, and in another minute we were 
rushing away down the hill, and nothing 
in the whole world seemed to matter.” 

“And how about the drive back and 
the battle on the beach?” inquired Lady 
Jocelyn. ‘Come along, Tony; I insist 
upon knowing everything.” 

“Oh, the first part was very simple,” 
said Tony, and he took up the tale and 
brought it down to the fight on the 
beach. ‘Well, you had better ask Guy 
to tell you the rest,” he finished. ‘‘He’s 
so saturated with blood and slaughter 
that he will be able to do justice to it.” 

“Go on, Guy,” said Lady Jocelyn. 
“Don’t mind my feelings.” 

“He is talking the most absolute non- 
sense,” exclaimed Guy indignantly. 
“Bugg and I were waiting on the quay, 
—we had come ashore with the Captain 
to fetch them,—and of course when we 
saw them being attacked, we naturally 
came to their help. Tony had already 
knocked down about three people, so 
there was practically nothing left for 
us to do. I am afraid I did shoot one 
of the policemen with a revolver that 
I happened to have with me, but I am 
thankful to say that he was only wound- 
ed in the shoulder.” 
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“He’s ashamed of himself,” said Tony 
mercilessly ;' “that’s what’s the matter. 
Why, he came up the beach like a roar- 
ing tiger.” 

“And now,” said Tony, a few 
. Minutes later, ‘I’ve got to go and get 
a special license, and I believe it’s a 
most exhausting business.” 

: “A special license!’ exclaimed Lady 

Jocelyn.- “Do you mean you are going 
to be married at once?” 
*-“Of course we are,” ‘said Tony. “I 
am not going to run'any more risk of 
losing Isabel. Once we are married, 
she will be quite safe, whatever hap- 
pens.~ They can’t have her back then 
without making me king of Livadia, and 
I‘think that even Congosta would draw 
the line at that.” 

“It’s the best plan, Aunt Fanny,” put 
in Guy quietly. “We talked it all over 
on the. boat coming back. This man 
Congosta is still in London, and if he 
was to come across Tony and Isabel, it 
might lead to_all sorts of trouble. The 
safest thing is for them to get married 
and go away at once on the Betty.. Con- 
gosta will probably return to Livadia 
before long, but- meanwhile it’s abso- 
lutely essential that they should both 
keep out of the way.” 

“IT suppose it is,” admitted Lady 
Jocelyn. ‘From what you have told me, 
I should imagine he would be a very 
unpleasant person to .have . hanging 
about while one was trying to enjoy 
a honeymoon.” She got up from the 
sofa.. “You haven’t half finished the 
story yet,” she added. “I want to know 
all sorts of things—how you propose to 
account for Molly’s sudden disappear- 
ance from the Gaiety, and what’s hap- 
pened ‘to that nice friend of yours who 
provided you with the car. He seems 
to be a remarkably amiable and obliging 
young man, but I’m afraid he must have 
damaged his prospects in Livadia.” 

“Jimmy’s all right,” said Tony. “He 
came back with us, and we are going 
to start a shop together in Piccadilly. 
As for Molly—well, I don’t think we 
shall have any real trouble there. She 
has no relations who are likely to make 
a fuss, and we have fixed up a good 
seund lie for,the theater.” 
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“You shall tell me about it when I 
come back,” said Lady Jocelyn. “I 
must go downstairs first and talk to the 
cook. You are all going to stay for 
lunch, of course.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t,” replied Guy, 
shaking his head. “I must get back to 
Hampstead as soon as possible. There 
are a lot of things to see to.” 

“If you are thinking of giving us a 
wedding-present,” said Tony, “we 
should like the revolver with which you 
murdered the policeman.” 

“Come along, Guy,” said Lady 
Jocelyn, taking his arm. “They are an 
ungrateful pair of children, and we will 
leave them to their fate.” 


“T WISH I was really rich,” said 

Tony as the door closed. “I should 
like-to buy Long Acre and put a high 
wall round it, and never let anyone go 
into it except ourselves.”” He took Isa- 
bel’s hands and drew her gently toward 
him. “I can’t think of anything else,” 
he added, “‘that isn’t perfect.” 

“Only about Molly,” answered Isa- 
bel, looking up at him with rather 
troubled eyes. “Oh, Tony, you do think 
she’s safe and happy, don’t you?” 

“T am sure of it,” said Tony confi- 
dently. “They can never go back on 
what they have done, and in about two 
months Molly will have the whole place 
under her thumb. If anyone’s going to 
be unhappy, it will be Da Freitas and 
the Count da Sé.” 

“Oh, I do hope so,” said Isabel feel- 
ingly. Then she paused and took a long 
breath. “She will make a wonderful 
queen, Tony. She will be as good at it 
as I should have been bad.” 

“You were meant for something much 
nicer than that,” said Tony. 

He drew her down into his arms, and 
bending forward, pressed a long and 
passionate kiss upon her soft and slightly 
parted lips. 

“I love kissing you, Isabel,” he re- 
marked. ‘You always taste of crushed 
violets.” 

“Do 1?” said Isabel dreamily. 
so glad, Tony.” 

“So am I,” said Tony; and with some 
deliberation he kissed her again. 

END 
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